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PREFACE 


Although  many  American  Christians  would  later  divide 
into  distinct  regional  bodies,  from  1784  to  1830  they  were 
united  behind  national  denominational  and  benevolence 
organizations.  The  issue  of  slavery,  however,  caused  those 
bonds  to  be  frayed  and  ultimately  severed.  As  a result. 
Southern  religion  became  distinctly  Southern.  As  described 
by  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Christians  of  the  North  and  South  changed 
from  being  "first  cousins  separated"  to  "third  cousins 
alienated"  and  eventually  became  "strangers  in  the  same 
household."*  This  dissertation  will  explore  the  period  of 
the  Early  Republic  in  which  the  sometimes  conflicting  and 
sometimes  complementary  tensions  between  nationalism  and 
regionalism  vied  for  prominence. 

Because  nationalism  prevailed  over  regionalism,  this 
period  was  at  the  heart  of  what  can  be  described  as  the 
first  national  church  system.  Just  as  political  scientists 
have  used  the  paradigm  of  party  systems  to  examine  political 
history,  one  can  look  at  the  course  of  religious  development 
in  terms  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  denominations. 


*Samuel  S.  Hill,  The  South  and  the  North  in  American 
Religion  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1980) . 
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The  first  system,  the  period  covered  by  this 
dissertation  (1784-1830),  marked  the  rise  of  national 
denominational  organizations.  At  Christmas  in  1784  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed.  The  first  general 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  met  in  1785 
and  the  church  was  fully  organized  in  1789.  The  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  convened  in  1788.  Organized  national 
Baptist  life  emerged  relatively  late.  The  General 
Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the 
United  States  for  Foreign  Missions,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Triennial  Baptist  Convention,  was  created  in  1814. 

Even  though  other  issues  were  also  involved,  slavery 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  first  church 
system.  For  theological  reasons,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
divided  along  roughly  regional  lines  in  1837.^  Prompted  by 
the  case  of  Georgia  bishop  James  Osgood  Andrew,  Northern 
abolitionists  within  the  Methodist  church  forced  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  to  suspend  Andrew  until  he  removed  the 


^C.  C.  Goen  notes  that  most  contemporary  reports  and 
some  present  day  historians  attribute  the  Presbyterian 
division  to  theological  reasons.  Goen  makes  a strong  case 
for  the  importance  of  slavery  to  the  schism.  He  quotes  the 
Cincinnati  Journal  and  Luminary ^s  15  January  1837  account: 
"The  question  is  not  between  the  new  and  old  school  — is 
not  in  relation  to  doctrinal  errors;  but  is  slavery  and 
anti-slavery.  It  is  not  the  [doctrinal]  standards  which 
were  to  be  protected,  but  the  system  of  slavery."  C.  C. 
Goen,  Broken  Churches.  Broken  Nation:  Denominational 

Schisms  and  the  Coming  of  the  American  Civil  War  (Macon,  GA: 
Mercer  University  Press,  1985),  pp.  68-78. 
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" imped iement"  of  slaveholding.  In  response  Southern 
Methodists  met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  May  1845  to 
create  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. ^ Similarly, 
Baptists  divided  over  whether  a missionary  could  own  slaves. 
In  May  1845  delegates  met  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  establish 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  national  Episcopal 
Church  remained  intact  until  the  Civil  War  sparked  the 
creation  for  a brief  duration  a separate  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in 
1861.  The  Presbyterians  divided  again  in  1861.  During  this 
period  a second  church  system  emerged  in  which  regional 
rather  than  national  denominations  predominated.'* 

This  study  was  inspired  by  Samuel  S.  Hill's  The  South 
and  the  North  in  American  Religion.  In  his  provocative 
book,  Hill  examines  Southern  religious  distinctiveness  by 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  two  regions  in  three  "epochs": 
1795-1810,  1835-1850,  and  1885-1900.  In  the  first  epoch, 
Northern  and  Southern  Christians  were  "first  cousins 
separated."  In  other  words,  they  were  "a  people  coming  from 
the  same  stock,  inheriting  the  same  traditions,  and 

^Donald  G.  Mathews,  Religion  in  the  Old  South  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1977),  pp.  160-163. 

‘‘a  third  church  system  is  the  reemergence  of  truly 
national  organizations.  Just  as  periodically  third 
political  parties  or  independent  candidacies  effectively 
challenge  the  political  establishment,  the  parachurch  and 
nondenominational  movements  have  contested  denominational 
hegemony  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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indisseverably  linked  in  the  task  of  forming  a new  nation," 
yet  "interactions,  interpenetrations,  and  direct  reciprocal 
influences  were  few."  By  the  second  epoch,  even  though 
interaction  was  "vigorous"  and  "commonplace,"  religion  in 
the  two  regions  was  becoming  distinctive.  As  Hill  states: 
"It  all  had  to  do  with  race."  Because  of  slavery,  the  South 
developed  a conversionistic  religion  with  an  "ethos  without 
[a  social]  ethic. 

In  part  this  dissertation  tests  Hill's  contentions 
concerning  the  first  epoch;  however,  in  doing  so  it  also 
suggests  a new  paradigm  for  looking  at  church  history:  the 

development  of  church  systems.  Rather  than  the  narrower 
epoch  of  1795-1810,  this  work  concentrates  on  the  broader 
period  of  1784-1830.  As  a result,  the  interaction  Hill 
describes  as  being  few  becomes  many.  This  is  demonstrated 
in  the  lives  of  Richard  Furman  and  Luther  Rice  as  well  as  in 
the  creation  of  the  national  Baptist  body.  This 
dissertation  also  contends  that  nationalism  did  emerge 
during  the  period  and  did  prevail  until  the  issue  of  slavery 
irrevocably  splintered  the  consensus. 

The  terrain  of  religion  in  the  Early  Republic  has  been 
surveyed  before.  Standard  works  such  as  Sydney  E. 

Ahlstrom's  A Religious  History  of  the  American  People 
(1972),  William  Warren  Sweet's  The  Story  of  Religion  in 

^Hill,  South  and  North  in  American  Religion,  pp.  7,  45- 

47. 
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America  (1939) , Winthrop  S.  Hudson's  Religion  in  America 
(1965),  Donald  G.  Mathews'  Religion  in  the  Old  South  (1977), 
Robert  A.  Baker's  The  Southern  Baptist  and  its  PeonlP. 

(1974),  Ernest  Trice  Thompson's  Presbyterians  in  the  Old 
South  (1963)  recount  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various 
denominations  during  this  period;  however,  they  fail  to  look 
adequately  at  the  period  with  regard  to  the  nationalism 
versus  sectionalism  issue.  In  Broken  Churches.  Broken 

Nation; Denominational  Schisms  and  the  Coming  of  the 

American Civil  War  (1985)  C.  C.  Goen  very  forcefully  reveals 

the  effects  of  sectionalism  which  dominated  after  1840,  yet 
he  does  not  fully  examine  the  years  prior  to  the  demise  of 
national  unity.  This  dissertation  attempts  to  do  so. 

Other  works  which  deal  with  the  rise  of 
denominationalism  similarly  do  not  take  into  account  the 
tensions  between  nationalism  and  regionalism.  One  example 
is  Sidney  E.  Mead's  The  Lively  Experiment:  The  Shaping  of 

Christianity in  America  (1963) . Mead  identified  six 

formative  elements  in  American  denominationalism: 
historylessness,  voluntarism,  missions,  revivalism,  pietism, 
and  competition  with  other  churches.  While  each  of  these 
elements  was  a part  of  the  first  church  system,  particularly 
missions.  Mead  does  not  point  to  the  importance  of  education 
and  publications  in  creating  unity  behind  a denominational 
structure. 
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Two  of  the  most  important  books  on  religion  in  the 
Early  Republic  to  appear  in  the  past  five  years  are  Nathan 
0.  Hatch's  The  Democratization  of  American  Christianity 
(1989)  and  Jon  Butler's  Awash  in  a Sea  of  Faith: 
Christianizing  the  American  People  (1990)  . By 
concentrating  on  the  popularization  or  democratization  of 
religion.  Hatch  fails  to  appreciate  adequately  the 
importance  of  the  rise  of  national  denominational 
organizations.  Overlooking  the  significance  of  missions  as 
a unifying  force,  Hatch  erroneously  interprets  the  1814 
founding  of  the  Triennial  Baptist  Convention  as  being 
primarily  a bid  toward  religious  and  social  respectability. 

Describing  the  "shift  of  religious  authority  away  from 
the  state  and  toward  the  'voluntary'  institutional  bodies" 
as  being  "the  single  most  important  institutional 
development  of  postrevolutionary  Christianity,"  Jon  Butler 
analyzes  the  expansion  of  these  institutions  and  the 
resulting  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  early  national 
period.  By  emphasizing  the  authority  of  these 
organizations,  Butler  by  necessity  slights  the  rise  of 
national  Baptist  institutions.  When  he  does  discuss 
Baptists  he  concentrates  on  local  associations.  These 
bodies,  like  all  other  local,  state,  and  national  Baptist 
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institutions,  had  no  direct  authority  over  churches  or  their 
individual  members.* ** 

At  another  point  Butler  contends:  "The  fervent 

spiritual  atmosphere  gathering  across  early  national  society 
found  direct  institutional  expression  in  four  major 
antebellum  religious  movements:  Methodism,  Mormonism,  Afro- 

American  Christianity,  and  spiritualism."’  Baptists  who 
rivalled  the  Methodists  in  strength  and  influence  throughout 
much  of  this  period  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Most  significantly  both  Hatch  and  Butler  fail  to  note 
the  importance  of  regional  differences  in  American  religious 
development.  Likewise,  they  do  not  deal  with  the  rise  of 
sectionalism.  As  a result  their  portrayals  are  flawed. 

In  order  to  examine  the  tensions  between  regionalism 
and  nationalism  during  the  first  church  system,  this 
dissertation  will  focus  on  one  denomination  as  a test  case: 
the  Baptists.  Chapter  One  briefly  surveys  the  interregional 
ties  between  Baptists  in  the  North  and  South  from  their 
beginnings  in  America  to  the  time  of  the  Early  Republic. 
Chapter  Two  will  examine  the  importance  of  education  as  an 
early  catalyst  for  national  cooperation  as  seen  in  the 
creation  and  promotion  of  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown 
University) . Chapters  Three  through  Eight  explore  the 

*Jon  Butler,  Awash  in  a Sea  of  Faith:  Christianizincr 

the  American  People  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1990) , p.  268. 

’ibid. , p.  236. 
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nationalism  versus  regionalism  tensions  as  seen  in  the  lives 
of  two  prominent  Baptists:  Richard  Furman  of  South  Carolina 

and  Luther  Rice  of  Massachusetts.  Even  though  nationalism 
would  prevail  during  these  years,  sectional  self- 
consciousness  existed  in  the  church  and  colored  the 
institution-building  controversies  Furman  and  Rice  faced. 
Rice's  dismissal  as  Triennial  Convention  agent  in  1826, 
which  was  the  result  of  a regionally-aligned  vote,  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  regionalism  versus  nationalism 
struggle.  At  that  same  meeting  the  convention  voted  to 
relocate  the  national  Board  of  Managers  to  Boston.  As  a 
consequence,  great  distances  precluded  Southerners  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  denominational  decision  making 
between  the  triennial  sessions.  These  dual  decisions 
alienated  Baptists  in  the  South.  This  alienation 
contributed  to  the  tensions  when  the  Boston  board  refused  to 
appoint  a slaveholder  as  a missionary.  The  concluding 
chapter  will  examine  the  forces  which  tipped  the  balance  in 
favor  of  regionalism  after  1830. 

The  title  of  this  work,  "Ties  That  Bind?:  Baptists  and 

the  First  Church  System  in  America,  1784-1830"  and  chapter 
titles  are  adapted  from  the  Baptist  hymn,  "Blest  Be  the  Tie 
that  Binds."  Written  by  English  pastor  John  Fawcett  in 
1772,  the  hymn  is  traditionally  sung  at  times  of  fellowship 
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and  unity.*  Whether  in  East  Tennessee,  North  Florida,  South 
Georgia,  Northeast  Missouri,  metropolitan  Pennsylvania,  or 
upstate  New  York  or  whether  the  congregation  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  or  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  most  Baptist  churches  conclude 
their  communion  services  with  this  hymn.  The  song  is  also 
used  to  celebrate  new  relationships  or  the  restoration  of 
old  ones.  In  1991  at  the  conclusion  of  a reunification 
conference  bringing  Baptists  of  East  and  West  Germany 
together,  the  leaders  of  the  new  union  joined  hands  and  sang 
the  hymn.’  Appropriately  for  Baptists  during  the  first 
church  system,  the  hymn  voices  the  joy  of  the  unity  of 
"minds,  hearts,  fears,  hopes,  and  aims,"  but  also  expresses 
the  pain  of  imminent  separation. 


*The  hymn  was  first  published  in  1782  in  Fawcett's 
Hymns  Adapted  to  the  Circumstances  of  Public  Worship  and 
Private  Devotion.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  Baptist  Hvmn  Writers 
and  Their  Hymns  (Portland,  ME:  Brown  Thurston  & Company, 
1888),  pp.  79-84;  Donald  P.  Hustad,  Dictionary-Handbook  to 
Hymns  for  the  Living  Church  (Carol  Stream,  IL:  Hope 
Publishing  Company,  1978),  p.  83;  and  Jere  V.  Adams,  ed. , 
Handbook  to  the  Baptist  Hymnal  (Nashville:  Convention  Press, 
1992) , pp.  101,  338. 

’"United  in  Christ,  Sent  Out  to  the  People,"  The 
Christian  Index.  25  July  1991,  p.  1. 
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BLEST  BE  THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

Before  our  Father's  throne 
We  pour  our  ardent  prayers; 

Our  fears,  our  hopes,  our  aims  are  one. 
Our  comforts  and  our  cares. 

We  share  our  mutual  woes; 

Our  mutual  burdens  bear: 

And  often  for  each  other  flows 
The  sympathizing  tear. 

When  we  asunder  part. 

It  gives  us  inward  pain; 

But  we  shall  still  be  joined  in  heart. 
And  hope  to  meet  again. 

This  glorious  hope  revives 
Our  courage  by  the  way; 

While  each  in  expectation  lives. 

And  longs  to  see  the  day. 

From  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain. 

And  sin  we  shall  be  free; 

And  perfect  love  and  friendship  reign 
Through  all  eternity. 

— John  Fawcett,  1782 
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By 
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This  dissertation  is  a study  of  the  first  national 
church  system  in  America  (1784-1830)  as  seen  in  the  rise  of 
one  denomination:  the  Baptists.  Even  though  nationalism 

prevailed  over  regionalism  during  this  period,  sectional 
tensions  did  exist.  This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the 
tensions  between  nationalism  and  regionalism  among  Baptists 
during  the  Early  Republic. 

The  ties  that  bound  Baptists  in  the  North  and  the  South 
together  were  the  twin  causes  of  missions  and  education. 

The  first  national  cooperative  effort  for  Baptists  was  the 
creation  of  Brown  University  in  1764.  The  New  England 
college  initially  depended  upon  Southern  support  for 
survival . 

While  education  was  an  early  catalyst  for  cooperation, 
it  was  foreign  missions  that  caused  Baptists  to  unite  behind 
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one  national  denominational  organization  in  1814:  the 

Triennial  Convention.  To  analyze  the  development  of  this 
body,  this  study  examines  the  lives  of  two  prominent 
Baptists:  Richard  Furman  of  South  Carolina  and  Luther  Rice 

of  Massachusetts.  Their  lives  reveal  the  tensions  between 
regionalism  and  nationalism  during  this  period.  Closely 
identified  with  ministerial  education  because  of  his  support 
of  Brown  University,  Furman  became  the  first  president  of 
the  Triennial  Convention.  Luther  Rice,  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  foreign  missions  were  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  national  convention,  became  the  champion  for 
Columbian  College  (George  Washington  University) . When  Rice 
and  Furman  attempted  to  expand  the  purpose  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  beyond  foreign  missions,  sectional  tensions  began 
to  emerge.  In  1826  the  convention  voted  along  regional 
lines  to  sever  its  ties  with  Rice  and  Columbian  College  and 
to  return  to  being  a foreign  mission  society.  The 
convention's  board  of  managers  was  moved  from  Philadelphia 
to  Boston,  effectively  disenfranchising  Southerners. 

Southern  alienation  became  acute  with  the  rise  of  the 
slavery  controversy.  When  the  Boston-based  mission  society 
refused  to  appoint  a slaveholder  as  a missionary. 

Southerners  responded  by  creating  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  1845.  This  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
national  church  system  and  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
based  on  regional  denominations. 
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CHAPTER  1 

"FROM  SORROW,  TOIL,  AND  PAIN": 

THE  RISE  OF  BAPTISTS  IN  AMERICA,  1638-1784 

From  the  founding  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
America  in  1638  to  the  creation  of  the  first  national 
denominational  organization  in  1814,  the  story  of  Baptists 
in  America  is  a record  of  interregional  activity.  This 
reaching  out  beyond  one's  own  region  was  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  migratory  patterns  of  the  British  colonies 
and  the  subsequent  emerging  nation  and  in  part  an  attempt  to 
obey  Christ's  Great  Commission  to  spread  the  gospel.  In 
time  Baptists  from  the  North  and  the  South  realized  that 
they  could  achieve  greater  things  for  the  cause  of  Christ  if 
they  cooperated  together  in  a national  organization  rather 
than  working  separately.  Until  that  time,  however.  Baptists 
from  throughout  America  continued  to  communicate  and 
cooperate  on  a less  formal  basis. 

Baptist  life  in  America  began  in  New  England  and  then 
moved  South.  Banished  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
because  of  his  religious  and  political  views,  Roger 
Williams,  the  fiery  Anglican  minister  turned  Separatist 
turned  Baptist  turned  Seeker,  created  the  Providence 
Plantations  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Puritan 
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persecutors.  There  in  the  New  England  wilderness  of  Rhode 
Island  he  established  a new  colony  devoted  to  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  where  other  Dissenters — even 
nonbelievers — could  live  unmolested  by  civil  authorities. 
Catherine  Scott,  the  sister  of  the  infamous  Puritan  heretic 
Anne  Hutchinson,  convinced  Williams  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  biblical.  As  a result,  he  became  a Baptist.  In  the 
fall  of  1638  in  Providence  Williams  joined  with  about  twenty 
other  men  and  women  to  form  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
America.  Even  though  Williams'  sojourn  as  a Baptist  lasted 
only  a few  months,  he  gave  to  future  Baptists  a legacy  of 
staunch  adherence  to  the  separation  of  church  state  and 
religious  freedom.' 

For  the  next  forty  years  Baptist  growth  remained 
confined  to  New  England.  Around  1644  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  John  Clarke  and  others  formed  the  second  Baptist 
congregation  in  the  New  World.  Baptist  sentiments  then 
began  to  emerge  in  neighboring  Massachusetts.  In  1654 
Harvard  College  President  Henry  Duster  was  compelled  to 


'j.  Stanley  Lemons,  The  First  Baptist  Church  in  America 
(Providence:  Charitable  Baptist  Society,  1988),  pp.  9-18;  H. 
Leon  McBeth,  The  Baptist  Heritage;  Four  Centuries  of 
Baptist  Witness  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1987),  pp.  124- 
136.  The  exact  date  of  the  founding  of  the  church  is  not 
known.  Robert  G.  Gardner  in  "The  Statistics  of  Early 
American  Baptists:  A Second  Look,"  Baptist  History  and 

Heritage  24  (October  1989) :29  gives  the  date  as  being  1639. 
He  also  contends  that  the  original  body  initially  numbered 
only  twelve.  McBeth  simply  states  that  the  event  occurred 
sometime  before  March  16,  1639.  The  Providence  congregation 
itself  holds  to  the  1638  date. 
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resign  his  post  because,  like  other  Baptists,  he  rejected 
infant  baptism.  Other  Massachusetts  citizens  were  arrested 
and  publicly  beaten  for  their  Baptist  beliefs.  Even  so. 
Baptist  congregations  were  formed  in  Swansea  (1649,  1663) 
and  in  Boston  (1665) In  the  future,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Boston  would  greatly  influence  Baptist  life  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere. 

English  Baptist  William  Screven  led  the  Baptists  of  New 
England  to  expand  to  the  South.  Fleeing  to  America  in  1668 
to  escape  religious  persecution,  Screven  initially  settled 
in  Kittery,  Maine.  Because  there  was  no  Baptist  church 
there,  he  frequently  traveled  to  Boston  to  worship  with  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  In  July  1682  the  Boston  church 
ordained  him  and  helped  him  to  establish  a church  in 
Kittery.  Screven  and  his  new  congregation  did  not  remain 
there.  After  initially  moving  to  Somerton,  he  and  the 
church  relocated  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1696.^ 
According  to  tradition  it  was  religious  persecution  that 
forced  these  Baptists  to  seek  a more  hospitable  climate; 


^McBeth  writes:  "The  earliest  Baptist  church  (in 

Massachusetts)  was  planted  near  Swansea  in  1663  by  John 
Miles,  but  the  church  was  actually  formed  as  early  as  1649 
at  Ilston,  near  Old  Swansea  in  Wales."  The  congregation 
migrated  to  Massachusetts  after  the  passage  of  the  1662  Act 
of  Uniformity.  McBeth,  Baptist  Witness,  p.  141. 

^According  to  some  traditions  the  church  was  forced  to 
move  to  the  South  prior  to  June  1684  due  to  religious 
persecution.  See:  John  A.  Hamrick,  "First  Baptist  Church, 

Charleston,  S.C.,"  in  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern 
Baptists . 1:247. 
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however,  historian  Robert  A.  Baker  contends  that  economic 
and  personal  considerations  were  more  likely  the  motives  for 
this  migration.  Indian  raids  were  increasing  in  the  Kittery 
area.  The  forests  that  were  necessary  to  sustain  Screven's 
shipbuilding  trade  were  being  depleted.  Also  Screven  had 
family  and  friends  living  in  South  Carolina,  a colony 
governed  by  religious  dissenters.  Regardless  of  the 
motivations,  it  is  clear  that  Screven  and  his  congregation 
joined  with  other  individual  Baptists  who  were  already 
residing  in  "Charles  Town"  to  form  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charleston.  This  was  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the 
South.'* 

Over  the  years  the  Charleston  church,  with  its  New 
England  roots,  struggled  between  General  and  Particular 
Baptists  factions  within  the  congregation  resulting  in 
discord  and  schism.^  When  the  Particular  Baptist  majority 


'‘Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  Its  People, 
1607-1972  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1974),  pp.  33-34.  For 
a further  discussion  of  the  dating  of  and  the  motivations 
for  the  migration  see;  Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven, 
Jr . , Adventure  in  Faith:  The  First  300  Years  of  First 

Baptist  Church.  Charleston.  South  Carolina  (Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1982),  pp.  65-70;  and  Leah  Townsend,  South 
Carolina  Baptists:  1670-1805  (Florence,  S.C.;  Florence 
Printing  Company,  1935),  pp.  5-11.  See  also:  Baker,  The 

First  Southern  Baptists.  (Nashville;  Broadman  Press,  1966) , 
p.  48ff;  and  Baker,  "The  Contributions  of  South  Carolina 
Baptists  to  the  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,"  Baptist  History  and  Heritage  17  (July  1982) :3. 

^General  Baptists  believed  in  the  "general"  atonement 
of  Christ.  This  meant  that  salvation  was  available  to  all 
because  Christ  died  for  all.  Particular  Baptists  believed 
in  a "particular"  or  limited  atonement  in  which  Christ  only 
died  for  the  elect.  This  controversy  originated  among 
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of  the  church  dismissed  pastor  Thomas  Simmons  in  1744  for, 
among  other  things,  claiming  to  be  a Particular  Baptist 
while  expressing  General  Baptist  views  against  George 
Whitfield,  there  were  no  ministers  available  in  the  region 
to  serve  the  church  as  pastor  on  a permanent  basis. 
Therefore,  out  of  necessity  they  began  writing  letters  to 
Baptists  in  the  North,  in  England,  and  in  Europe  trying  to 
procure  a new  pastor.®  They  found  their  minister  in 
Pennsylvania . 

The  center  of  Baptist  strength  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  was  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  The  first  Baptist 
church  in  the  region  was  established  at  Cold  Springs, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1684  by  Irishman  Thomas  Dugan  and  members 
of  the  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  church.  Even  though  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  first  Baptist  congregation 
was  migrants  from  New  England,  initially  most  Baptists  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  were  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
immigrants.  Other  churches  were  soon  established  including 
the  influential  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia  in 
1698.  Soon  there  was  a need  for  cooperation  between  the 
congregations.  As  early  as  1688  some  of  the  churches  began 
to  meet  together  periodically  to  encourage  and  to  support 
one  another.  Following  the  example  of  the  Welsh  and  English 


Baptists  in  England  and  migrated  with  Baptists  to  America. 
Baker,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  pp.  18-20. 

®Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  112-121. 
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Baptists,  in  1707  five  of  the  congregations  of  the  region 
created  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  to  "mediate  and 
execute  designs  of  public  good."  By  1757  the  association 
grew  numerically  and  geographically  to  include  twenty-five 
congregations  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  One  of  the  chief 
functions  of  this  organization  was  to  assist  congregations 
in  locating  a suitable  pastor.  That  is  why  the  South 
Carolinians  turned  to  this  body  for  help  in  1749.'^ 

Oliver  Hart,  a man  who  would  become  a dynamic  force 
among  Baptists  in  the  South  and  who  would  have  a profound 
influence  upon  future  Baptist  leader  Richard  Furman,  became 
the  pastor  of  the  divided  and  demoralized  Charleston 
congregation.  Born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1723, 
Hart  offered  himself  to  the  Charleston  church  after  hearing 
their  1749  letter  read  to  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 


“^Robert  G.  Torbet,  A Social  History  of  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association:  1707-1940  (Philadelphia:  Westbrook 

Publishing  Company,  1944),  pp.  13-18.  The  quotation  is  from 
William  W.  Keen,  Founding  of  First  Baptist  Church 
(Philadelphia:  n.p.,  1898),  p.  461  as  cited  by  Torbet,  p. 

15.  The  first  Baptist  association  was  created  in  1650  by 
three  churches  in  South  Wales.  In  1652  an  association  of 
Particular  Baptists  was  established  in  Abingdon,  England. 
Walter  B.  Shurden,  "The  Historical  Background  of  Baptist 
Associations,"  Review  & Expositor  77  (Spring  1980) :162. 
According  to  Shurden,  the  four  basic  objectives  of 
associations  in  America  were:  "(1)  to  promote  fellowship 

among  the  churches,  (2)  to  maintain  uniformity  in  faith  and 
practice  among  the  churches,  (3)  to  provide  counsel  and 
assistance  to  the  churches,  (4)  to  establish  a structure 
through  which  churches  could  cooperate  in  their  broader 
ministries."  Shurden,  "The  Associational  Principle,  1707- 
1814:  Its  Rationale,"  Foundations  21  ( July-September 

1978) :220. 
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Association.  Arriving  in  Charleston  on  the  very  day  that 
the  people  were  burying  Isaac  Chanler  who  had  been 
temporarily  supplying  the  church,  Hart  soon  accepted  their 
call  as  pastor  of  First  Baptist  in  February  1750.  Under 
Hart's  leadership  the  church  once  again  began  to  prosper.* 

In  1751  Oliver  Hart  persuaded  the  churches  at  Euhaw, 
Ashley  River,  Welsh  Neck,  and  his  own  Charleston 
congregation  to  join  together  to  form  the  Charleston  Baptist 
Association,  the  first  such  body  in  the  South  and  the  second 
in  the  American  colonies.’  There  were  only  five  churches  in 
South  Carolina  with  a total  membership  of  257.*° 

Remembering  fondly  "the  happy  consequences  of  union  and 
stated  intercourse  among  Churches  maintaining  the  same  faith 
and  order,"  Hart  drew  upon  his  experiences  in  the 
Philadelphia  Association  to  guide  the  new  Baptist  body. 


*Loulie  Latimer  Owens,  "Oliver  Hart,"  in  Allen, 
Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  1:601;  Joe  M.  King,  "The 
Religious  Society,"  in  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists. 
2:1153;  and  William  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit.  8 vols.  (New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1858- 
1872),  6:47-50.  For  a detailed  study  of  Hart's  pastorate 
see:  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  123-176. 

See  also:  Owens,  Oliver  Hart.  1723-1795.  A Biography 

(Greenville,  SC:  South  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
1966) . 

’Wood  Furman,  comp.,  A History  of  the  Charleston 
Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  (Charleston:  Press  of  J.  Hoff,  1811)  in  A Baptist 
Source  Book  With  Particular  Reference  to  Southern  Baptists, 
ed.  Robert  A.  Baker  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1966)  , p. 

16;  McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  p.  242. 

*°The  statistics  are  for  1750.  Robert  G.  Gardner,  "The 
Statistics  of  Early  American  Baptists:  A Second  Look," 

Baptist  History  and  Heritage  24  (October  1989):40-41. 
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Designed  to  promote  "the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  the 
maintenance  of  love  and  fellowship,  and  by  mutual 
consultations  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  churches," 
the  Charleston  Association  consciously  patterned  itself 
after  its  northern  counterpart  in  doctrine  and  polity.”  As 
historian  Leon  McBeth  has  noted,  the  Charleston  Association 
provided  Baptists  in  the  South  "their  major  forum  for 
discussion  of  issues,  ventures  in  church  extension  and  home 
missions,  efforts  in  ministerial  education,  and  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  churches  and  pastors  seeking 
settlement. 

Soon  the  Charleston  Association  launched  the  two 
endeavors  which  would  become  the  hallmarks  of  Baptist 
organizational  efforts:  missions  and  education.  Both  of 

these  causes  would  become  the  main  catalysts  for  regional 
and  national  cooperation  among  Baptists.  In  November  1755, 
after  a query  from  Hart's  church  the  association  voted  to 
seek  someone  to  become  an  itinerant  missionary  among  the 
destitute  peoples  of  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  The 
association  sent  Hart  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  to  secure  someone  for  the  missions 


”Wood  Furman,  History  of  Charleston  Association  in 
Baker,  Baptist  Source  Book,  p.  16;  Baker  and  Craven, 
Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  149-154. 

”McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  p.  219. 
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assignment.  He  obtained  the  services  of  John  Gano  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  life  of  John  Gano  (1727-1804)  illustrates  the 
inter-regional  activity  and  cooperation  of  Baptists  during 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Described  as  being  "one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Baptist  leaders  in  early  America,"  he  had  a 
significant  career  transversing  the  country.  Born  in 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  to  a Presbyterian  father  and  Baptist 
mother,  Gano  attended,  although  never  graduated  from, 
Princeton.  Influenced  by  Benjamin  Miller,  the  pastor  of 
Scotch  Plains  Baptist  Church,  he  became  a Baptist  by 
conviction  after  studying  the  Scriptural  basis  for  baptism. 
Called  to  the  ministry  soon  thereafter,  Gano  was  sent  out  by 
the  Philadelphia  Association  in  1752  on  a missionary  tour  in 
Virginia.  After  returning  to  New  Jersey,  for  a time  he 
pastored  the  Morristown  Church.  The  Philadelphia 
Association  sent  Gano  on  a second  tour  of  the  South  in  1754 
which  included  preaching  in  the  Yadkin  River  area  of  North 
Carolina.  There  he  worked  among  the  Jersey  settlement  which 
was  lead  by  Gano's  mentor  Benjamin  Miller.  Apparently 
Miller  had  led  some  of  his  New  Jersey  congregation  to 
migrate  to  the  South.  Once  again  Miller  had  success  in 
converting  not  only  sinners  but  also  Presbyterians  to  the 

‘^Wood  Furman,  History  of  the  Charleston  Association,  in 
Baker,  Baptist  Source  Book,  pp.  26-27;  Baker  and  Craven, 
Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  154-157.  Baker's  Baptist  Source 
Book  incorrectly  gives  the  date  as  1775. 
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Baptist  cause.  As  a part  of  this  second  tour  of  the  South, 
Gano  traveled  to  Charleston.  Hart  offered  his  pulpit  to  the 
traveling  evangelist  from  the  Philadelphia  Association.  In 
the  congregation  that  day  was  another  itinerant  evangelist, 
George  Whitef  ield. 

In  1756  when  the  Charleston  Association  sent  Hart  to 
Philadelphia  in  search  for  a missionary  to  the  Yadkin,  Gano 
was  the  obvious  choice.  Gano,  who  would  have  a significant 
influence  upon  Richard  Furman  and  after  whom  Furman  would 
name  one  of  his  children,  accepted  the  assignment.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Charleston  Association,  he  preached 
in  the  Yadkin  region  for  eight  months  "with  remarkable 
success."'^  Upon  the  completion  of  this  assignment,  Gano 
briefly  returned  to  the  Morristown  Church  before  again 


‘‘‘McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  pp.  213-214;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  American  Pulpit.  6:62-67;  "Condensed  Sketches — The 
Two  Ganos , " Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly  Chronicle.  January 
1843,  pp.  14-16.;  Leo  T.  Crismon,  "John  Gano,"  in  Allen, 
Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  1:524-525;  and  Baker  and 
Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp,  154-156. 

‘^Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  154-156. 
Quotation  from  Wood  Furman,  History  of  Charleston 
Association  in  Baker,  Baptist  Source  Book,  p.  27.  Baker 
notes:  "Although  the  Association  did  not  employ  a 

missionary  beyond  this  one  year,  it  continued  to  express  its 
interest  in  domestic  mission,  and  only  a combination  of 
deterring  factors  prevented  the  continuance  of  this 
program."  Robert  A.  Baker,  Relations  Between  Northern  and 
Southern  Baptists  (n.p. , 1948),  p.  11.  James  A.  Rogers 
credits  John  Gano  with  beginning  the  "merger  of  Regular  and 
Separate  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  was 
instrumental  in  causing  several  North  Carolina  churches  to 
affiliate  with  the  Charleston  Association."  James  A. 

Rogers,  Richard  Furman:  Life  and  Legacy  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer 

University  Press,  1985),  p.  99  flOO. 
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serving  a two  and  a half  year  stint  with  the  Yadkin 
Baptists.  In  1762  when  Jeremiah  Dodge  and  others  including 
Benjamin  Miller  and  members  from  the  Scotch  Pine  Baptist 
Church  helped  form  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York 
City,  Gano  became  the  pastor.  For  the  next  twenty-five 
years  Gano  divided  his  energies  between  that  congregation 
and  various  preaching  missions  to  New  England.  In  1787  he 
resigned  his  pastorate  and  moved  to  Limestone,  Kentucky.  In 
Kentucky  he  served  several  churches  connected  with  the 
Elkhorn  Association.  During  these  years  he  once  again  made 
missionary  journeys  to  South  Carolina  and  to  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island.  When  he  died  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1804 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  Gano  had  ministered  to  the 
heathen  and  to  the  faithful  in  every  region  in  the 
country.  ** 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Association  in 
1755  in  which  Hart  launched  the  missions  effort,  he  also 
initiated  his  second  major  campaign:  a fund  for  ministerial 

education.  Like  missions  this  effort  would  also  in  time 
lead  to  cooperation  with  Baptists  outside  of  the  South.  The 
Baptists  of  South  Carolina  had  to  develop  their  own 
indigenous  clergy  in  order  to  flourish  or  even  to  survive. 
Prior  to  1754  all  of  the  Baptist  clergymen  in  the  colony 
were  either  natives  of  the  stronger  Baptist  areas  of 

**Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  6:62-67; 

Allan,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  1:524-525. 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  or  from  England.  When  Samuel 
Stillman  announced  that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  there 
were  no  formal  provisions  for  ministerial  education  in  the 
South.  Hart  set  out  to  correct  this  deficiency.  When  the 
association  met  in  1755  Hart  proposed  that  they  create  the 
Baptist  Religious  Society  to  meet  this  need.  The  Religious 
Society  became  the  first  Baptist  organization  in  America 
designed  to  aid  ministerial  education.  It  predates  by  one 
year  the  Philadelphia  Association  supported  Baptist  academy 
at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  which  was  the  first  educational 
institution  associated  with  the  young  denomination.'^ 
Although  the  Religious  Society  was  not  formally 
connected  with  the  Charleston  Association,  the  society  was, 
as  Wood  Furman  noted  in  his  1811  history,  "highly  useful  in 


*^W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education;  A 
History  of  Furman  University  (Nashville:  Sunday  School  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1926),  pp.  22-26;  Harvey 
T.  Cook,  Education  in  South  Carolina  Under  Baptist  Control 
(Greenville,  SC:  n.p.,  1912),  pp.  lO-ll;  Baker  and  Craven, 

Adventure  in  Faith.  p.l60;  Jesse  L.  Boyd,  A History  of 
Baptists  in  America  Prior  to  1845  (New  York:  American  Press, 
1957) , pp.  54-55;  McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  p.  236;  and 
Robert  G.  Torbet,  A Social  History  of  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association  (Philadelphia:  Westbrook  Publishing 
Company,  1944),  pp.  67-68.  At  least  two  students  of  the 
Hopewell  Academy  figure  prominently  in  North-South 
interaction:  James  Manning  (1738-1791),  president  of  Rhode 

Island  College,  and  Hezekiah  Smith  (1737-1805),  pastor  of 
Haverhill  Massachusetts  Baptist  Church  and  agent  for  Rhode 
Island  College.  Both  Manning  and  Smith  as  well  as  other 
Hopewell  graduates  continued  their  education  at  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton.  Robert  G. 
Torbet,  "Baptist  Theological  Education:  An  Historical 

Survey,"  Foundations  6 (October  1963) :313. 
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aiding  the  Association  in  its  benevolent  design."**  During 
the  1757  annual  meeting  the  Charleston  Church  inguired: 
"Whether  there  could  not  be  some  method  concluded  upon,  to 
furnish,  with  suitable  degree  of  learning,  those  among  us 
who  appear  to  have  promising  gifts  for  the  ministry?"  The 
messengers  as  individuals  and  on  behalf  of  their  churches 
promptly  pledged  133  pounds  toward  ministerial  education. 

The  association  then  appointed  Hart  and  two  others  as 
trustees  to  administer  the  fund.  Because  at  this  time  there 
were  no  schools  for  ministerial  training,  the  Religious 
Society  and  the  association  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
aiding  young  ministerial  students  who  would  study  under  a 
more  knowledgeable  colleague  and  upon  creating  a library  for 
their  use.*^ 

The  experiences  of  the  first  recipients  of  this  aid 
demonstrates  the  interregional  nature  and  the  fluidity  of 
early  Baptist  life  in  the  South.  A native  of  Philadelphia, 
Samuel  Stillman  (1737-1807)  moved  to  Charleston  in  1748. 
Shortly  after  his  conversion  during  a revival  service  at  the 
Charleston  Church  conducted  by  Oliver  Hart,  Stillman  soon 


**Furman,  History  of  the  Charleston  Association  in 
Baker,  Baptist  Source  Book,  p.  28;  Arthur  L.  Walker,  Jr., 
"Cooperation  Through  Education,"  Baptist  History  and 
Heritage  24  (January  1989) :15. 

*’Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  161;  Cook, 
Education  in  South  Carolina,  p.  11;  "Ministerial  Education 
in  South  Carolina,"  The  Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly  Record. 
November  1844,  p.  322;  and  Townsend,  South  Carolina 
Baptists . pp.  118-119. 
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began  to  prepare  for  a ministerial  career  by  studying  with 
Hart.  After  a brief  pastorate  of  the  James  Island  Church, 
Stillman  moved  to  New  Jersey  for  health  reasons.  In  1765  he 
became  pastor  of  the  influential  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  42  years  until  his 
death  in  1807.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society ( 1802 ) , the  first 
such  organization  in  America.  He  also  served  as  a trustee 
for  Brown  University.  Evan  Pugh  (1729-1802),  also  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  renounced  his  Quaker  background  when  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Baptists  in  North  Carolina. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  John  Gano  he  moved  to  Charleston 
to  begin  work  under  the  tutelage  of  Hart  and  others.  He 
pastored  several  churches  in  South  Carolina.  A native  of 
Bristol,  England,  Edmund  Matthews  was  converted  in  America 
while  listening  to  Separate  Baptist  Philip  Mulkey.  After  a 
stint  working  with  Hart  in  Charleston,  Matthews  pastored  a 
church  on  Hilton  Head  Island.  Edmund  Botsford  (1745-1819) 
of  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  England,  came  to  America  in  search 
of  personal  fortunes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  preaching 
of  Oliver  Hart  he  became  a Christian  and  began  studying  for 
the  ministry.  He  served  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  in  Welsh  Neck  and  Georgetown,  South  Carolina. 

An  author  of  religious  tracts,  Botsford  relied  on  his  friend 
Richard  Furman  for  literary  criticism  and  publication 
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advice.  Until  Botsford's  death  in  1819  Furman  and  the 
Georgetown  pastor  continued  to  correspond  regularly.^® 

Despite  the  initial  support  collected  at  the  early 
meetings  of  the  Charleston  Association,  enthusiasm  gave  way 
to  skepticism.  Critics  began  to  raise  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  the  association  becoming  involved  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Some  feared  that  this  was  breaching  the 
authority  of  the  association  and  could  lead  to  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  local  church.  Despite  the  opposition, 
or  rather  non-support  by  segments  of  the  association,  the 
independent  Religious  Society  of  Charleston  continued  to 
carry  out  the  work  with  the  support  of  First  Baptist  Church 
Charleston.^' 

The  American  Revolution  disrupted  the  evangelistic  and 
educational  efforts  of  the  Baptists  of  Charleston.  Hart, 
who  was  passionately  committed  to  these  twin  causes,  now 
devoted  himself  to  a third  cause:  American  independence. 

During  this  time  of  war  the  struggle  for  independence 


^°Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  157-160; 
McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education,  p.  26;  and 
Davis  Collier  Woolley  ed.  et  al..  Baptist  Advance:  The 

Achievements  of  the  Baptists  of  North  America  for  a Century 
and  a Half  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1964),  p.25.  See 
also:  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  6:71-79,  138- 

145;  Charles  D.  Mallary,  Memoirs  of  Elder  Edmund  Botsford 
(Charleston:  W.  Riley,  1832) ; and  Basil  Manly,  Mercv  and 
Judcfment:  A Discourse  Containing  Some  Fragments  of  the 

History  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  (n.p., 
1837),  pp.  35-38. 

^‘Baker,  "Contributions  of  South  Carolina  Baptists,"  pp. 
6-7;  Cook,  Education  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  13-15.;  and 
Townsend,  South  Carolina  Baptists,  pp.  118-119. 
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superseded  missions  and  ministerial  education.  In  July  1775 
Hart  toured  the  South  Carolina  interior  trying  to  convert 
the  reluctant  colonists  to  the  crusade  for  independence. 
Hart's  protege  Richard  Furman  did  likewise. These  two 
Baptist  leaders  again  joined  forces  in  1776  in  a successful 
attempt  to  disestablish  the  Anglican  Church  in  South 
Carolina. As  a result  of  their  political  activities,  both 
became  targets  of  British  ire.  When  the  British  threatened 
Charleston  in  1780  Hart  fled  inland  and  then  to  Virginia. 
While  in  exile  in  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Hopewell,  New 
Jersey,  Baptist  Church  called  Hart  to  be  their  pastor.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  continued  as  pastor  of  that  New 


^^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  28.  For  a more  detailed 
account  of  Hart's  journey  see:  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure 

in  Faith,  pp.  165-166.  See  also;  Loulie  Latimer  Owens, 
"Oliver  Hart  and  the  American  Revolution,"  Journal  of  the 
South  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society  1 (1975):  2-30; 
Owens,  "The  Back-Country  Commission  of  Drayton,  Tennent,  and 
Hart,"  Sandlapper  (1976). 

“in  April  1776  Hart  and  Furman,  who  was  then  pastor  of 
High  Hills  Church,  participated  in  a called  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  religious  dissenters  of  the  South 
Carolina  colony  held  in  Furman's  church.  Led  by 
Presbyterian  William  Tennent,  the  informal  delegates  drew  up 
the  "Dissenters'  Petition"  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
demanding  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
South  Carolina.  Hart  and  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association 
fought  hard  for  the  disestablishment  clause.  The  Commons 
House  approved  the  measure.  Hart  enthusiastically  wrote  to 
Richard  Furman,  "We  now  have  a bright  prospect  that  we  shall 
obtain  religious  liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  in  this  State. 

. . ."  In  March  1778  when  the  General  Assembly,  with  Wood 
Furman  (Richard's  father)  as  a member,  approved  a 
constitution  for  the  new  state,  Protestantism  and  not  the 
Episcopal  Church  became  the  established  religion.  Oliver 
Hart  to  Richard  Furman,  12  February  1777  in  Cook,  Biography 
of  Furman,  p.  56;  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  33-37. 
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Jersey  congregation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Furman, 
who  had  also  been  forced  to  flee  the  British  invaders, 
decided  to  return  to  South  Carolina.^** 

When  hostilities  ceased  the  Charleston  Church  and  the 
association  were  in  disarray.  During  the  war  the  church  had 
lent  300  pounds  to  the  struggling  American  government.  When 
British  forces  captured  Charleston,  the  invaders  seized  the 
church's  property. Now  the  church  was  deeply  in  debt  and 
without  leadership.  Since  1780  the  congregation  had  been 
without  a full  time  pastor.  In  April  1783  the  church 
invited  Hart  to  return  to  Charleston.  After  much 
vacillation.  Hart  decided  to  remain  in  the  North.  The 
church  turned  to  Richard  Furman  who  finally  accepted  the 
post  in  1787.^® 


^'‘Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  173-175. 

^^Allan,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  1:248. 

^*For  four  years  the  church  struggled  to  get  either  Hart 
or  Furman  to  accept  the  pastorate.  After  Hart  initially 
rejected  the  1783  offer,  the  church  called  Furman  in  March 
1784.  Furman  declined  citing  the  pressing  needs  of  his  own 
congregation  at  the  High  Hills.  Once  again,  the  church 
extended  the  call  to  Hart.  Hart  urged  them  to  once  again 
call  Furman.  Furman  hesitated  as  long  as  Hart  was 
continuing  to  consider  returning  to  Charleston.  Hart 
remained  indecisive  for  some  time,  and  thereby  placing  the 
Charleston  Church  and  Furman  in  an  awkward  situation.  In 
1785  the  church  once  again  urged  Furman  to  accept  the 
pastorate.  By  1786  Hart  had  firmly  declined  the  Charleston 
offer;  however,  now  Furman  was  reluctant  to  leave  High  Hills 
during  the  growing  spiritual  menace  of  Methodism.  In  1787 
Furman  finally  accepted  the  offer.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman, 
pp.  51-59.  Even  though  Hart's  indecision  and  the 
vacillation  of  the  Charleston  Church  put  strains  on  Furman 
and  Hart's  relationship,  the  two  continued  to  correspond 
throughout  this  period  and  beyond.  Even  after  Furman  was 
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Furman  assumed  Hart's  mantle  of  leadership  not  only 
within  the  congregation  but  in  the  association  as  well. 
Already  a convert  to  the  twin  causes  of  missions  and 
ministerial  education,  Furman  eagerly  adopted  Hart's 
programs  and  made  the  issues  uniquely  his  own.  Furman  knew 
that  the  needs  for  evangelism  and  for  an  educated  clergy 
were  not  limited  to  the  South  and  that  Baptist  brethren  in 
the  North  were  also  addressing  the  same  issues. 

Baptists  everywhere  in  the  country  came  to  realize  that 
they  could  achieve  much  more  by  cooperation  rather  than 
through  duplication  or  competition.  Even  though  separated 
by  geography,  the  ties  of  a common  heritage,  continuing 
personal  and  organizational  contacts,  combined  with  a new 
commitment  to  a common  cause,  helped  to  bind  together 
Baptists  as  never  before.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
national  cooperative  effort  in  support  of  the  first  Baptist 
institution  of  higher  education:  Brown  University. 


settled  in  the  Charleston  pastorate.  Hart  and  his  family 
continued  to  contemplate  returning  South.  In  a 1790  letter 
to  Hart,  Furman  wrote:  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  Mrs.  Hart 

suffers  so  much  in  the  northern  climate,  her  inclination 
seems  strong  for  a return  to  her  native  country  and  I should 
be  very  glad  should  Providence  so  direct  to  see  you  both 
once  more  among  us."  Richard  Furman  to  Oliver  Hart,  August 
27,  1790.  Richard  Furman  Papers,  South  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Society  Collection,  James  B.  Duke  Library,  Furman 
University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  2 

"THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  KINDRED  MINDS"; 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY'S  SOUTHERN  CONNECTION 

The  first  national  cooperative  effort  for  Baptists  was 
the  creation  of  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island  in  1764. 
Even  though  it  was  located  in  New  England,  the  college 
initially  depended  upon  Southern  support  for  survival.  As 
the  sole  national  institution  sponsored  by  the  disparate 
Baptists,  Brown  helped  to  forge  the  ties  that  would  be 
crucial  for  future  cooperative  endeavors,  especially 
missions.  For  both  benefactors  and  students,  the  school 
also  helped  to  establish  the  personal  relationships  that 
would  help  ease  tensions  when  nationalism  gave  way  to 
sectionalism. 

"Among  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  earliest 
reminiscences  of  my  life,  are  the  obligations  which  still 
direct  my  gratitude,  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  & particularly  of  Providence,"  wrote  former  South 
Carolina  Governor  and  Brown  University  alumnus  David 
Rogerson  Williams  in  1830.'  "Those  early  associations  have 

'a  native  South  Carolinian,  David  Rogerson  Williams  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  political  leaders  of  that  state 
prior  to  the  nullification  controversy.  He  was  a member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  a Brigadier 
General  during  the  War  of  1812,  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
from  1814-1816,  and  a South  Carolina  State  Senator.  "David 
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not  ceased,  in  old  age,  to  call  up  the  most  delightful 
emotions,  as  in  earlier  days,  they  animated  the  more  lively 
and  ardent  enjoyments."  The  Southern  lawyer  and  large 


Rogerson  Williams"  in  N.  Louise  Bailey,  Mary  L.  Morgan,  and 
Carolyn  R.  Taylor,  Biographical  Directory  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate,  1776-1985  (Columbia:  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  1986),  pp.  1730-1733;  Mary  D.  Vaughan,  ed. , 
Historical  Catalogue  of  Brown  University:  1764-1904 
(Providence:  Brown  University,  1905),  p.  535;  and 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress:  1774-1949 
(Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 

1950),  p.  2016.  Williams  was  the  grandson  of  Robert 
Williams,  a noted  regular  Baptist  minister  from  North 
Carolina  who  pastored  the  Welsh  Neck  Church  in  South 
Carolina.  Edmund  Botsford  would  later  become  pastor  of  that 
church.  Williams'  father,  David,  was  taught  by  Oliver  Hart. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  trustee  of  the  Charleston  Church, 
David  Williams  also  served  as  an  agent  for  Rhode  Island 
College  collecting  contributions  in  Charleston  and  on  the 
Pedee.  From  the  available  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  David  Williams'  religious  orientation.  Harvey 
Toliver  Cook,  The  Life  and  Legacy  of  David  Rogerson  Williams 
(New  York:  n.p.,  1916),  pp.  44-47.  Leah  Townsend,  South 
Carolina  Baptists:  1670-1805  (Florence,  SC:  The  Florence 
Printing  Company,  1935),  p.  65.  Julius  W.  Pratt  states: 
"Under  the  influence  of  his  mother's  pastor,  Richard  Furman, 
David  was  sent  for  preparatory  training  to  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  to  Rhode  Island  College." 
Pratt  in  Dumas  Malone,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography.  10  vols.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1964),  10:253.  The  exact  relationship  between  Furman  and 
Williams  is  unclear.  Williams  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  Charleston  Association  education  fund, 
perhaps  because  he  was  not  studying  for  the  ministry  at 
Rhode  Island  College.  Even  so,  this  does  not  rule  out 
Furman  taking  personal  as  well  as  possible  financial 
interest  in  Williams.  Occasional  references  to  Williams  do 
appear  in  the  personal  correspondence  of  Furman;  however, 
they  do  not  reveal  the  exact  nature  of  their  ties.  Harvey  T. 
Cook,  A Biography  of  Richard  Furman  (Greenville,  SC:  Baptist 
Courier  Job  Rooms,  1913),  pp.  46,  85.  Williams  was  forced 
to  withdraw  from  school  during  his  junior  year  to  take  care 
of  his  financially  troubled  estate  in  South  Carolina. 
Returning  to  Providence  to  study  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Rhode  Island  bar  and  married  the  daughter  of  a well  to  do 
Rhode  Island  merchant  prior  to  settling  down  with  his  new 
family  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  Bailey,  p.  1730. 
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plantation  owner's  student  years  in  Providence  shaped  his 
life.  "To  the  patronage  of  its  charming  society,  I 
constantly  trace  back  the  formation  of  whatever  of  good 
habits  & all  the  pleasures  of  industry  that,  have 
subsequently  arisen  to  me."  Yet  for  Williams  and  other 
Southerners  who  had  similar  ties  to  New  England,  the  ever 
increasing  sectionalism  and  the  resulting  strains  on 
interregional  ties  troubled  them.  He  lamented  this  "period 
of  most  unfortunate  exasperation  & alienation  of  good  will 
between  communities  who  have  and  ought  forever  to  enjoy  the 
most  powerful  & abiding  attachments"  and  hoped  that  "the 
liberality  which,  actuates  portions  of  the  public  mind,  may 
reclaim  the  whole  to  former  confidence  & esteem."^  For  this 
former  Southern  governor,  the  rising  tide  of  sectionalism 
had  not  dampened  his  fond  memories  of  New  England. 

For  Williams  and  other  Southerners  the  personal  ties 
between  the  North  and  South  were  educational  ones. 

Initially  Southerners  did  not  have  the  resources  or 
sufficient  inclination  to  establish  their  own  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Instead  they  depended  upon  the  North. 


^David  R.  Williams  to  A.  Caswell,  30  October  1830,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Papers,  John  Hay  Library,  Brown  University.  In 
1830  the  newly  formed  Rhode  Island  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  sought  to  induct  Williams  and  other  Brown 
alumni  into  their  new  chapter.  In  acknowledging  the 
invitation  for  membership,  Williams  notes:  "It  is  probable, 

I may  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  myself  of  the  honour 
intended,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year."  Eighteen  days 
later,  Williams  was  mortally  wounded  by  falling  timbers  of  a 
bridge  he  was  constructing.  Bailey,  Biographical 
Dictionary,  p.  1732. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  key  institutions  such  as  the 
Baptist  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University)  and  its 
Presbyterian  counterpart  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton)  Southerners  participated  in  the  formation, 
funding,  and  mission  of  these  schools.  The  need  for  an 
educated  clergy  motivated  Southerners.  In  time  this  same 
desire  would  lead  the  South  to  establish  its  own 
institutions  to  better  serve  the  region's  ministerial  needs. 

While  an  educated  ministry  had  not  always  been  a 
priority  among  Baptists  in  America,  by  the  1750s  a few 
Baptist  leaders  recognized  the  need  for  formal  ministerial 
education.  The  Baptist  cause  was  suffering  because  of  the 
lack  of  it.^  In  1755  South  Carolinian  Oliver  Hart  inspired 


^ During  these  years  there  were  few  educated  Baptist 
ministers  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  a 1766  (?)  letter  to  Dr.  John  Gill  of  London  asking  for 
help  for  Rhode  Island  College,  prominent  New  England  Baptist 
minister  and  college  trustee  Isaac  Backus  wrote: 

One  grand  objection  which  has  been  made  much 
use  of  against  believer's  baptism,  has  been  that 
none  but  ignorant  and  illiterate  men  have  embraced 
those  sentiments.  And  there  was  so  much  color  for 
it  as  this,  namely,  that  ten  years  ago,  there  were 
but  two  Baptist  ministers  in  all  New  England,  who 
had  what  is  called  a liberal  education  and  they 
were  not  clear  in  the  doctrines  of  Grace  [having 
Armenian  leanings] . But  lately  three  others  have 
come  from  the  Southern  governments;  Viz.  Mr. 

Samuel  Stillman,  who  is  settled  in  Boston;  Mr. 

Hezekiah  Smith  who  has  had  remarkable  success  at 
Haverhill,  [Massachusetts]  where  he  has  gathered  a 
large  society;  and  Mr.  James  Manning  who  is 
settled  at  Warren,  R.I.  And  as  the  Baptist [s] 
have  met  with  a great  deal  of  abuse  from  those  who 
are  called  learned  men  in  our  land,  they  have  been 
not  a little  prejudiced  against  learning  itself; 
but  latterly  there  has  been  a considerable 
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the  Charleston  Association  to  support  such  education  through 
his  Religious  Society.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  the  oldest  Baptist 
organization  in  America,  established  the  first  Baptist 
school  in  the  colonies:  Isaac  Eaton's  Hopewell  Academy  in 

Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  Even  though  some  of  the  most  noted 
leaders  of  the  Baptist  movement,  including  James  Manning  and 
Hezekiah  Smith,  were  educated  by  Eaton,  the  association's 
academy  was  only  a tentative  solution  to  the  problem.  By 
its  very  design  the  Hopewell  Academy  was  only  a preparatory 
school.  A basic  Latin  grammar  school  education  was  not 
enough. 


alteration  in  respect  to  those  things.  . . . 

Isaac  Backus  to  John  Gill,  1766?  in  William  G.  McLoughlin, 

sd. , The Diary  of  Isaac  Backus.  3 vols.  (Providence:  Brown 

University  Press,  1979),  2:607. 

'‘Harvey  T.  Cook,  Education  in  South  Carolina  Under 
Baptist  Control  (Greenville,  SC:  n.p.,  1912),  pp.  10-11;  A. 
D.  Gillette,  ed. , Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association,  From  A.D.  1707.  to  A.D.  1807  (Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1851),  pp.  74,  76,  77; 
Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown  University. 
Including  the  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  President 
Manning.  1756-1791  (Providence:  n.p.  1897) , pp.  8-10;  and 
Robert  G.  Torbet,  A Social  History  of  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association  (Philadelphia:  Westbrook  Publishing 
Company,  1944),  pp.  67-68.  In  a 1762  letter  addressed  to 
"the  Board  of  Particular  Baptist  Ministers  in  London,"  the 
Philadelphia  Association  asked  their  British  counterpart  for 
aid  for  their  struggling  school: 

Some  of  the  churches  are  now  destitute;  but 
we  have  a prospect  of  supplies,  partly  by  means  of 
a Baptist  academy  lately  set  up.  This  infant 
seminary  of  learning  is  yet  weak,  having  no  more 
than  twenty-four  pounds  a year  towards  its 
support.  Should  it  be  in  your  power  to  favor  this 
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To  complete  their  education  Hopewell  graduates  had  few 
options.  In  1763  there  were  only  six  colleges  in  the 
American  colonies.  Each  of  them  were  controlled  by  groups 
who  were  at  least  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  to  the  Baptist 
cause:  Harvard  and  Yale  belonged  to  the  Congregationalists ; 

King's  College  (Columbia),  William  and  Mary,  and  the  College 
of  Pennsylvania  were  Anglican;  and  The  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton)  was  a Presbyterian  institution.  Hopewell 
Academy  graduates  James  Manning  and  Hezekiah  Smith  continued 
their  education  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.^ 

Encouraged  by  the  initial  success  of  Hopewell  Academy, 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Morgan 


school  any  way,  we  presume  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  how?  A few  books  proper  for  such  a school, 
or  a small  apparatus,  or  some  pieces  of  apparatus, 
are  more  immediately  wanted,  and  not  to  be  had 
easily  in  these  parts.  We  have  also,  of  late, 
endeavored  to  form  a library  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  use  of  our  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  are 
not  able  to  purchase  books.  This  design  also 
wants  the  assistance  of  our  brethren  in  England. 

Gillette,  Minutes  of  Philadelphia  Association,  pp.  84-85. 

^While  Brown  University  historian  Walter  C.  Bronson 
states  that  these  colleges  did  not  have  religious  tests  for 
admittance,  William  G.  McLoughlin  contends  that  prior  to  the 
founding  of  Rhode  Island  College  there  were  only  seven 
Harvard  or  Yale  educated  Baptist  ministers  in  all  of  New 
England.  None  graduated  after  1734.  These  seven  ministers 
comprised  approximately  one  quarter  of  the  ministers  of  the 
region.  Bronson,  The  History  of  Brown  University:  1764- 

1914  (Providence:  Brown  University,  1914),  pp.  3-5;  William 
G.  McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  1630-1833:  The  Baptists 

and  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.  2 vols.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1971)  I:  282-287,  491-492.  Cf. 
Robert  G.  Torbet,  "Baptist  Theological  Education:  An 

Historical  Survey,"  Foundations  6 (October  1963):  312-313. 
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Edwards,  set  out  to  establish  the  first  Baptist  college  in 
the  British  Empire.*  Edwards,  the  Welsh  born  and  English 
educated  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
first  introduced  the  subject  to  that  body  in  October  1762.’ 
Not  every  one  was  enthusiastic  about  the  idea.  In  his 
Materials  for  a History  of  the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island. 
Edwards  wrote: 

The  first  mover  for  it  in  1762  was  laughed  at  as  a 
projector  of  a thing  impracticable.  Nay,  many  of 
the  Baptists  themselves  discouraged  the  design 
(prophesying  evil  to  the  churches  in  case  it 


*Rhode  Island  College's  first  professor,  David  Howell, 
wrote: 


Many  of  the  Churches  being  supplied  with  able 
Pastors  from  Mr  Eatons  Academy  & thus  being 
convinced  by  experience  of  the  great  usefulness  of 
human  Literature  to  more  thoroughly  furnish  the 
Man  of  God  for  the  most  important  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphian 
Association  were  strengthened  & their  Hearts 
encouraged  to  extend  their  designs  of  promoting 
literature  in  the  Society  by  erecting  on  some 
suitable  part  of  this  Continent  a College  or 
University  which  should  be  principally  under  the 
Direction  & Government  of  the  Baptists. 

Quoted  in  Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University,  pp.  7-8. 
While  recognizing  that  there  were  other  Baptist  institutions 
already  in  existence  in  1764  including  the  Bristol  academy 
in  England,  McLoughlin  contends  that  "none  of  them  could  be 
called  colleges."  McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  1:500. 

’The  associational  minutes  for  this  meeting  do  not 
mention  such  a proposal;  however,  some  historians  believe 
this  was  when  and  where  the  first  public  discussion  of  the 
idea  occurred.  Gillette,  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association . pp.  86-88;  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown 
University,  pp.  18-19;  Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University, 
p.  8;  William  H.  Brackney,  The  Baptists.  (Westport,  CT: 
Greenwood  Press,  1988),  pp.  158-159;  William  D.  Thompson, 
Philadelphia's  First  Baptists  (Philadelphia:  The  First 

Baptist  Church  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1989),  p.  12. 
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should  take  place)  from  an  unhappy  prejudice 
against  learning;  and  threatened  (not  only 
nonconcurrence  but)  opposition.* 

Even  so  Edwards  and  others  fought  on. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  institution  would  be 

its  location.  Because  Harvard  and  Yale  already  dominated 

New  England  and  King's  College  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey 

served  the  Middle  Atlantic  colonies,  Southerners,  with  only 

the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  their  region,  made  a bid 

for  locating  the  new  school  in  the  South.  Even  though  the 

future  strength  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  would  lie  in 

the  middle  colonies,  the  leaders  knew  it  would  be  difficult 

to  get  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  or  New 

York  to  grant  a charter  for  a college  when  schools  already 

existed  there.  In  the  1760s  Rhode  Island  proved  to  be  the 

logical  choice.  Not  only  were  New  England  Baptists  22,000 

strong  in  1760  with  eighty  per  cent  of  them  living  in  Rhode 

Island,  the  Rhode  Island  colonial  government  was  then 

controlled  by  Baptists  and  was  therefore  more  likely  to 

grant  a charter  for  the  college.  Therefore,  they  chose 

Rhode  Island.  In  1764,  the  colonial  assembly  issued  a 

charter  to  Rhode  Island  College.  Briefly  located  in  Warren, 

the  college  moved  to  its  permanent  home  in  Providence  in 

1770. ’ 

^Quoted  in  Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University,  p.  8. 

^McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  1:492-493;  Bronson, 
History  of  Brown  University,  p.  9;  and  Torbet,  Social 
History  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  p.  68. 
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Even  though  the  colonial  assembly  incorporated  Rhode 
Island  College  as  a Baptist  institution  and  the 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Warren  (Rhode  Island)  Baptist 
Associations  financially  supported  the  college,  the  school 
needed  economic  help  from  Baptists  and  non-Baptists  alike 
from  throughout  the  colonies  and  from  Britain. For  a year 
and  a half  Morgan  Edwards  toured  England  and  Ireland  in 
search  of  funds  for  the  school.  Returning  in  1768  Edwards 


'°Even  though  Baptists  would  have  the  majority  among  the 
"Trustees  . . . and  Fellows  of  the  College  or  University  in 
the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  in  New  England  in  America,"  other  Christian 
denominations  would  be  represented  on  the  governing  boards. 
The  Charter  of  1764  reads: 

. . . the  Corporation  thereof  shall  consist  of  two 
Branches  Vizt:  that  of  the  Trustees.  & that  of  the 
fellowship  with  distinct  seperate  (sic)  & 
respective  powers,  and  that  the  Number  of  the 
Trustees  shall  and  may  be  thirty  six  of  which 
twenty  two  shall  forever  be  Elected  of  the 
Denomination  called  Baptists  or  Antipedobaptists 
Five  shall  for  ever  be  elected  of  the  Denomination 
called  Friends  or  Quakers,  four  shall  for  ever  be 
elected  of  the  Denomination  called 
Congregationalists,  & Five  shall  for  ever  be 
elected  of  the  Denomination  called  Episcopalians  & 
that  the  Succession  of  this  Branch  shall  be  for 
ever  chosen  & filled  up  from  the  respective 
Denominations  in  this  proportion  and  according  to 
these  Numbers  which  are  hereby  fixt  & shall  remain 
to  perpetuity  immutably  the  same.  . . . 

The  charter  also  called  for  the  selection  of  twelve  fellows, 
eight  of  which  were  to  be  Baptists.  The  president  of  the 
college  had  to  be  a Baptist  minister.  "Charter  of  1764"  in 
Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University,  pp.  501-503.  See 
also:  McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  1:493-495;  Vaughan, 

ed..  Historical  Catalogue  of  Brown  University,  p.  3. 
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brought  with  him  £888  10s.  2d.  sterling.”  More 
significantly  for  the  development  of  interregional  ties,  the 
board  of  the  corporation  sent  representatives  to  the  South 
to  canvass  for  funds.  The  most  significant  of  these  agents 
were  John  Gano  and  Hezekiah  Smith.  Both  Gano  and  Smith  were 
natural  choices  for  the  assignment.  Even  though  both  men 
were  Northerners,  they  had  traveled  extensively  in  the  South 
and  were  well  known  in  Baptist  circles  there. 

Gano's  association  with  Rhode  Island  College  dates  from 
the  very  formation  of  the  school.  Counted  as  one  of  its 
founders,  he  was  named  in  the  school's  charter  as  one  of  the 
Baptist  trustees.'^  In  1769  the  Philadelphia  Association 
designated  him  as  a collector  of  contributions  from  New  York 
for  the  school.*^  Gano's  fund  raising  efforts,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  the  colony  of  New  York.  In  1774  while 
attending  the  Charleston  Association  as  a fraternal 
messenger  from  the  Philadelphia  Baptists,  he,  along  with 
Oliver  Hart  and  Francis  Pelot,  was  appointed  by  the 
Charleston  body  to  address  Baptists  throughout  America 


“Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University,  pp.  38-39. 
Edwards'  collection  which  was  equivalent  to  $4500  was  used 
to  establish  a permanent  fund  for  the  school.  Vaughan, 
Historical  Catalogue,  p.  3. 

‘^Bronson,  History  of  Brown  University,  p.  501. 

“Gillette,  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  p. 


109. 
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concerning  the  needs  of  Rhode  Island  College. During  that 
same  year,  the  college  corporation  passed  a resolution 
thanking  Gano  "for  having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  promote 
a subscription  for  this  College  in  the  Southern  colonies." 
They  authorized  him  to  "proceed  upon  the  same  business  in 
any  other  places  and  methods  which  he  shall  judge  most 
beneficial  towards  the  advancement  of  the  College."'^ 

Born  in  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Hezekiah 
Smith  (1737-1805)  showed  an  early  interest  in  spiritual 
matters.  Baptized  by  John  Gano  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Smith  pursued  his 
education  at  the  Hopewell  Academy  along  with  future  Rhode 
Island  College  President  James  Manning’®.  After  graduating 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1762,  Smith  headed  South 


’‘‘W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education:  A 

History  of  Furman  University  (Nashville:  Sunday  School  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1926),  p.  27. 

'^Quoted  in  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown  University,  p. 
158.  The  exact  amount  Gano  raised  in  unknown. 

'^According  to  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Smith  "joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  John  Gano,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old." 
William  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  8 vols. 
(New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1858-1872),  6:96. 
Reuben  Aldridge  Guild  in  Early  History  of  Brown  University 
states:  "In  his  youth,  be  became  pious,  and  at  the  age  of 

nineteen  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Gano." 
(p.  147)  According  to  Brackney,  Gano  was  pastor  of  the 
Morristown  Church  from  1752  to  1754,  at  Jersey  Settlement  in 
North  Carolina  from  1756-60,  and  pastor  of  First  Baptist, 

New  York  City  from  1762-87.  Since  Hezekiah  Smith  would  have 
been  19  in  1756,  Guild's  account  is  more  likely  to  be 
accurate.  Brackney,  The  Baptists,  p.  173. 
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to  "reinvigorate  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired  by 
study.'*  During  this  fifteen  month  convalescence  trip 
turned  evangelistic  tour  Smith  traveled  over  4200  miles  and 
preached  173  sermons.  He  briefly  ministered  to  the  Cashaway 
Neck  Church  on  the  Pee  Dee  River  in  South  Carolina.  He  also 
met  some  of  the  key  leaders  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  the 
South  including  the  founders  of  the  Charleston  Association's 
Religious  Society.  In  1763  he  became  a friend  of  Oliver 
Hart,  pastor  of  First  Church  Charleston,  and  preached  in  his 
pulpit.  In  September  of  that  year  Hart  and  other  ministers 
of  the  Charleston  Association  ordained  Smith  as  an 
evangelist.**  When  Smith  was  called  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  1766,  Smith 
transferred  his  membership  to  the  newly  formed  congregation 
from  the  Baptist  Church  of  Charleston.*’ 


Samuel  F.  Smith  to  William  B.  Sprague,  August  30,  1858 
in  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  6:97;  Brackney, 
The  Baptists,  pp.  260-261. 

**Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown  University,  p.  147.; 
Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven,  Jr. , Adventure  in  Faith: 
The  First  300  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1982),  p.  144; 
Townsend,  South  Carolina  Baptists,  pp.  86,  118;  and 
Brackney,  The  Baptists,  p.  261.  Townsend  notes  that 
"probably"  Smith  was  among  the  first  recipients  of  support 
for  ministerial  education  aid  from  the  Charleston  Society; 
however,  there  is  no  documentation  to  support  this 
conjecture.  Townsend,  p.  119. 

*’Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  Chaplain  Smith  and  the 
Baptists;  or.  Life,  Journals.  Letters,  and  Addresses  of  the 

Rsv « Hezekiah  Smith,  D.D.  of  Haverhill.  Massachusetts.  1737- 

1805  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
1885),  pp.  110-111.  Gano,  Manning,  and  Samuel  Stillman 
presided  over  the  installation  service.  Sprague,  Annals  of 
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In  1769  Smith  returned  to  the  South.  This  time  he  came 
as  an  agent  of  Rhode  Island  College.  The  relationships  he 
established  on  his  earlier  journey  proved  to  be  helpful  in 
making  friends  and  supporters  for  the  new  school.  Traveling 
extensively  throughout  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  called 
upon  old  friends  and  made  new  ones  in  the  name  of  Rhode 
Island  College.  Old  acquaintances  Thomas  Screven  of 
Charleston  pledged  fifty  pounds  and  James  Island  resident 
John  Screven  promised  ten  pounds  for  the  school. 

While  in  Savannah  he  met  evangelist  George  Whitefield  and 
preached  for  him  at  Whitefield' s Bethesda  orphanage.^’ 

Other  new  friends  included  Moses  Linds,  a Jewish  merchant  in 
Charleston  who  pledged  twenty  pounds.  In  keeping  with  the 
Rhode  Island  legacy  of  religious  toleration  for  religious 
dissenters  and  Jews,  and  in  response  to  Linds'  gift,  the 
Rhode  Island  College  Corporation  went  on  record  that 
"children  of  Jews  may  be  admitted  into  this  Institution,  and 
entirely  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  own  religion  without  any 


the  Pulpit  6:98-99.  Oliver  Hart,  in  part,  founded  the 
Charleston  Association's  Religious  Society  to  support 
ministerial  education  in  response  to  Stillman's  call  to  the 
ministry.  Stillman  was  the  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Boston 
at  the  time  of  Smith's  move  to  Haverhill.  Loulie  Latimer 
Owens,  Oliver  Hart.  1723-1795;  A Biography  (Greenville,  SC: 
South  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1966),  p.  13. 

^°Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  144. 

^*Guild,  Chaplain  Smith,  p.  138. 
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constraint  or  imposition  whatsoever . It  was  also  on  this 
trip  that  Smith  met  the  fourteen  year  old  Richard  Furman. “ 
Not  all  Southerners  were  enthralled  with  Smith's 
mission.  The  October  26,  1769  edition  of  a Charleston 
newspaper  without  enthusiasm  noted  Smith's  arrival.  After 
listing  the  other  passengers  on  the  ship  Sally,  the  writer 
comments  that  "the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  who,  we  hear,  is 
commissioned  to  solicit  benefactions  towards  establishing  a 
College  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island  Government,  while  such  a 
necessary  institution  is  entirely  neglected  here.  Surely, 
charity  should  begin  at  home."^'*  When  Smith  made  his  rounds 
soliciting  funds,  he  did  not  always  find  receptive 
individuals.  He  kept  a journal  of  his  experiences  listing 
his  contacts  and  their  openness  toward  contributing  to  the 
cause.  By  their  names  he  marked  some  as  being  "Doubtful," 
others  "Probable,"  "No  Money,"  or  "Go  thy  way  for  this 
time."^^  Others  were  more  generous.  When  Smith  was 
preparing  to  return  to  New  England,  Oliver  Hart  glowingly 
reported  Smith's  successes  as  well  as  acknowledging  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  faced  by  the  agent.  "As  to  his 

^^Quoted  in  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown  University,  p. 

150. 

^^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  9. 

^‘‘Quoted  in  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown  University,  p. 

148. 

^^Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  History  of  Brown  University, 
with  Illustrative  Documents  (Providence:  n.p.,  1867),  p. 

220. 
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endeavors  to  serve  the  College,  they  have  been 
indefatigable,  and  his  success  has  been  more  than  egual  to 
what  could  have  been  expected,  all  things  considered,"  Hart 
wrote  to  President  Manning.  "No  man  could  have  done  more, 
and  few  would  have  done  so  much  as  he  has,  to  serve  the 
Institution.  He  has  met  with  much  opposition,  and  borne 
many  reflections,  but  none  of  these  things  have  discouraged 
him."^*  Despite  the  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Smith 
raised  £2,523  8s.  6d.  in  South  Carolina  currency.^’ 

As  instrumental  as  Southerners  were  in  financially 
supporting  Rhode  Island  College  in  its  initial  years, 
college  officials  naturally  looked  to  the  South  once  again 
when  the  school  faced  financial  difficulties  in  the  1790s. 
"Our  college  flourishes  as  to  numbers  but  is  very  barren  as 
to  funds,"  wrote  Rhode  Island  College  President  Jonathan 
Maxcy  in  1795  to  Richard  Furman,  then  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  Charleston  and  head  of  the  Charleston 
Association  General  Committee  (education  fund) . The  college 


^*0liver  Hart  to  James  Manning,  April  17,  1770  in  Guild, 
Early  History  of  Brown  University,  pp.  149-150. 

^According  to  Guild,  the  exchange  rate  in  effect  was  £5 
South  Carolina  to  £1  sterling.  Guild,  Early  History  of 
Brown  University,  p.  148.  In  his  earlier  work.  Chaplain 
Smith,  Guild  writes;  "He  traveled  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  preached  one  hundred  sermons,  and  obtained 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £3710-17-6  South  Carolina 
currency,  of  which  he  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  College 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars."  (pp.  133- 
134)  Vaughan's  Historical  Catalogue  uses  the  $2500  and 
states  that  the  money  was  used  for  constructing  school 
buildings,  (p.  3) 
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was  having  trouble  attracting  and  keeping  valuable 
professors  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  "A  lottery  has 
been  suggested  as  a sure  method  of  increasing  them.  do  you 
think  it  would  meet  with  encouragement,  in  your  part  of  the 
country?  Would  a person  properly  authorized  to  solicit 
donations  be  likely  to  meet  with  success?"  Perhaps  a single 
Southern  donor  could  contribute  a substantial  amount.  "This 
college  is  still  without  a name.  No  benefactor  has 
appeared."^*  The  original  school  charter  of  1764  provided 
that  the  institution  could  be  permanently  named  to  honor  its 
"greatest  & most  distinguished  Benefactor."”  Maxcy 
informed  Furman  that  the  college  corporation  had  agreed  that 
if  any  individual  contributed  $6,000  prior  to  the  next 
commencement  the  school  would  be  given  the  right  to  name  the 
school.  "Have  you  no  eminent  rich  men  among  you  who  might 
be  disposed?  Is  not  Dr.  [David]  Ramsay  a great  patron  of 
literature?"^*’  No  wealthy  Southerners  were  forthcoming.  In 


^Jonathan  Maxcy  to  Richard  Furman,  26  October  1795, 
Richard  Furman  Papers,  South  Carolina  Baptist  Historical 
Collection,  Furman  University. 

”"The  Charter  of  1764"  in  Bronson,  History  of  Brown 
University,  p.  502. 

^‘’Maxcy  to  Furman,  26  October  1795.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania,  David  Ramsay  (1749-1815)  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  medical  college  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1773  he  established  a 
pj^ofitable  medical  practice  in  Charleston.  In  addition  to  a 
flourishing  career  as  a South  Carolina  historian,  Ramsay 
actively  participated  in  the  political  life  of  his  adopted 
homeland.  He  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  Continental 
Congresses  of  1782-1786  and  served  as  president  pro  tempore 
of  that  body  during  his  last  term.  In  1815  one  of  Ramsay's 
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1804  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Brown  University 
in  recognition  of  the  benevolence  of  alumnus  Nicholas  Brown, 
Jr.,  a wealthy  Rhode  Island  merchant.^' 

One  way  to  increase  the  number  of  influential  friends 
of  college  was  to  grant  honorary  degrees  to  key  individuals. 
College  president  James  Manning  implemented  this  policy  with 
enthusiasm.  The  school  rewarded  the  efforts  of  old  friends 
and  encouraged  the  creation  of  new  relationships.  At  the 
inaugural  commencement  ceremony  in  1769,  nine  students  were 
awarded  earned  degrees  while  the  school  conferred  twenty— two 
honorary  degrees.  Recipients  included:  Morgan  Edwards,  the 

force  behind  the  founding  of  the  college;  Hezekiah  Smith, 
school  agent;  and,  Samuel  Stillman,  former  South  Carolina 
pastor  and  then  current  minister  of  First  Baptist  of  Boston. 
Seven  of  the  twenty-two  were  English  or  Irish  Baptist 
pastors.  Two  were  Southerners:  Oliver  Hart  and  Virginia 


insane  patients  escaped  from  the  mental  institution  and 
fatally  shot  the  physician  in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  p.  1714; 
Walter  J.  Fraser,  Jr.,  Charleston!  Charleston!  (Columbia: 
University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1989),  p.  194, 

^‘in  1804  Brown  contributed  $5,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a "Professorship  of  Oratory  & Belles  Letters." 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  contributed  approximately 
$160,000.  Bronson  notes:  "The  new  name  had  ...  a 

peculiar  propriety.  Mr.  Brown  was  a devout  man,  although  he 
never  joined  any  church:  he  believed  in  the  distinctive 

doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and  constantly  attended  their 
places  of  worship.  ..."  Bronson,  History  of  Brown 
University . pp.  156-157.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  never 
joined  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  church.  J.  Stanley  Lemons,  The 
First  Baptist  Church  in  America  (Providence:  Charitable 
Baptist  Society,  1988),  p.  33. 
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Baptist  David  Thomas.  From  1769  until  1835  252  individuals 
would  be  so  honored,  with  nearly  65  per  cent  being  conferred 
prior  to  1800.^^ 

The  problem  soon  became  who  was  to  be  selected  for 
these  honors.  Initially,  several  national  political  figures 
were  chosen:  Thomas  Jefferson  (1787),  John  Hancock  (1788), 

George  Washington  (1790),  Alexander  Hamilton  (1792),  John 
Jay  (1794),  and  John  Adams  (1797).^^  Such  individuals  would 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  college  but  did  not  help  the 
financial  standing  of  the  institution.  Those  most  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  were  ministers,  particularly  Baptist 
pastors  who  could  use  their  status  to  raise  interest  in  the 
college. 

Manning  looked  beyond  New  England  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  South  for  such  honorees.  Among  the  British 
recipients  were  John  Newton,  the  Anglican  curate  of  Olney 
who  would  become  most  famous  for  penning  the  hymn  "Amazing 
Grace"  in  1779,  and  John  Fawcett,  the  Baptist  pastor  at 
Wainsgate  who  wrote  the  hymn  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds. Potentially  more  profitable  was  to  look  to  the 

^Vaughan,  Historical  Catalogue,  p.  518-520.  The 
statistics  are  based  upon  the  list  of  recipients  published 
in  Historical  Catalogue.  Some  individuals  were  honored  on  a 
second  occasion  with  another  honorary  degree. 

”lbid,  pp.  525-532. 

^Vaughan,  Historical  Catalogue,  p.  528.  Newton  was 
among  seventeen  Anglican,  Independent,  and  Particular 
Baptist  ministers  who  were  awarded  degrees  in  1773  and  1774. 
The  American  Revolution  intervened  and  cut  the  ties  between 
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South.  In  addition  to  honoring  Hart  and  Thomas  in  1769, 
other  Southerners  received  similar  degrees  as  well.  The 
experiences  of  1771  recipient  Francis  Pelot  is  telling.  The 
Swiss  born  South  Carolina  pastor  wrote  to  Hezekiah  Smith  in 
1772  trying  to  find  out  if  the  rumors  were  true  that  he  had 
been  awarded  an  honorary  degree.  He  had  not  been  officially 
notified  by  the  school;  however,  he  had  received  a letter 
from  President  Manning  asking  him  to  collect  funds  for  the 
school  in  Georgia. 

Recognizing  the  contributions  of  Richard  Furman,  the 
college  conferred  an  honorary  A.M.  to  Furman  in  1792.  He 
learned  of  this  honor  by  reading  an  article  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  Writing  his  mother,  Furman  asked, 
"Would  you  believe,  by  whose  instance  I cannot  tell,  have, 
no  doubt,  in  a very  good-natured  mistake,  thought  proper  to 
confer  a Master's  Degree  on  your  ungualified  son? 

Conferring  an  honor  or  exposing  to  ridicule:  which  shall  we 


the  college  and  the  continent  for  the  next  few  years.  When 
peace  was  restored  the  college  resumed  this  practice. 
Fawcett,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Bristol  Educational 
Society  received  an  A.M.  in  1792  and  a D.D.  in  1810  from 
Brown.  Evidence  of  the  intent  behind  the  conferring  of  such 
degrees  can  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  between  British 
Baptist  leader  John  C.  Ryland  and  James  Manning.  When  asked 
to  identify  potential  degree  honorees,  Ryland  nominated 
Benjamin  Fuller  of  Devizes,  Wilshire.  Ryland  described  him 
as  being  "an  old,  rich,  learned  man,  that  can  leave  £100  to 
the  college."  Even  though  the  college  quickly  granted 
Fuller  an  honorary  A.M.  in  1773,  the  college  did  not  profit 
from  the  effort.  John  C.  Ryland  to  James  Manning,  1771? 
reprinted  in  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown,  pp.  172-174. 

^Francis  Pelot  to  Hezekiah  Smith,  28  October  1772  (?) 
cited  by  McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  1:500-501. 
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say?"  Eight  years  later  he  would  be  honored  again  by  the 
school  when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Between  1800  and  1835  seventeen  more  Southerners  were 
given  honorary  degrees  including:  Henry  Holcombe  (1800), 

then  pastor  of  the  Savannah  Church  and  later  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia;  David  Rogerson  Williams 
(1801)  of  South  Carolina;  British  born  South  Carolina  pastor 
Edmund  Botsford  (1802);  Evan  Pugh  (1802),  South  Carolina 
Baptist  minister;  South  Carolina  physician  James  Edwards 
Finley  (1803);  Edward  Jenkins  (1803),  rector  of  St.  Philip's 
Episcopal  Church  of  Charleston;  Joseph  Clay  (1806),  Georgia 
lawyer  turned  Baptist  pastor  of  the  Savannah  Church,  later 
pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston;  William  Bullein 
Johnson  (1814),  South  Carolina  pastor  who  would  become 
president  of  the  national  Triennial  Baptist  Convention  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention; 
Presbyterian  pastor  Aaron  Whitney  Leland  (1814)  of 
Charleston;  Virginia  Baptist  historian  and  minister  Robert 
B.  Semple  (1814);  William  Holland  Wilmer  (1819),  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  future 
professor  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  and 
president  of  William  and  Mary;  South  Carolinian  William 
Theophilus  Brantly  (1831),  then  pastor  of  First  Baptist 

^^Richard  Furman  to  Rachel  Brodhead  Furman,  8 October 
1792  quoted  in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  77. 

^''Vaughan,  Historical  Catalogue,  p.  529. 
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Church  of  Philadelphia  and  future  pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Charleston  and  president  of  the  College  of 
Charleston;  Virginian  William  Nelson  Pendleton  (1834), 
mathematics  professor  of  Bristol  College  in  Tennessee  and 
later  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army;  and  Georgia 
Baptist  minister  and  educator  Jesse  Mercer  (1835) . These 
seventeen  Southerners  comprised  19.1  per  cent  of  the 
individuals  receiving  at  least  one  honorary  degree  during 
this  period.^* 

Neither  financial  contributions  nor  the  granting  of 
honorary  degrees  would  be  enough  to  elevate  the  school  to 
national  prominence.  For  Rhode  Island  College  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  as  a school  for  the  training  of  Baptist 
ministers  for  all  of  America,  Rhode  Island  needed  to  attract 
students  from  outside  of  New  England.  The  ties  between 
Baptists  in  South  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  College 
strengthened  under  the  leadership  of  Oliver  Hart  and  Richard 
Furman.  The  South  not  only  provided  money  but  students  as 
well.  Between  1796  and  1835,  36  of  Brown's  644  graduates 
(5.59%)  were  from  the  South. Many  of  these  early 

^*Vaughan,  Historical  Catalogue,  pp.  534-555. 

^Figures  are  based  on  the  published  biographical 
information  in  Vaughan's  Historical  Catalogue.  For  these 
purposes,  being  Southern  is  defined  as  being  born  in  the 
South.  If  no  birth  place  is  given  and  the  individual  is 
identified  as  being  "from"  a Southern  stated  he  is  counted. 
Under  this  criteria,  if  the  student  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  moved  to  the  South,  he  is  still  counted  as  being  from 
Pennsylvania.  To  compare  the  ratio  of  Southern  to  non- 
Southern  students  in  other  Northern  schools  see:  John  S. 
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graduates  were  supported  by  the  Charleston  Association's 
General  Committee  (education  fund)  directed  by  Richard 
Furman. 

No  one  in  the  South  would  promote  Rhode  Island  College 
more  than  Richard  Furman.  The  South  Carolinian  was  only  a 
boy  when  he  met  Hezekiah  Smith  in  Charleston.  When  he 
became  an  adult  Furman  strengthened  the  ties  between  the 
school  and  the  South.  When  Furman  sought  to  advance  the 
causS  of  ministerial  education,  he  naturally  turned  to  Rhode 
Island  College,  the  only  Baptist  institution  of  higher 
education  in  America.  In  1794  he  sent  two  of  his  first 
students,  Joseph  B.  Cook  and  John  M.  Roberts,  to  Providence 
to  finish  their  education.  Because  of  their  thorough 
preparation  under  Furman's  supervision,  the  two  South 
Carolinians  were  admitted  to  advance  status. 

For  the  next  few  years  Furman  established  strong 
personal  ties  with  the  school  and  its  officers.  Numerous 
letters  remain  of  Furman's  correspondence  with  Richard 
Manning  and  Jonathan  Maxcy  concerning  the  college,  the 
conduct  of  Furman's  students,  and  other  concerns. 


Ezell,  "A  Southern  Education  for  Southrons,"  Journal  of 
Southern  History  17  (August  1951) :305,  310.  According  to 
Ezell,  "Between  1798  and  1833,  nearly  two  hundred  of  the 
approximately  one  thousand  graduates  of  the  famous  law 
school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  were  Southerners."  (p. 
305)  . 

'‘“Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  124-125. 
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In  a response  to  Furman's  inquiry  about  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  board,  President  Manning  claimed  that  Rhode 
Island  College  was  the  least  expensive  college  available. 
"But  the  youth  of  New  England,  accustomed  to  great 
frugality,  will  spend  much  less  than  those  who  have  been 
born  with  higher  expectations."  In  other  words.  Southern 
students  would  require  more  money  for  college  expenses  than 
their  New  England  counterparts.  Manning  expressed  pleasure 
in  Furman's  offer  to  "publish  in  your  papers"  the  expenses 
of  attending  the  school. 

The  Baptist  mission  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
needed  a pastor  in  1791.  Richard  Furman  wrote  to  President 
Manning  inquiring  if  there  was  a suitable  Rhode  Island 
graduate  for  the  position.  Manning  responded  that  there  was 
only  one  graduate  of  the  class  of  1790  who  intended  to 
become  a minister:  New  Yorker  John  Waldo.  Manning  was 

reluctant  to  recommend  Waldo  because  he  "has  a degree  of 
hesitancy  in  his  speech,  which  I fear,  militate  his 
popularity  as  a preacher.  ..."  Waldo  indicated  an 
interest  in  the  position  only  if  the  church  would  invite  him 
to  preach  and  decide  for  themselves.  Manning  did  not  think 
this  would  be  a good  idea.  "I  may  venture  to  assure  them,  I 
presume,  that  they  will  see  & hear  the  worst  of  him  at  the 
first.  His  manners  are  plain  & carry  in  them  a degree  of 

‘‘‘James  Manning  to  Richard  Furman,  15  February  1791, 
Richard  Furman  Papers. 
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stiffness  which  those  who  have  spent  their  youth  on  the 
retirement  of  the  country  and  at  hard  labor  and  [do  not] 
commence  their  studies  till  rather  late  in  life."  Despite 
these  disadvantages,  "for  me,  his  sterling  honesty,  graceful 
piety,  and  more  than  common  prudence  fully  compensate  the 
want  of  that  sum  of  manners,  and  politeness,  which  I presume 
must  be  of  no  small  account  to  the  polished  inhabitants  of 
Georgetown. 

In  an  October  26,  1795  letter  to  Furman,  college 
president  Jonathan  Maxcy  noted:  "Roberts  & Cook  continue  to 

do  well.  Roberts  I think  has  more  than  common  capacity  & 
will  not  only  be  a good  scholar  but  a pretty  speaker. 

Cook's  health  will  not  admit  of  such  close  application  to 
study  as  Roberts,  tho'  he  has  never  appeared  by  any  means 
deficient.  Some  of  his  little  compositions  have  done  him 
honour."  In  this  same  letter  Maxcy  commended  the  "literary 
acquirements"  of  Furman's  son  Wood  who  would  soon  become  a 
Rhode  Island  College  student.  The  subject  of  the  status  of 
the  school  also  was  not  neglected.  The  college  was  "barren 


‘‘^Ibid.  Waldo  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  in 
1793;  however,  he  soon  realized  that  he  was  more  gifted  as  a 
teacher  than  as  a preacher.  He  taught  at  an  academy  in 
Georgetown  and  continued  to  minister  to  the  church  until 
Edmund  Botsford  was  called  as  pastor  in  1797.  Historian 
Leah  Townsend  notes  that  for  a time  that  the  only  white  male 
members  were  Waldo  and  Botsford.  Townsend,  South  Carolina 
Baptists , p.  59.  See  also:  Hart  to  Richard  Furman,  30  May 

1793,  Furman  Papers. 
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as  to  funds.”  He  asked  Furman  what  the  prospects  were  for 
financial  encouragement  from  the  South. 

Maxcy  also  dared  to  dream  of  a better  system  for 
ministerial  education. 

Why  cannot  the  funding  system  for  educating 
pious  young  men  be  carried  into  effect  in  all  our 
churches.  It  would  be  a most  desirable  object, 
could  it  become  general  I see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  a College  of  Divinity  under  the 
direction  of  a Committee  appointed  by  all  the 
Baptist  Associations  in  America.  Let  this 
Comittee  (sic)  be  invested  with  power  to  obtain  a 
proper  charter,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and 
establish  the  mode  of  education.  Give  the  young 
men  an  education  in  this  college,  in  the 
languages,  arts  and  sciences,  and  then  let  them 
spend  two  years  in  the  other  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  attending  lectures  of  the  professors, 
writing  sermons,  and  preaching,  etc.  What  a fine 
thing  it  would  be  for  our  denomination,  to  yearly 
supplied  with  20  or  30  pious,  learned  ministers? 

What  can  we  do  better  than  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  this  subject?'^ 

The  possibility  of  Maxcy 's  dreams  becoming  a reality  were 

very  slim  in  1795.  The  nation's  only  Baptist  college  was 

struggling  to  gain  its  financial  footing.  The  denomination 

could  not  support  a national  seminary  at  that  time,  and  not 

until  the  formation  of  the  Triennial  Baptist  Convention  in 

1814  did  Furman  and  other  Baptists  contemplate  the  creation 

of  a series  of  colleges  and  seminaries. 

Educating  Southern  students  was  not  the  only  way  Brown 

affected  the  South.  A number  of  non-Southern  graduates  of 


‘‘^Jonathan  Maxcy  to  Richard  Furman,  2 6 October  1795  in 
Richard  Furman  Papers. 


'^Ibid. 
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Brown  moved  to  the  South  to  serve  their  adopted  region. 

Over  21  percent  of  1796-1835  Brown  graduates  were  either 
Southerners  or  spent  a significant  amount  of  time  in  the 
South.  Of  the  644  graduates  during  this  period,  36  (5.59%) 
were  born  in  the  South  and  104  (17.1%)  of  the  graduates 
lived  in  the  South  for  a significant  period  of  time  after 
graduation.'*^ 

For  example,  Abraham  Blanding  (1796)  a Massachusetts 
born  lawyer  practiced  in  Camden  and  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  until  his  death  in  1839.  Massachusetts  born 
Congregational  minister  Willard  Preston  (1806)  pastored 
churches  throughout  New  England  and  served  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  for  two  years  prior  to  serving  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah  from  1826 
until  his  death  in  1856.  Oliver  Hawes  Kollock  (1811)  of 
Massachusetts  became  a lawyer  and  planter,  living  in  Cheraw, 
South  Carolina,  from  1814  to  1862.  Jasper  Adams  (1815)  an 
Episcopal  priest  from  Massachusetts  served  as  president  of 
the  College  of  Charleston  from  1824  to  1826  and  again  from 
1828  to  1836.  Rhode  Islander  Edward  Russell  Lippitt  (1817) 
briefly  an  Episcopal  minister  in  Berkeley  County,  Virginia, 
before  becoming  a rector  in  Pennsylvania.  From  1825  until 
1842  Lippitt  taught  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  edited  the  Southern  Churchman  from 


‘‘^Biographical  sketches  are  based  upon  individual 
entries  in  Vaughan,  Historical  Catalogue. 
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1842-1848.  Massachusetts  physician  Horatio  Gates  Wheaton 
(1820)  practiced  medicine  in  Charleston.'*® 

Jesse  Hartwell  (1819)  of  New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts, 
pastored  churches  in  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama.  He  taught  at  the  Furman  Seminary  and  Howard 
College  (Samford  University)  as  well  as  serving  as  president 
of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Convention.  Hartwell  and  a committee 
of  Alabama  Baptists  instigated  the  Southern  protests  against 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  the  Boston  based  mission 
board  of  the  Triennial  Convention.  This  precipitated  the 
crisis  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  1845.  Hartwell  later  served  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Domestic  Missions  Board. 

Other  Brown  graduates  lived  in  the  South  for  a time 
before  returning  to  the  North.  John  Holroyd  (1802)  of 
Providence  served  as  pastor  of  a Cheraw,  South  Carolina, 
Baptist  church  from  1830-1831  prior  to  returning  to  Rhode 
Island.  Thomas  Shepard  (1813)  a Massachusetts 
Congregational  minister  worked  as  a home  missionary  in 
Georgia  from  1816  to  1818  before  returning  to  New  England  as 
an  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Providence 
merchant  Richard  James  Arnold  (1814),  a Brown  trustee,  was  a 
rice  and  cotton  planter  in  Bryan  County,  Georgia,  from  1823 

'*®Ibid. 

'*^Ibid,  pp.  125-126;  W.  W.  Barnes,  The  Southern  Baptist 

Convention; 1845-1953  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1954) , p. 

23. 
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to  1861  and  returned  to  Providence  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  Daniel  Le  Baron  Goodwin  (1822)  upon  graduation  worked 
briefly  as  a private  tutor  in  Chantilly,  Virginia,  before 
returning  to  New  England.  Numerous  other  graduates  did  the 
same."** 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  impact  of  interregional 
interaction  of  Rhode  Island  College  is  the  selection  of 
Jonathan  Maxcy  as  the  first  president  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.'*’  Created  by  an  act  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  in  1801,  South  Carolina  College  needed  a 
recognized  educator  to  lead  the  new  institution.  The  school 
trustees  issued  a nation  wide  call  for  nominations.  Richard 
Furman  recommended  his  friend  and  longtime  correspondent, 
Jonathan  Maxcy.  In  a state  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Jeffersonians,  the  trustees  debated  over  the  significance  of 
Maxcy 's  affiliation  with  the  Federalist  party  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  a New  Englander.  Influential  Jeffersonian 
trustee  Wade  Hampton  saw  no  connection  between  party 


**Ibid. 

‘‘’a  member  of  the  class  of  1787,  Maxcy  became  president 
of  Rhode  Island  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  held 
this  post  from  1792  until  1802  when  he  resigned  to  become 
President  of  Union  College  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  He 
served  as  President  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  from 
1804  until  his  death  in  1820.  Romeo  Elton,  The  Literary 
Remains  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.D.,  With  a Memoir  of 
His  Life  (New  York:  A.V.  Blake,  1844),  p.  13-14,  18-20. 
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politics  and  literature  and  so  voted  for  Maxcy  who  was  thus 
elected  over  a Jeffersonian  South  Carolina  native.^® 

After  1817  Southern  attitudes  toward  Brown  University 
changed.  Even  though  Southerners  continued  to  attend  the 
school,  greater  emphasis  was  beginning  to  be  placed  on 
schools  closer  home.  Even  though  one  does  not  find  among 
the  writings  of  Baptists  the  "Southern  schools  for  Southern 
needs"  approach  taken  by  Virginia  Presbyterian  leader  John 
Holt  Rice  in  his  call  for  the  establishment  of  Union 
Seminary  in  Virginia  as  a Southern  alternative  to  Princeton, 
one  does  find  the  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  Brown  and 


^°In  recognition  of  Furman's  contributions  to  the  state. 
South  Carolina  College  under  Maxcy  conferred  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  on  Furman  at  the  school's  first 
commencement  in  1807.  Rogers,  Furman . pp.  131-133;  Howard 
M.  Kinlaw,  "Richard  Furman  as  Leader  in  Baptist  Higher 
Education,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1960),  pp.  72-76;  John  C.  Hungerpillar , "A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.D.,"  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  58  (July  1917),  pp.  17- 
18;  Daniel  Walker  Hollis,  University  of  South  Carolina,  vol. 
1:  South  Carolina  College  (Columbia:  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  1951),  pp.  32-35.  Hollis  observes  that  the 
new  college  followed  a Northern  curriculum.  "If  it  is  odd 
that  the  deistic,  economically  prosperous  South  Carolina 
planters  of  1804  should  have  borrowed  a curriculum  from  New 
England  for  their  sons,  it  is  astounding  that  they  should 
have  also  imported  a Puritanical  code  of  laws  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Timothy  Dwight's  Yale."  After 
describing  a rigorous  daily  regimen  of  prayer,  study,  and 
recitation,  Hollis  concludes: 

Such  a code  of  rules  was  indeed  foreign  to  easy- 
going South  Carolina,  dominated  as  it  was  by 
materialistic  Charleston — hardly  known  for  its 
Puritanism.  Stranger  still  that  South  Carolina, 
like  godless  Georgia,  'should  embrace  them  so 
arduously  and  cling  to  them  so  tenuously. ' 


Hollis,  pp.  32-33. 
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toward  the  creation  of  new  schools  in  the  South. What 
brought  about  this  change? 

In  part,  the  transformation  reflected  growing  Baptist 
strength  in  the  South.  By  1814  membership  exceeded  111,000 
in  the  region. Their  rapid  growth  increased  the  need  for 
more  ministers,  and  provided  a larger  base  for  building 
additional  educational  institutions  located  closer  to  home. 
Between  1819  and  1835  at  least  ten  Baptist  colleges  and 
seminaries  were  established,  including  Colby  College  in 
Waterville,  Maine  (1820),  Furman  University  in  South 
Carolina  (1825),  Georgetown  College  in  Kentucky  (1829), 
University  of  Richmond  in  Virginia  (1832),  Mercer  University 
in  Georgia  (1833),  and  Wake  Forest  College  in  North  Carolina 
(1834) 

This  expanded  vision  for  Baptist  schools  can  best  be 
seen  in  Richard  Furman's  "Plan  of  Education."  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention  (the  General  Missionary 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United  States 


^‘william  Maxwell,  A Memoir  of  John  Holt  Rice.  D.D. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  Whetham,  1835),  149,  240-241.. 

^^The  statistics  are  for  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  If  the  latter  three  states  are 
excluded,  the  number  of  Baptists  would  still  exceed  75,000. 
Source:  Robert  A.  Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

and  Its  People:  1607-1972  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

1974)  , pp.  120-137. 

^^Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  104.  See  also:  David 

B.  Potts,  Baptist  Colleges  in  the  Development  of  American 
Society  (New  York:  Garland  Publishing  Company,  1988) . 
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For  Foreign  Missions)  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1817, 
convention  president  Richard  Furman  proposed  a new  system 
for  educating  "pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry." 
Patterned  after  the  Charleston  Association's  General 
Committee,  Furman  proposed  that  a series  of  educational 
societies  be  created  to  foster  the  support  of  ministerial 
education.  More  importantly,  the  honorary  Brown  graduate 
called  for  the  creation  of  a new  national  seminary.  As 
proposed  by  Furman,  the  new  school  was  not  to  replace 
existing  schools  but  was  to  be  the  center  of  a new  network 
of  Baptist  colleges  located  throughout  the  nation.  These 
feeder  schools  would  supply  college  graduates  to  the  new 
seminary 

Triennial  Convention  missionary  and  agent  Luther  Rice 
adopted  the  cause  of  education.  Convinced  that  if  Baptists 
were  to  take  up  the  cause  of  world  evangelization,  they 
needed  to  train  missionaries  for  the  task.  Out  of  the 
Triennial  Convention's  adoption  of  Furman's  plan  and  Rice's 
zealous  promotional  and  organizational  efforts,  a new 
Baptist  educational  institution  came  into  being.  Located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Columbian  College  with  its 
preparatory  school,  college,  and  seminary  became  the  focus 

^"Richard  Furman's  Plan  of  Education,"  reprinted  in 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  293-295;  Kinlaw,  "Richard  Furman 
as  a Leader  in  Baptist  Education,"  pp.  78-80.  The  idea  of  a 
national  school  was  not  new.  Rhode  Island  College  President 
Jonathan  Maxcy  had  proposed  such  a school  in  1795.  Jonathan 
Maxcy  to  Richard  Furman,  26  October  1795,  Richard  Furman 
Papers . 
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of  Baptist  educational  efforts  for  the  next  decade  until  the 
Triennial  Convention  formally  severed  its  ties  to  the 
struggling  school  in  1826.^^ 

These  were  not  the  only  reasons  why  the  emphasis  on 
regional  schools  for  Baptists  increased.  Brown  University 
was  changing  under  the  leadership  of  University  President 
Asa  Messer.  A native  of  Massachusetts,  Messer  differed  from 
his  predecessors  in  several  important  factors.  Messer 
strongly  opposed  slavery  when  most  clergy  out  of  fear 


^^From  its  very  inception,  Columbian  College  received 
its  greatest  support  from  the  Southern  states.  Northerners, 
particularly  New  Englanders,  were  cool  to  the  idea.  They 
preferred  that  missions  be  the  sole  objective  of  the 
Triennial  Convention.  Most  critics,  including  even  Furman 
and  others  favorably  disposed  toward  the  college,  believed 
that  Rice  opened  the  school  too  quickly.  Throughout  the 
next  decade  the  school  struggled  for  financial  viability. 

In  order  to  relieve  some  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
school,  the  theological  department  was  severed  from  the 
college  and  relocated  in  Massachusetts  in  1825.  It  became 
Newton  Theological  Institute.  Always  pressed  for  funds. 

Rice  unfortunately  mixed  money  designated  for  the  college 
with  funds  marked  for  the  missionary  effort.  Francis 
Way land,  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  New  England 
friends  of  missions,  led  the  effort  to  sever  the  formal  ties 
between  the  Triennial  Convention  and  Columbian  College. 
Dominated  by  messengers  from  New  England  and  New  York,  the 
1826  Triennial  Convention  meeting  in  New  York  City  voted  in 
favor  of  Wayland's  proposal.  Less  than  a year  later  Wayland 
became  president  of  Brown  University.  After  this  defeat. 
Rice  resigned  as  agent  for  the  Triennial  Convention.  He 
devoted  the  remaining  years  to  his  beloved  college, 
continuing  to  travel  throughout  the  South  raising  money  for 
his  school  until  his  death  in  1836.  In  1904  Columbian 
College  became  George  Washington  University.  Kinlaw, 

"Furman  and  Leader  in  Baptist  Higher  Education,"  pp.  85-87; 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  175-187;  Baker,  The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  pp. 108-112;  and,  Brackney,  The  Baptists, 
pp.  249-251,  278-279.  The  plight  of  Columbian  College  and 
Furman  and  Rice's  roles  in  it  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  subsequent  chapters  of  the  dissertation. 
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repressed  their  sentiments.  His  religious  orthodoxy  was 
also  questioned. 

For  New  England  Baptists  of  the  1770s  slavery  was  not 
an  issue.  Few  Baptists  in  the  region  were  wealthy  enough  to 
own  slaves;  however,  Hezekiah  Smith,  Southern  born  Samuel 
Stillman  of  First  Baptist  Boston,  and  James  Manning  owned  at 
least  one  slave  each.  During  this  decades  few  Baptists 
spoke  out  against  the  institution;  however,  by  the  1780s 
both  Manning  and  Stillman  joined  an  abolitionist  society. 

At  the  same  time,  prominent  Providence  merchant  and 
benefactor  of  the  then  Rhode  Island  College  John  Brown  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  slave  trade  and  resented  the  fact 
that  his  pastor  (Manning)  was  involved  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement.^®  In  1792  the  Shaftesbury  Association  of  Vermont 
spoke  out  against  the  slave  trade  and  urged  "all  our 
brethren  to  pray  Almighty  God  to  hasten  the  auspicious  day 
when  the  Ethiopians,  with  all  the  human  race,  shall  enjoy 
that  liberty  due  to  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  name  of  SLAVE  be  extirpated  from  the  earth.  This 
position  did  not  alienate  Southerners  because  many  Baptists 
of  the  South  held  the  same  views.  The  Virginia  General 
Committee  in  1785  declared  that  slavery  was  "contrary  to  the 


^^McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  2:765-769. 

^Minutes  of  the  Shaftesbury  Association,  1792  quoted  in 
McLoughlin,  New  England  Dissent.  2:769. 
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word  of  God."  Five  years  later  the  committee  reaffirmed  its 

position  by  passing  a resolution  which  declared  that: 

[S]lavery  is  a violent  deprivation  of  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with  a republican 
government;  and  therefore  [we]  recommend  it  to  our 
brethren  to  make  use  of  every  legal  measure,  to 
extirpate  the  horrid  evil  from  the  land,  and  pray 
Almighty  God,  that  our  honourable  legislature  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  the  general 
Jubilee,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  good 
policy.^* 

These  views  were  not  isolated  to  Virginia.  One  church  in 
Kentucky  refused  church  membership  to  slave  owners.  Similar 
sentiment  existed  in  other  areas  of  the  South;  however,  as 
slavery  became  more  profitable  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
many  Baptists  of  the  South  began  to  accept  slavery  as  a 
necessary  evil  just  like  other  Southerners.^^ 

While  Baptists  of  the  South  may  not  have  been  offended 
by  Manning's  abolitionist  views;  these  opinions  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  hostile  environment  of  the  1820s.  Brown 
President  Asa  Messer  spoke  out  against  the  evils  of  the 
peculiar  institution  at  a time  when  Southerners  were 
sensitive  to  Northern  attacks  on  slavery.  In  a letter  to 


^*Minutes  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  General  Committee, 

1790  quoted  in  H.  Shelton  Smith,  In  His  Image.  But  . . .: 
Racism  in  Southern  Religion.  1780-1910  (Durham:  Duke 
University  Press,  1972),  pp.  47-48. 

^^ichael  T.  Justus,  "Impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  Georgia 
Baptists,"  (M.A.  thesis.  University  of  Georgia,  1984),  pp. 
54-55,  75-76;  Luther  P.  Jackson,  "Religious  Development  of 
the  Negro  in  Virginia  from  1760-1860,"  Journal  of  Negro 
History  16  (April  1931):  183-184;  and  W.  Harrison  Daniel, 
"Virginia  Baptists  and  the  Negro  in  the  Early  Republic," 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  80  (January 
1972):  67-69. 
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Rhode  Island  Congressman  Nathaniel  Hazard  in  1819  Messer 
expressed  his  "utter  detestation  of  slavery"  and  lobbied  for 
the  rejection  of  admittance  to  any  state  which  did  not  first 
emancipate  its  slaves. This  position  put  him  at  odds  with 
Baptists  in  the  South  who  were  supporting  the  admittance  of 
Missouri  as  a slave  state. 

Psrhaps  more  troubling  than  his  views  on  slavery  in  the 
increasingly  hostile  environment  of  the  era  of  the  1820 
Missouri  Compromise  was  Messer's  religious  views.  Reports 
were  heard  in  the  South  that  Messer  was  a Unitarian.  This 
was  a charge  that  he  strongly  denied.  In  1822,  Messer 
carefully  outlined  his  beliefs  to  Furman  concerning  God  the 
Father  and  His  Son  Jesus.  However,  no  where  in  the  letter 
did  Messer  unequivocally  state  that  he  believed  in  the 
Trinity.  He  attested  to  the  sonship  of  Jesus,  yet  did  not 
state  that  he  believed  that  Christ  was  Himself  God.  He  also 
failed  to  discuss  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Having  said 
thus  much,  I will  now  submit  it  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  whether 
I am  a Trinitarian,  or  a Unitarian;  and,  without  waiting  for 
your  decision,  I will  further  say  that,  having  hope,  that, 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  I,  by  and  by,  may 


“Asa  Messer  to  Nathaniel  Hazard,  20  December  1819  in 
Messer  Letterbooks,  May  1819-July  1823,  in  John  Hay  Library, 
Brown  University. 
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ascend  to  his  Father  & my  Father,  to  his  God  & my  God  . . . 

^ Il61 

Whether  or  not  Messer  was  a Unitarian  was  not  as 
important  as  the  fact  that  his  religious  orthodoxy  was 
subject  to  question.  Why  should  Southerners  continue  to 
contribute  to  a New  England  college  which  was  possibly 
tainted  by  heretical  New  England  theology  when  there  were 
now  colleges  closer  to  home?  These  schools  could  be 
scrutinized  more  closely  and  controlled  more  easily. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  exchange  between  Brown 
University  and  its  Southern  constituency  was  declining.  The 
once  strong  ties  between  Brown  and  the  South,  which  were 
initially  based  on  mutual  interests,  were  now  being  strained 
and  subsequently  loosened  by  the  questions  of  the  religious 
heterodoxy  of  the  school's  leaders  and  by  the  increased 
moral  and  political  tension  created  by  slavery.  Further, 
the  ties  between  Brown  and  the  South  were  overshadowed  by 
the  growing  trend  toward  Southern  schools  for  Southern 
students.  For  Southerners,  Brown  was  being  replaced  by 
Columbian  College,  Furman,  and  other  regional  Baptist 
colleges.  By  this  time.  Brown  had  also  developed  its  own 
constituency  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  It  no  longer 
needed  to  send  agents  to  the  South  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  school  to  continue  to  operate.  Now  the  ties 

*‘Asa  Messer  to  Richard  Furman,  9 April  1822  in  Messer 
Letterbooks,  May  1819-July  1823. 
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between  Brown  and  the  South  that  remained  were  the 
sentimental  ties  of  Southern  alumni  to  their  alma  mater. 


CHAPTER  3 

"IN  EXPECTATION  LIVE":  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  RICHARD  FURMAN 

Few  Baptists  in  the  South  could  surpass  Richard 
Furman's  commitment  to  education  and  to  missions.  To 
promote  these  activities,  he  envisioned  the  building  of  a 
sense  of  national  purpose.  As  a result,  Richard  Furman  more 
than  any  other  Baptist  in  the  South  personifies  the  triumph 
of  religious  nationalism  in  the  region  during  this  period. 
Furman's  early  years  and  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
education  require  much  elaboration  partly  because  they  have 
not  received  sufficient  attention  and  because  Furman  was 
central  to  the  building  of  a national  Baptist  denomination. 

Furman's  Formative  Years 


Richard  Furman,  who  became  so  closely  identified  with 
the  cause  of  Baptists  in  the  South  and  as  a staunch  defender 
of  slavery,  was  born  in  Esopus,  New  York,  on  October  9, 

1755.*  His  parents.  Wood  and  Rachel  Furman,  were  Anglicans. 


‘Few  original  sources  for  the  early  years  of  Richard 
Furman  are  extant.  The  most  recent  and  most  comprehensive 
biographical  account  is:  James  A.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman: 

Life  and  Legacy  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1985) . 
Rogers  relies  upon  the  first  significant  published  account 
of  the  life  of  Furman:  Harvey  Toliver  Cook,  ed.,  A 

Biography  of  Richard  Furman  (Greenville,  SC:  Baptist  Courier 
Job  Press,  1913).  Cook  utilized  an  unpublished  manuscript 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Furman's  son  Wood.  For  the 
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Less  than  a year  later  the  Furmans  emigrated  to  the  South 
Carolina  frontier  where  they  took  possession  of  250  acres  in 
High  Hills  of  Santee.  When  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
frontier  became  too  rough  for  his  young  family,  Wood  moved 
them  closer  to  civilization  in  St.  Thomas  Parish  where  he 
became  parish  schoolmaster.  When  Richard  was  about  six. 

Wood  tried  his  hand  at  agriculture  and  moved  to  Daniel's 


debate  of  the  authorship  of  this  manuscript  see:  Cook, 

Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  iii-iv;  Robert  Norman  Daniel, 

Furman  University:  A History  (Greenville,  SC:  Furman 

University,  1951),  p.  5;  and  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p. 

162n.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  original  source  materials, 
this  account  will  draw  liberally  from  the  accounts  by  Cook 
and  Rogers.  Other  biographical  details  may  be  found  in: 
William  B.  Sprague,  "Richard  Furman,  D.D.,"  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit.  8 vols.  (New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  1858-1872),  6:161-165;  Winston  S.  Babb  and  Lynn  E. 
May,  Jr.,  "Richard  Furman,"  in  Clifford  Judson  Allen,  et 
al.,  eds..  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  2 vols. 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1958),  1:518-520;  "Richard 
Furman,"  in  William  Henry  Brackney,  The  Baptists  (Westport, 
CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1988),  pp.  171-172;  W.  H.  Allison, 
"Richard  Furman,"  in  Dumas  Malone,  ed..  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography.  10  vols.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1964),  7:76-77;  Henry  W.  Bowden,  "Richard  Furman," 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Biography  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood 

Press,  1977),  pp.  168-169;  Robert  T.  Handy,  "Richard 
Furman,"  in  Samuel  S.  Hill,  ed..  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  in 
the  South  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1984) , pp. 

279-280;  Thomas  J.  Nettles,  "Richard  Furman,"  in  Timothy 
George  and  David  S.  Dockery,  eds..  Baptist  Theologians 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1990,  pp.  140-164;  Robert  A. 
Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven,  Jr.  Adventure  in  Faith:  The  First 

300  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1982),  pp.  184-244; 
Howard  M.  Kinlaw,  "Richard  Furman  as  a Leader  in  Baptist 
Higher  Education,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1960);  and  J.  Alvin  Reynolds,  "Richard 
Furman:  A Study  of  His  Life  and  Work,"  (Th.D.  dissertation. 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1962). 
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Island  within  sight  of  Charleston.  There  they  remained 
during  Richard's  formative  years.^ 

A precocious  youth,  Furman  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  having  a teacher  as  a father  and  of  living 
so  near  to  Charleston.  He  learned  how  to  read  using  the 
Bible  as  a primer.  Even  though  he  had  little  formal 
education  other  than  that  given  to  him  by  his  father,  he 
learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  and  French.  His 
father  taught  him  theoretical  and  practical  trigonometry. 

He  enjoyed  the  study  of  history  and  poetry  and  became 
proficient  in  the  classics.  Figures  on  the  Charleston 
cultural  scene  encouraged  his  efforts.  By  the  time  the 
Furmans  returned  to  High  Hills  of  Santee  in  1770  the 
abilities  of  the  15  year  old  were  highly  developed.^ 

Being  the  son  of  an  Anglican  vestryman  and  parish 
schoolmaster,  Furman  received  instruction  in  the  Episcopal 
faith;  however,  within  two  months  of  returning  to  High  Hills 
that  Anglican  faith  was  challenged.  Joseph  Reese,  a former 
Anglican  from  Pennsylvania  turned  Separate  Baptist  minister 
and  pastor  of  the  Congaree  Church,  began  a series  of 


^Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  2-3;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman . pp.  3-7. 

^Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  2-3;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman . pp.  8-10;  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists 
1:518;  and  Bowden,  Dictionary  of  Religious  Biography,  p. 
169. 
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evangelistic  meetings  near  the  home  of  the  Furmans'^.  For 
the  first  time  Richard  was  confronted  with  the  message  he 
would  soon  be  called  to  preach.  Young  Furman  was  intrigued 
by  the  message  but  was  not  convinced.  During  that  initial 
revival  service  thirteen  converts  went  forward  and  asked  for 
believer's  baptism.  Confronted  with  the  sincerity  of  Reese's 
message  and  with  the  challenge  to  the  Anglican  teaching  of 
infant  baptism,  Furman  resolved  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
test  out  the  Separate  Baptist  doctrines.^ 

When  Reese  returned  a few  months  later,  Furman  once 
again  was  confronted  with  the  message  of  the  Separate 


“*An  examination  of  the  spiritual  genealogy  of  Richard 
Furman  and  Joseph  Reese,  whom  Furman  referred  to  as  his 
"spiritual  father,"  gives  insight  into  the  history  of 
Baptists  in  the  colonial  South.  Reese,  an  Anglican  and  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a Separate  Baptist  under  the 
ministry  of  Phillip  Mulkey  in  the  Congaree  section  of  South 
Carolina.  Mulkey,  who  pastored  a church  in  Chatham  County, 
North  Carolina  before  traveling  to  South  Carolina, 
experienced  Christian  conversion  while  listening  to  John 
Newton  preach.  Newton,  who  possibly  was  a General  Baptist 
preacher,  became  a Separate  Baptist  during  an  early 
missionary  tour  of  Shubal  Stearns  and  Daniel  Marshall  to 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Stearns  was  influenced  by  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  George 
Whitefield  and  became  the  leader  of  the  New  Light  or 
Separate  Baptists  of  Tolland,  Connecticut.  In  order  to 
spread  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  South,  Stearns  and  15 
others  of  that  congregation  moved  to  Virginia  and  ultimately 
settled  in  Sandy  Creek,  North  Carolina,  in  1755.  Stearns 
and  the  Sandy  Creek  Baptists  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  early  growth  of  Baptists  in  the  colonial  South.  William 
L.  Lumpkin,  Baptist  Foundations  in  the  South;  Tracing 
Through  the  Separates  the  Influence  of  the  Great  Awakening, 
1754-1787  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1961),  pp.  1-59. 

^Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  5;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman , pp.  17-19;  and  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  In  Faith, 
pp. 185-186 . 
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Baptist  gospel.  Coining  under  the  conviction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Furman  left  the  meeting  house  in  search  for 
solitude.  While  in  the  woods,  he  later  reported,  he  fell 
prostrate  before  God.  After  a few  moments,  he  returned  to 
meeting  to  share  his  new  convictions  "as  a sinner  willing  to 
accept  the  free  grace  of  the  Gospel."  Reese  began  to 
question  the  new  convert  concerning  his  new  found  beliefs. 
After  initially  struggling  for  words,  Furman  related  his 
conversion  experience  and  asked  to  become  a candidate  for 
baptism.  As  a result  of  this  first  proclamation  of  his 
faith,  Richard's  mother  Rachel  and  several  others  became 
converts  to  the  Baptist  persuasion.  Before  Reese  returned 
to  his  congregation  on  the  Congaree,  he  had  baptized  them 
both . * 

It  is  uncertain  how  Wood  Furman  reacted  to  the  new 
convictions  of  his  wife  and  son.  It  is  certain  that  he 
never  left  the  Anglican  church.  Being  a part  of  a mixed 
faith  household  was  something  that  Richard  Furman  would 
continue  to  experience.  Even  though  he  played  a role  in  the 
conversion  of  his  sister  Sarah,  he  was  never  able  to 
persuade  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth  to  become  a 
Baptist.  His  second  wife,  Dorothea  Maria  McDonald,  and 


*Ibid. 
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their  daughter  Rachel  were  slow  to  making  professions  of 
faith. ^ 

Whether  or  not  Richard  Furman  had  the  support  of  his 
father  who  had  settled  upon  a law  career  for  his  son,  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  neighbors,  other  family  members 
and  his  father's  slaves  about  his  spiritual  experiences.* 


^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  23,  47,  and  96.  Rogers 
gives  a conflicting  account  of  the  spiritual  convictions  of 
Elizabeth  Furman. 

But  marriage  did  not  make  a Baptist  of  Elizabeth. 

Unlike  her  sister-in-law,  Sarah,  she  remained  true 
to  her  Anglican  upbringing.  Considering  the 
"uncommonly  serious"  manner  in  which  young  Furman 
took  his  conversion,  it  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
she  escaped  being  the  object  of  his  persuasion. 

She  took  seriously  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother 
and  perhaps  considered  this  to  be  her  part  in  the 
ministerial  career  of  her  husband.  (p.  23) 

Later,  however,  he  states:  "His  first  wife  had  died  without 

professing  religious  faith. "(p.  96)  Here  Rogers  cites 
Loulie  Latimer  Owens'  typescript  manuscript,  "The  Family  of 
Richard  Furman,"  located  in  the  South  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Society  Collection  of  the  James  B.  Duke  Library 
at  Furman  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

In  the  account  attributed  to  Furman's  son  Wood,  the 
author  writes  that  "she  possessed  a good  understanding,  and 
to  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  added  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit;  but  through  diffidence  never  made  a 
profession  of  religion."  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  17. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  Furman's  second  wife, 
Dorothea,  did  not  become  a Christian  until  1793,  the  fourth 
year  of  their  marriage.  Ibid.,  p.  23.  Furman  was  not  the 
only  Baptist  leader  to  head  an  unregenerate  household. 
Baptist  evangelist  and  pastor  Hezekiah  Smith's  wife  was  "a 
stranger  to  experimental  religion."  See  H.  Leon  McBeth,  The 
Baptist  Heritage:  Four  Centuries  of  Baptist  Witness 

(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1987),  p.  207. 

*Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  6-7;  Baker  and  Craven, 
Adventure  In  Faith,  pp. 187-188. 
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Whenever  Reese  returned  to  the  High  Hills  congregation,  he 
encouraged  his  young  disciple  to  "exhort"  or  to  "exercise 
his  gifts"  by  preaching.  In  the  next  few  months  Furman 
preached  at  every  opportunity,  traveling  extensively  in  the 
surrounding  areas  which  were  destitute  of  religious  witness. 
Known  as  the  "boy  evangelist"  because  he  was  not  yet  19,  his 
enthusiastic  proclamation  of  the  gospel  earned  him  the  jeers 
of  his  youthful  peers  but  the  respect  of  many.  When  the 
High  Hills  congregation  became  a church  independent  of  the 
Congaree  Baptist  Church  in  1772,  Furman  and  his  mother  were 
charter  members.  The  fledgling  congregation  freguently 
called  upon  him  to  preach.  In  May  1774  he  was  formally 
ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Six  months  later  he  became 
the  pastor  of  High  Hills  Baptist  Church.’ 


’cook.  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  68;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman,  pp.  19-21;  and  Bowden,  Dictionary  of  Religious 
Biography , p.  169.  Baker  and  Craven  in  Adventure  In  Faith 
note  the  symbolism  of  the  ordination  of  Furman: 

On  May  16,  1774,  he  was  set  apart  to  Christian 
ministry  by  Evan  Pugh  and  Joseph  Reese.  One  must 
feel  a sense  of  significant  symbolism  in  his 
ordination  by  these  two  men.  Pugh  had  a Regular 
Baptist  background  (although  he  may  have  been 
converted  to  Baptist  views  by  the  Separates  of 
North  Carolina) , while  Reese  was  a disciple  of 
Phillip  Mulkey,  the  pioneer  Separate  Baptist  of 
South  Carolina.  Oliver  Hart  had  helped  ordain 
both  of  these  men,  and  they  represented  the 
vanguard  of  a new  breed  in  South  Carolina,  uniting 
the  strengths  of  both  the  Regulars  and  the 
Separates.  Richard  Furman  was  the  finest  example 
of  the  union.  (pp.  188-189) 

Similarly,  Winston  C.  Babb  and  Lynn  E.  May,  Jr.  observe  that 
"the  union  of  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  Regular  and 
Separate  Baptists  in  Furman  made  him  the  arch-prototype  of 
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Pastoral  duties  did  not  confine  Furman  to  High  Hills. 

He  often  went  on  preaching  missions  into  the  Carolina 
backcountry.  Being  a dissenter  during  an  age  of  an 
established  church  and  during  a time  of  rising  revolutionary 
sentiment,  Furman's  hearers  did  not  always  greet  him 
enthusiastically.  In  Camden  when  he  attempted  to  preach  at 
the  courthouse,  the  sheriff  refused  to  unlock  the  building 
since  he  was  not  an  Anglican,  and  therefore,  not  a Tory 
minister.  Rather  than  press  the  issue,  Furman  chose  to 
preach  outdoors.  As  a result  of  his  impressive  and 
persuasive  performance,  he  was  never  denied  use  of  the 
courthouse  again. 

Furman  used  his  youthful  energies  and  oratorical 
abilities  not  only  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  but  to 
advance  the  cause  of  independence  from  the  King  of  England 
as  well.  During  his  preaching  missions  to  the  South 
Carolina  backcountry  he  carried  the  messages  about  both 
kingdoms.  In  areas  known  for  their  resentment  of  the 


the  prevailing  norm  of  the  Southern  Baptists  of  the  20th 
century."  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists  1:518. 

For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Regulars  and  Separates  on  Furman  see  Nettles,  "Richard 
Furman,"  in  George  and  Dockery,  Baptist  Theologians,  pp. 
144-146.  According  to  Nettles  this  "marriage  of 
experimental  Christianity  with  a doctrinally  precise 
Calvinism  gave  Furman  a dowry  from  which  he  shared  riches 
for  all  his  ministry."  (p.  146) 

'^Thomas  J.  Kirkland  and  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Historic 
Camden  (Columbia:  The  State  Company,  1926)  2:277  cited  by 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  28;  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman, 
pp.  9-10;  and  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  In  Faith,  p.  189. 
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lowcountry,  Furman  often  faced  hostility,  but  he  was 
undeterred.  In  November  1775  he  wrote  a letter  addressed  to 
"Friends,  Brethren,  and  Fellow-Subjects"  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  the  backcountry  citizens  of  the  rightness  of  the 
revolutionary  cause."  General  Richard  Richardson  procured 
a copy  of  the  letter  and  had  it  published  and  distributed 
among  the  skeptical  population.  Furman's  reputation  as  an 
apologist  for  the  revolutionary  cause  was  such  that  when  he 
volunteered  for  military  service  in  his  brother  Josiah 
Furman's  company  Governor  John  Rutledge  urged  him  to  return 
to  the  backcountry  and  serve  as  a propagandist  for  the 
cause. He  was  so  effective  in  this  role  that  General 
Cornwallis  supposedly  put  a one  thousand  pound  bounty  on 
Furman's  head  and  allegedly  "feared  Furman's  prayers  more 
than  the  armies  of  Generals  Francis  Marion  and  Thomas 
Sumter."’^  Whether  this  was  true,  Cornwallis  did  send 
troops  to  arrest  the  Baptist  divine.  In  1780,  after  a close 


"For  a copy  of  "An  Address  to  the  Residents  Between  the 
Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  Concerning  the  American  War  for 
Independence,  November,  1775"  see  Rogers,  Richard  Furman, 
pp . 267-273 . 

‘^Durward  T.  Stokes,  "The  Baptist  and  Methodist  Clergy 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  American  Revolution,"  South 
Carolina  Historical  Magazine  73  (April  1972) :92. 

"Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  39.  Rogers  was  unable  to 
find  documentary  evidence  to  support  this  much  repeated 
Furman  legend.  See  footnote  44. 
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encounter  with  British  soldiers,  Furman  and  his  family  fled 
to  safety  near  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border. 

Living  in  exile  for  over  a year,  Furman  remained  active 
preaching  his  spiritual  and  political  messages.  Residing  in 
the  stronghold  of  Separate  Baptists  in  the  Sandy  Creek 
region,  he  often  preached  in  the  nearby  churches.  When 
Cornwallis  invaded  the  area  in  pursuit  of  Nathaniel  Greene's 
forces  Furman  preached  to  the  revolutionary  troops.  It  was 
also  during  this  time  when  he  befriended  American  patriot 
and  then  former  Virginia  Governor  of  Patrick  Henry. 

When  Furman  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  the  fall 
1782,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  of  the  High  Hills  Church. 
Immersing  himself  in  the  work  as  an  itinerant  pastor,  he 
established  five  new  churches  in  the  areas  surrounding 
Stateburg . For  the  next  few  years  Furman  alternated  between 
conducting  services  at  the  High  Hills  Church  and  the  various 
other  congregations  and  considering  the  pastorate  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Charleston.  When  it  became  clear  that 
Oliver  Hart  was  not  returning  to  South  Carolina,  Furman 
accepted  the  post  in  1787.'® 


‘‘‘Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  11;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman , pp.  40-41;  and  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  In  Faith, 
p.  191. 

‘^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  41-43;  Cook,  Biography  of 
Furman . p.  12. 

‘^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  42,  51. 
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As  pastor  of  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  the  South, 
Furman  soon  became  a prominent  figure  in  Charleston.  He 
avidly  contributed  to  the  intellectual,  political,  as  well 
as  the  religious  life  of  the  city  and  of  South  Carolina. 
During  these  years  Furman  would  be  called  upon  to  address 
his  fellow  Charlestonians  on  days  of  great  celebration  or  of 
mourning.  When  the  news  came  that  George  Washington  had 
died,  Furman  delivered  a memorial  address  which  was 
published  and  distributed  throughout  the  city.  When 
Charlestonians  discovered  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been 
killed  by  Aaron  Burr  in  a duel,  the  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  the  American  Revolution  Society  selected 
Furman  to  preach  a memorial  sermon.  Prompted  by  Hamilton's 
senseless  death,  these  two  organizations  chose  Furman  to 
chair  a joint  committee  to  petition  the  state  legislature  to 
outlaw  dueling. 

In  1825  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  clergymen  to 
welcome  the  Revolutionary  War  hero,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
to  the  city.  He  delivered  public  addresses  designed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Charleston  Orphan  House.  He  also  joined 
an  organization  designed  to  attract  quality  immigrants  to 
the  city.  He  was  not  stranger  to  politics  either.  In  1790 
he  was  a delegate  to  the  South  Carolina  constitutional 
convention  where  he  became  a strong  advocate  for  removal  of 
religious  favoritism.  A Federalist,  Furman  actively 
supported  fellow  Charlestonian  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
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in  his  1808  campaign  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Even  though  Furman  devoted  much  energy  to  these 
civic  causes,  his  love  for  his  twin  interests  in  education 
and  missions  remained  the  passions  of  his  life.'"' 

Furman  and  Education 

While  assuming  the  mantle  of  leadership  from  Oliver 
Hart  as  shepherd  of  this  influential  Charleston 
congregation,  Furman  also,  like  his  predecessor,  became  the 
leading  advocate  of  education  among  Baptists  in  the  region. 
His  promotion  of  education  would  bring  him  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  most  influential  figures  among  the  Baptists  of 
the  day.  These  ties  with  individuals  from  the  backwoods  of 
Georgia  to  Boston  to  Providence  to  the  center  of  national 
activity  in  Philadelphia  to  Birmingham,  England,  and  to 
London  would  prove  to  be  fruitful  in  the  years  to  come. 

Education  was  always  a significant  part  of  Furman's 
life.  Although  Furman  never  received  a formal  education,  he 
had  been  taught  by  his  father.  He  was  very  well  read  and 
remained  an  avid  reader  through  out  his  life.  In  addition 
to  his  proficiency  in  theology  he  became  knowledgeable  in 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  history.  Recognized  for  his 
ability  as  a surveyor,  he  also  was  an  amateur  physician. 
Perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  opportunity  for  formal 

'^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  210-213,  250-251; 

Reynolds,  "Furman:  Life  and  Work,"  pp.  17-22. 
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education  himself,  he  became  active  in  efforts  to  secure 
educational  opportunities  for  others.'*  While  pastor  of  the 
High  Hills  Church,  he,  along  with  others,  helped  to 
establish  a library  society  and  Claremount  Academy,  a short 
lived  but  influential  school  in  Stateburg.  It  was  only 
natural  that  when  the  High  Hills  Church  joined  the 
Charleston  Association  in  1778  that  their  pastor  would 
become  active  in  the  ministerial  education  movement. 


‘*Furman  believed  that  an  educated  ministry  and  an 
educated  laity  were  necessary  if  the  cause  of  Baptists  was 
to  advance.  In  a 1791  letter  to  a "Rev.  Mr.  Pierce"  of 
Birmingham,  England  Furman  noted: 

. . . a great  part  of  our  ministers  as  well 
as  members  are  very  illiterate  men;  which  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  Baptists  having  that  weight 
in  the  State  they  would  be  entitled  to,  and  has  in 
many  instances,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  opened  the  door  to  enthusiasm  and 
confusion  among  them.  . . . 

Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  42. 

‘®E.  C.  Dargan,  "Richard  Furman  and  His  Place  in 
American  Baptist  History,"  Bulletin  of  Furman  University  3 
(July  1914) : 20-21;  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  12-15.  In 
his  biographical  account  of  his  father  which  is  the  basis 
for  this  section  of  Cook's  Biography.  Wood  Furman  reveals 
the  Northern  influence  in  the  Claremount  Academy. 

The  first  teacher  employed  was  Mr.  William 
Humphries,  a graduate  of  Nassau  Hall  [Princeton] , 
who  had  been  in  repute  as  a classical  instructor 
at  Waxhaw  where  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  his  pupil. 

His  successor  in  that  department  was  James  Scott, 
a native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a tutor  in 
Rhode  Island  College.  He  was  a learned  man — well 
versed  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  different  sciences, 
but  deficient  in  temper  and  prudence.  ...  A 
female  department  was  also  separately  established, 
being  the  latter  part  of  the  time  conducted  by 
Miss  Stewart  of  Charleston.  With  these  it  is 
believed  the  institution  terminated  in  1788.  (p. 
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Despite  the  initial  drive  toward  associational  support 
for  ministerial  education,  by  the  1780s  interest  had  waned. 
Building  upon  Hart's  legacy  and  the  work  of  the  Religious 
Society,  Furman  reintroduced  the  educational  issue  in 
1785.^°  Silas  Mercer,  representing  the  Georgia  Association, 
attended  that  very  important  annual  meeting  of  the 
Charleston  Association  convened  at  Furman's  High  Hills 
Church.  Mercer,  like  many  Georgia  Baptists  and  indeed  like 
many  other  eighteenth  century  Baptists,  was  openly  hostile 
to  ministerial  education,  fearing  the  too  much  learning 
hindered  the  true  exercise  of  religion.  However,  after 
hearing  "Furman's  logical  arguments,  his  enthusiasm  for 
education,  and  his  recognition  of  the  desperate  need  for  a 
trained  clergy  capable  of  leading  the  people  from  illiteracy 
and  confusion  in  a pioneer  society,"  Mercer  became  a zealous 
convert  to  the  cause  of  education.  As  a result  Silas  Mercer 
and  his  son  Jesse  profoundly  influenced  the  course  of 
Baptist  history  through  the  founding  of  Georgia's  Mercer 
University  in  1833  . 

15) 

For  Furman's  involvement  in  the  Academy  see:  Kinlaw, 

"Furman  in  Higher  Education,"  pp.  36-38. 

^°Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  224;  Minutes 
of  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association,  1785. 

^'Kinlaw,  "Richard  Furman  in  Higher  Education,"  pp.  38- 
40.  Robert  A.  Baker  in  "The  Contributions  of  South  Carolina 
Baptists"  interestingly  traces  the  impact  of  Furman  and  the 
Mercers  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 
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Furman's  activities  also  revived  opposition  to  the 
sffort  as  well.  Most  of  the  leadership  of  the  association 
supported  the  idea  but  differed  over  the  means  of  achieving 
that  end.  Furman  wanted  the  association  to  be  legally 
incorporated  so  that  it  could  own  property  and  administer 
funds.  Others,  including  some  who  supported  ministerial 
education,  believed  that  this  action  would  give  the 
association  unprecedented  power  which  could  be  easily 
abused.  They  were  afraid  that  the  association  would  no 
longer  be  merely  an  advisory  body,  but  would  now  have  the 
power  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  local 


In  his  discussions  with  young  Richard  Furman, 
. . . Mercer  not  only  reversed  his  stand  but 
became  a zealous  promoter  of  learning  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Silas  and  his  son,  Jesse  Mercer,  the  school 
bearing  their  name  was  founded  in  Georgia  in  1833. 

But  the  story  did  not  end  there.  William  M. 
Tryon  was  a student  at  Mercer  University  from  1833 
to  1836.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Jesse  Mercer,  serving  as  a student  instructor  in 
the  school  and  receiving  ordination  to  the 
ministry  by  a presbytery  on  which  Jesse  Mercer  was 
a member.  Through  the  influence  of  Jesse  Mercer, 
Tryon  volunteered  to  go  to  Texas  as  a missionary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  1841.  He  was  the 
principal  voice  in  the  establishment  of  Baylor 
University  in  1845,  and  out  of  that  school  in  1908 
emerged  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  In  this  fashion  South  Carolina  Baptists 
had  a hand  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Baptist 
universities  and  the  first  Baptist  seminaries 
among  Southern  Baptists,  (p.  8) 
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churches.  Such  disagreements  delayed  the  implementation  of 
Furman's  program  for  several  years. 

In  response  to  the  opposition  to  incorporation  Furman 
proposed  in  1789  that  the  association  create  a separate  yet 
closely  related  committee  which  would  oversee  the 
educational  enterprise.  The  General  Committee  for  the 
Charleston  Baptist  Education  Fund  would  be  comprised  of 
delegates  from  the  association's  churches  and  would  meet 
simultaneously  with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association. 
The  General  Committee  would  seek  incorporation  from  the 
state  and  would  raise  funds  by  having  an  annual  charity 
sermon  preached  by  the  pastors  of  interested  churches.  By 
keeping  the  enterprise  technically  separate  from  the 
association  Furman  was  able  to  address  the  objections  to  his 
initial  plan.  As  a result,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
1790  Furman's  proposal  was  unanimously  approved.  The 
association  elected  a committee  of  Richard  Furman,  Silas 
Mercer,  Benjamin  Moseley,  and  Henry  Holcombe  to  formalize 
the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
educational  effort.^  At  the  1791  session  the  association 


^^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  121-122;  Mallory,  Memoirs 
of  Elder  Botsford.  pp.  68-69;  Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in 
Faith,  p.  224;  Cook,  Education  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  13-14; 
and  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  79. 

^^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  119-120;  Mallory,  Memoirs 
of  Edmund  Botsford.  pp.  69-70;  William  J.  McGlothlin, 

Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education;  A History  of  Furman 
University  (Nashville:  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  1926),  p.  31;  Kinlaw,  "Furman  in  Higher 
Education,"  pp.  54-55;  and  Minutes  of  the  Charleston 
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formally  approved  of  the  plan  with  the  proviso  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  General  Committee  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  churches. 

Charged  with  the  task  of  assisting  "pious  young  men, 
designed  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  destitute  of 
other  assistance,  in  obtaining  education,"  the  General 
Committee  almost  immediately  began  to  function.  At  the 
initial  meeting,  the  committee  which  included  Edmund 
Botsford,  Furman's  confidante,  and  Henry  Holcombe,  quickly 
elected  Richard  Furman  chairman.  They  called  on  each  church 
to  sponsor  an  annual  charity  sermon  after  which  an  offering 
for  the  education  fund  would  be  taken.  The  committee  would 
administer  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  needy 
ministerial  candidates 

Four  options  were  available  to  Furman  and  the  General 
Committee  for  distributing  the  funds:  (1)  assign  the 

candidates  to  the  tutelage  of  local  ministers;  (2)  provide 
financial  support  and  books  necessary  for  self  education; 

(3)  enroll  them  in  local  schools;  or,  (4)  send  them  to  Rhode 


Association,  1790. 

^‘‘Kinlaw,  "Furman  in  Higher  Education,"  p.  58;  H.  Leon 
McBeth,  The  History  of  Southern  Baptist  Higher  Education 
(Nashville:  Education  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  1966),  p.  7. 

^"A  Summary  of  the  Rules  [of  the  General  Committee]," 
in  Baker,  Source  Book,  p.  28.  These  rules  were  adopted  by 
the  Charleston  Association  in  1792. 
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Island  College,  the  only  Baptist  college  in  America.  The 
General  Committee  utilized  all  four  options. 

Continuing  the  pattern  established  by  Hart's  Religious 
Society,  the  first  available  option  was  to  send  a promising 
ministerial  candidate  to  study  with  an  established  minister. 
In  1791  Henry  Holcombe  nominated  Matthew  McCullers  to  be  the 
first  aid  recipient.  Upon  examination  and  approval  by  the 
General  Committee,  McCullers  began  to  study  under  Furman's 
direction. Utilizing  the  second  option,  in  1792  the 


^*Little  is  known  about  McCullers.  Probably  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Pipe  Creek, 
Ebenezer,  Wassamassaw,  and  Goose  Creek  Churches.  Furman 
appears  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  McCullers, 
perhaps  because  he  was  the  first  beneficiary  of  the  General 
Committee.  Furman  was  instrumental  in  the  election  of 
McCullers  as  pastor  of  the  Wassamassaw  and  Goose  Creek 
congregations.  In  1817  Furman  preached  funeral  sermon  of 
McCullers.  Leah  Townsend,  History  of  South  Carolina 
Baptists;  1670-1805  (Florence,  SC:  The  Florence  Printing 
Company,  1935),  pp.  107,  120;  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings 
in  Education,  p.  33;  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  85;  and 
Kinlaw,  "Furman  in  Higher  Education,"  p.  64. 

In  1792,  Botsford  was  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  McCullers  might  be  distracted  by  young  women.  Botsford 
wrote  Furman  informing  him  that  he  had  some  reason  to 
believe  that  McCullers  wanted  "to  go  to  Pipe  Creek  as  there 
is  a tutor,  and  the  church  in  that  place  wishes  him  for  a 
pastor."  Joseph  Cook,  the  informant,  "says  this  he  partly 
conjectures  from  hints  dropped,  and  I suppose  wishes  that 
what  he  says  might  not  be  mentioned;  however  I fear  there  is 
a woman  in  the  way,  tho'  my  reasons  or  rather  conjectures  I 
must  confess  are  trifling."  Whether  or  not  these 
"conjectures"  were  based  on  fact,  Botsford  told  Furman  that 
he  had  already  taken  steps  to  remind  McCullers  of  his 
responsibilities . 

I have  written  to  Mr.  Moseley  (pastor  at  Jeffer's 
Creek)  to  speak  to  McCullers  and  represent  to  him 
the  advantages  now  to  be  obtained  which  cannot  be 
hereafter;  the  discouragement  to  the  Committee  for 
their  first  object  to  disappoint  them,  the 
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committee  gave  ten  pounds  and  a small  collection  of  books  to 
Georgian  Jesse  Mercer,  the  son  of  Silas  Mercer  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  early  debates  in  the  Charleston 
Association.^  The  cases  of  McCullers  and  Mercer  proved  to 
be  the  exceptions.  In  most  instances  the  General  Committee 
chose  to  send  the  ministerial  students  to  established 
schools  in  South  Carolina  or  to  Rhode  Island  College. 

In  the  early  1790s  there  were  few  appropriate  schools 
available  in  the  South  for  training  ministers.  In  addition 
to  his  studies  with  Furman,  McCullers  also  attended  the 
school  taught  by  a Presbyterian  minister  named  Reese. The 
one  most  frequently  patronized  by  the  General  Committee  was 


obligation  he  laid  himself  under  when  taken  under 
their  patronage,  the  uneasiness  it  may  cause  Mr. 
Holcombe  who  recommended  him,  the  hurt  it  must  be 
to  you  who  was  so  intent  on  his  education  and  who 
had  been  at  so  much  trouble  to  provide  for  it?, 
together  with  the  uneasiness  it  must  cause  in  the 
minds  of  all  concerned. 

Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  84-85. 

^^McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education,  p.  34. 
Precisely  how  Mercer  used  these  funds  is  not  clear.  At  the 
time  of  the  bequest  the  twenty  one  year  old  Mercer  was 
already  serving  as  pastor  of  a church  in  Georgia.  The 
official  Mercer  biography  acknowledges  the  gift  but  does  not 
reveal  how  he  used  the  money.  C.  D.  Mallary,  Memoirs  of 
Elder  Jesse  Mercer  (New  York:  John  Gray,  1844),  p.  34.  See 
also:  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  6:283-290; 

Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists  2:848-849.  One 
will  recall  that  it  was  Richard  Furman  who  played  a 
convincing  role  in  the  conversion  of  Jesse  Mercer's  father, 
Silas,  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  role  of  Jesse  Mercer 
in  Baptist  life  and  North-South  interaction  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 

^*Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  81-82. 
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one  established  by  John  M.  Roberts  who  was  himself  a 
recipient  of  committee  aid.  Roberts  and  Joseph  B.  Cook  were 
sent  to  Rhode  Island  College  in  1792  and  1793.  Both  were 
awarded  advance  standing  in  the  New  England  school  and  were 
graduated  in  1796  and  1797.  These  men,  who  were  the  first 
South  Carolina  Baptists  ministers  to  obtain  a college 
education,  returned  to  their  native  state.  Cook  became  a 
productive  pastor.  High  Hills  of  Santee  Baptist  Church 
called  Roberts  as  pastor.  While  pastor  of  Furman's  former 
church,  Roberts  decided  to  start  his  own  academy.^® 

Even  though  the  Roberts  Academy  was  an  independent 
school,  in  1800  the  Charleston  Association  endorsed  Roberts' 
efforts  and  urged  the  churches  "to  give  their  most  firm  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  institution."^®  The  school  became 
the  official  agency  of  the  General  Committee.  Ministerial 
students  were  sent  to  Roberts.^'  For  his  part,  Roberts 
refused  to  charge  tuition  to  General  Committee  sponsored 
students.  Therefore,  the  Roberts  Academy  became  the  first 


^’McGlothlin,  Baptist  Beginnings  in  Education,  p.35. 

^®Ibid.  , p.  36. 

^*The  student  of  the  Roberts  Academy  who  would  prove  to 
be  the  most  influential  was  William  T.  Brantly,  Sr.  After 
graduating  from  South  Carolina  College  where  he  continued  to 
receive  General  Committee  funding,  Brantly  founded  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  served  as  pastor  of  the 
influential  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  edited 
The  Columbian  Star  (a  newspaper  founded  by  Luther  Rice) , and 
served  as  pastor  of  Charleston,  First  Baptist  during  his 
last  years.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Pulpit  6:497-507;  Allen, 
Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists  1:186. 
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educational  institution  in  South  Carolina  under  Baptist 
auspices.  In  1802  the  association  further  supported  the 
school  by  purchasing  in  Europe  "a  complete  theological 
library"  for  the  use  of  Roberts'  students.  The  strong 
working  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  association 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  decade.  By  1810  the  school 
was  closed.  It  was  not  until  1826  with  the  founding  of  what 
would  become  Furman  University  that  a school  under  South 
Carolina  Baptist  control  would  succeed. 

The  most  viable  option  and  the  one  which  proved  to  be 
the  most  profitable  was  to  send  South  Carolina  ministerial 
students  to  the  North  to  receive  an  education.  For  Baptists 
that  meant  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University) . From 
its  founding  in  1764  Southerners  supported  the  young 
institution  with  their  sterling  and  their  students.” 

No  one  in  the  South  would  support  Rhode  Island  College 
more  than  Richard  Furman.  The  South  Carolinian  was  only  a 
boy  when  he  met  college  agent  Hezekiah  Smith  in  Charleston. 


”lbid. , pp.  35-38.  The  exact  cause  of  the  closing  of 
the  academy  are  not  known.  Roberts  would  continue  to  be 
active  in  South  Carolina  Baptist  circles  until  his  death  by 
suicide  in  1822.  Once  again,  the  exact  cause  prompting  his 
death  is  not  known.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  128-129. 

The  collection  of  theological  books  purchased  by  the 
association  and  given  to  the  Roberts  Academy  were  later 
given  to  Furman  University  after  that  school  was  founded  in 
1825.  McBeth,  The  History  of  Southern  Baptist  Education,  p. 
7. 


”Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  Early  History  of  Brown 
University,  Including  the  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of 
President  Manning;  1756-1791  (Providence:  n.p.,  1896),  pp. 
7,  11,  145-150. 
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When  he  became  an  adult  he  strengthened  the  ties  between  the 
school  and  the  South.  When  Furman  sought  to  advance  the 
cause  of  ministerial  education,  he  naturally  turned  to  the 
only  Baptist  institution  of  higher  education  in  America.  In 
1794  he  sent  two  of  his  first  students,  Joseph  B.  Cook  and 
John  M.  Roberts,  to  Providence  to  finish  their  education. 
Because  of  their  thorough  preparation  by  Furman,  the  two 
South  Carolinians  were  admitted  to  advance  status.^'* 

For  the  next  few  years  Furman  established  strong 
personal  ties  with  the  school  and  its  officers.  Numerous 
letters  remain  of  Furman  writing  to  college  presidents 
Jonathan  Maxcy  and  Richard  Manning  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Furman's  students.  Often  these  letters  contain  other 
matters  as  well.  Proof  of  Furman's  regard  for  the  college 
and  its  administration  can  be  seen  in  that  Manning  became 
Furman's  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  new  South 
Carolina  College.  Furman  also  sent  his  son  Wood  to  study  in 
Providence.  Evidence  of  his  standing  among  these  New 
England  brethren  is  that  Rhode  Island  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  in  September  1799.^^ 

Furman's  national  ties  with  education  would  not  be 
limited  to  Rhode  Island  College.  With  the  formation  of  the 
General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
the  United  States  for  Foreign  Missions  (the  Triennial 

^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  124-125. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  77-78,  131-132. 
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Convention)  in  1814  with  Richard  Furman  as  president,  the 
South  Carolinian  gained  a new  platform  from  which  to  push 
ministerial  education.  Drawing  upon  his  experiences  as  head 
of  the  Charleston  Association's  General  Committee,  Furman 
would  present  his  "Plan  of  Education"  for  creating  a 
national  seminary — a seminary  closer  to  the  South.  The 
center  of  this  new  effort  would  be  Luther  Rice's  Columbian 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Furman  would  be  one  of 
the  key  individuals  behind  the  school  and  behind  the 
missions  movement  which  gave  Columbian  its  birth. 


CHAPTER  4 
"JOINED  IN  HEART": 

FURMAN  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

Richard  Furman's  ties  with  Brown  University  were  only 
one  strand  of  the  Charleston  pastor's  intricate  bonds  with 
brethren  in  the  North.  In  addition  to  his  devotion  for 
education,  Furman  was  equally  committed  to  missions  and 
evangelism.  Like  his  ties  with  Northern  educational 
figures,  Furman  formed  lasting  relationships  with  the 
leading  mission  figures  of  his  day.  For  a time  these  ties 
helped  nationalism  rather  than  regionalism  prevail  among 
Baptists,  and  yet,  the  subtheme  of  provinciality  continued 
and  affected  the  pace  of  change. 

Furman  and  Missions 

During  the  early  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Charleston, 
Furman  became  interested  in  world  missions.  Following  the 
example  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  1748  call  for  a worldwide 
"Concert  of  Prayer"  for  missionary  work,  Furman  led  the 
Charleston  congregation  in  meeting  quarterly  for  prayer.  By 
1795  Furman  urged  the  Charleston  Association  to  adopt  the 
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same  pattern.'  It  was  the  adventures  of  William  Carey, 
however,  that  increased  Furman's  interest  in  world 
evangelism. 

The  modern  mission  movement  began  in  Nottingham, 

England  in  May  1792.  William  Carey,  a shoe  cobbler  who 
became  a Baptist  preacher,  urged  the  Northamptonshire 
Association  to  form  a "Baptist  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Heathen."  Meeting  in  Kettering  in  October 
1792,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  Within  a 
matter  of  months,  Carey  and  his  reluctant  wife  were  sent  to 
India  as  the  first  foreign  missionaries  in  modern  times. ^ 

Carey's  venture  to  India  stirred  interest  in  missions 
in  America  as  well  as  in  England.  Richard  Furman  was  among 
Carey's  earliest  supporters.  Furman  knew  many  of  Carey's 
British  colleagues.  He  was  already  corresponding  with  such 
British  Baptist  divines  as  Samuel  Pearce,  John  Sutcliff,  and 
John  Ryland,  each  of  whom  were  a part  of  the  initial  meeting 


'Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  Craven,  Jr.,  Adventure  in 
Faith:  The  First  300  Years  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

1982),  pp.  221-222;  Wood  Furman,  A History  of  the  Charleston 
Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  (Charleston:  J.  Hoff,  1811),  pp.  25-26.  Roger 
Hayden  notes  that  Edwards  borrowed  the  concert  of  prayer 
idea  from  Scotland.  Hayden,  "Kettering  1792  and 
Philadelphia  1814:  The  Influence  of  English  Baptists  Upon 

the  Formation  of  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missions  1790- 
1814,"  The  Baptist  Quarterly  21  (January  1965):  7. 

^Timothy  George,  Faithful  Witness:  The  Life  and 

Mission  of  William  Carey  (Birmingham:  New  Hope,  1991) , pp. 
67-78;  H.  Leon  McBeth,  The  Baptist  Heritage:  Four  Centuries 
of  Baptist  Witness  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1987) , p. 
185-187. 
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of  the  British  Missionary  Society.^  Undoubtedly,  Furman 
learned  more  about  the  movement  from  William  Staughton,  a 
student  who  attended  the  initial  Kettering  meeting. 

Staughton  came  to  America  in  1793  upon  the  reguest  of  Furman 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  young  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina,  congregation. “ Furman  probably  followed  the 
accounts  of  Carey's  pioneer  effort  in  the  pages  of  Rippons' 
The  Baptist  Annual  Register  from  England  and  The 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  from  Boston.  This 
interest  in  Carey's  work  led  him  to  actively  raise  money  for 
the  mission  to  India.  The  1806  records  of  the  English 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  reveal  that  Americans  contributed 


^Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  221;  Robert 
A.  Baker,  "The  Contributions  of  South  Carolina  Baptists  to 
the  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,"  Baptist  History  and  Heritage.  17  (July  1982) :5. 

"*In  1793  Furman  wrote  to  Dr.  John  Rippon  of  London 
asking  if  there  was  a young  minister  who  would  be  suitable 
and  willing  to  become  a pastor  of  the  Georgetown  church. 
Rippon  and  others  heartily  recommended  Staughton,  a recent 
graduate  of  Bristol  Baptist  College.  Staughton  stayed  in 
South  Carolina  for  only  eighteen  months  before  moving  to  New 
York  where  the  climate  was  more  favorable  and  where  slavery 
was  not  prevalent.  Staughton  would  later  become  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia  and  the  influential 
Sansom  Street  Church  also  in  Philadelphia.  He  would  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Triennial  Convention 
and  became  the  president  of  Columbian  College.  S.  W.  Lynd, 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.D.  (Boston:  Lincoln, 
Edmands,  and  Company,  1834),  pp.  27-37;  William  H.  Brackney, 
The  Baptists  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1988),  p.  264. 
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$2,000  to  the  effort.  In  Charleston  Furman  and  Presbyterian 
minister  Isaac  Keith  raised  $536  for  the  effort.^ 

Inspired  by  the  formation  of  the  British  society, 

Furman  proposed  to  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association  the 
creation  of  an  interdenominational  Charleston  missions 
organization.  While  they  may  have  been  sympathetic  to 
Furman's  interests  in  missions  outside  of  South  Carolina, 
the  association  determined  that  there  were  mission  fields 
closer  to  home  that  demanded  the  greatest  attention.  They 
lamented  that  "there  are  multitudes  in  our  own  land,  who 
have  not  the  gospel  statedly  preached  to  them.  ..."  There 
were  not  enough  ministers  to  go  around.  In  an  effort  to 
meet  these  challenges  at  home,  the  Charleston  Association 
urged  its  few  ministers  to  "make  their  best  exertions  to 
supply  destitute  churches,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
people,  who  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  a church  state. 


^Albert  L.  Vail,  The  Morning  Hour  of  American  Baptist 
Missions  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  1907),  pp.  239-314.  Other  sources  refer  to  Keith 
as  being  Presbyterian.  See:  J.  Alvin  Reynolds,  "Richard 

Furman:  A Study  of  His  Life  and  Work,"  (Th.D.  dissertation. 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1962),  p.  22; 
Harry  Toliver  Cook,  A Biography  of  Furman  (Greenville,  SC: 
Baptist  Courier  Job  Press,  1913),  p.  29.  In  a letter  to 
Furman,  William  Rogers  of  Philadelphia  notes  that  $530  had 
been  received  from  Charleston  and  was  being  sent  to 
Serempore  via  a ship  sailing  from  Philadelphia.  William 
Rogers  to  Richard  Furman,  May  28,  1806  in  Furman  Collection, 
Furman  University. 

"Minutes  of  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association.  1800 
quoted  in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  137.  Furman  on  behalf 
of  his  congregation  asked  the  Charleston  Association: 
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Furman  did  just  that.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties  in  Charleston,  Furman  traveled  throughout  parts  of 
coastal  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  assisting  young 
congregations.  Previously  he  had  preached  to  the  faithful 
of  Savannah  on  a number  of  occasions,  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Beaufort,  and  regularly 
preached  for  the  pastorless  congregation  at  Wassamaw  from 
1802-1803.  At  the  latter  church  he  would  preach  during  the 
weekdays  while  returning  to  Charleston  to  minister  to  his 
own  congregation  each  Sunday.  Later  Furman  would  perform 
similar  duties  for  the  churches  of  Goose  Creek  and  Mount 
Olivet  near  Charleston.^  Furman  also  actively  supported  the 
association's  efforts  to  evangelize  and  educate  the  Catawba 
Indians.* 

The  Charleston  Association  may  have  temporarily  shelved 
Furman's  idea  for  a interdenominational  mission  organization 
dedicated  to  foreign  and  home  missions;  however,  Furman 
remained  committed  to  the  cause  of  international 
evangelization.  Furman  and  others  realized  that  a local 


Is  there  not,  at  this  time,  a call  in  Providence 
for  our  churches  to  make  the  most  serious 
exertions,  in  union  with  other  Christians  of 
various  denominations,  to  send  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen;  or  to  such  people  who  though  living 
in  countries  where  the  gospel  revelation  is  known, 
do  not  enjoy  a standing  ministry,  and  the  regular 
administration  of  divine  ordinances  among  them? 

^Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  24;  Baker  and  Craven, 
Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  220-221. 

^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  138-140. 
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missions  organization,  even  if  it  operated  at  maximum 

efficiency,  would  be  inadequate  to  conduct  an  international 

effort.  A much  larger,  perhaps  a national,  organization 

would  be  necessary.  Furman  would  become  one  of  the  leading 

proponents  of  a national  Baptist  body  dedicated  to  missions. 

The  idea  of  a national  body  was  not  new.  As  early  as 

1766,  inquiries  toward  forming  an  intercolonial  convention 

began  to  emerge.  The  Philadelphia  Association  periodically 

polled  her  sister  associations  about  the  advisability  of 

creating  such  a national  structure.  One  such  attempt 

occurred  in  1799.^  The  Charleston  Association  in  1800, 

which  Richard  Furman  presiding  as  moderator,  responded  to 

the  Philadelphia  overture: 

If  a well  digested  plan  should  be  devised  for  such 
a coalition,  in  which  the  proper  objects  were 
clearly  pointed  out  with  suitable  measures  to 
attain  them,  and  the  danger  of  perversion  and 
abuse  well  guarded  against,  and  if  a general 
concurrence  in  the  undertaking  would  be  obtained 
of  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  this 
Association  are  (sic)  disposed  to  give  it  their 
support. 

The  only  other  positive  responses  were  from  the  New  York  and 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  Associations.  Because  the  other 


Walter  B.  Shurden,  Associationalism  Among  Baptists  in 
America:  1707-1814  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1980) , pp.  221- 

222;  W.  W.  Barnes,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention:  1845- 

1953  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1954),  pp.  2-3;  A.  D. 
Gillette,  ed.  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association  From  A.D.  1707,  to  A.D.  1807  (Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1851),  p.  343. 

‘^Quoted  in  Furman,  A History  of  the  Charleston 
Association,  pp.  29-54. 
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associations  showed  little  interest,  the  Philadelphia  plan 
for  union  was  abandoned  within  three  years.  According  to 
historian  Walter  B.  Shurden  the  effort  failed  because  many 
Baptists  were  preoccupied  with  creating  coalitions  closer  to 
home,  were  afraid  that  such  a body  could  threaten  the 
autonomy  of  the  local  church,  and  that  they  were  concerned 
that  the  Philadelphia  proposal  was  too  vague.  At  this  point 
there  was  no  strong  unifying  purpose  propelling  such  an 
organization."  A decade  later,  Luther  Rice,  a 
Massachusetts  Congregationalist , would  provide  a cause  which 
would  unite  Baptists  from  the  North  and  the  South  with  a 
common  purpose.  Richard  Furman  would  become  Rice's  key 
partner  in  that  movement  to  unite  Baptists  in  America. 

Furman  and  other  Baptists  were  not  the  only  Christians 
in  America  caught  up  in  a vision  for  world  missions  nor  were 
they  the  only  ones  to  use  the  trends  toward  a sense  of 
nationalism  in  order  to  promote  it.  Baptists  would  draw 
upon  other  denominations  for  inspiration  and  personnel  in 


"shurden,  p.  222-224.  The  threat  to  local  unity  may  be 
seen  in  the  Georgia  Association's  declining  to  state  an 
opinion  lest  the  unity  within  that  body  be  threaten,  (p. 

224)  Other  attempts  to  unite  the  Baptists  had  centered 
around  education  (Rhode  Island  College)  and  religious 
liberty.  In  1775,  the  Warren  Association  of  Rhode  Island 
called  for  a national  conference  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
religious  liberty.  Due  to  the  Revolutionary  War  the  meeting 
never  took  place.  (pp.  226-227)  See  also:  W.  W.  Barnes, 

"The  Development  of  Nationalism  among  American  Baptists,” 

The  Chronicle  1 (July  1938) : 112-113 ; Robert  G.  Torbet,  A 
Social  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association: 
1707-1940  (Philadelphia:  Westbrook  Publishing  Company, 

1944),  pp.  21-22. 
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attempting  to  achieve  these  aims.  In  New  England,  Adoniram 
Judson  persuaded  the  Congregationalists  to  establish  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in 
1810,  the  first  foreign  mission  organization  in  America. 

The  Congregationalists,  like  the  Baptists,  had  little 
sympathy  for  centralized  authority  yet  felt  the  necessity  to 
overcome  their  suspicions  for  the  sake  of  the  larger 
evangelistic  goal.  Judson  and  his  wife  Ann  Hasseltine 
sailed  off  to  India  in  1812  with  Luther  Rice,  another 
Congregationalist , a passenger  on  another  ship  not  far 
behind.  Realizing  that  he  would  soon  meet  William  Carey  in 
India,  Judson  began  intensively  studying  those  passages  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  pertaining  to  baptism.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  baptism  of  believers  and  not  infant 
baptism  was  the  correct  Biblical  form.  Upon  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  the  Judsons  were  baptized  by  immersion.  After  a 
period  of  anguishing  debate  and  soul  searching  Luther  Rice 
also  reached  the  same  conclusion  and  became  a Baptist.  Now 
the  Judsons  and  Rice  were  half  way  around  the  world 
commissioned  to  do  mission  work  on  behalf  of  a denomination 
with  which  they  no  longer  agreed.  The  three  missionaries 
decided  to  send  Rice  back  to  America  to  explain  their 
positions  and  elicit  Baptist  support.*^ 


'^McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  pp.  345-346;  Evelyn  Wingo 
Thompson,  Luther  Rice;  Believer  in  Tomorrow  (Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1967),  pp.  76-78. 
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Armed  with  the  endorsement  of  William  Carey,  in  1813 
Rice  presented  himself  to  the  leading  Baptists  of  New 
England.*^  Soon  Thomas  Baldwin  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Boston,  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Furman,  established 
a local  mission  society  to  raise  support  for  the  Baptists 
new  found  missionaries.  With  the  blessing  of  Massachusetts 
Baptists,  Rice  began  a tour  of  the  Baptist  associations 
southward  preaching,  raising  money  and  establishing 
missionary  societies  along  the  way.  Having  visited  the 
Baptists  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Richmond,  Rice  reached  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Charleston  Baptist  Association  in  November  1813.  There 
Furman  met  Rice  for  the  first  time.*'* 

Judging  Rice  to  be  a "considerable  preacher  and  an 
amiable  man,"*^  Furman  formally  introduced  Rice  to  the 
gathered  body  as  "a  member  of  the  Church  at  Serampore  in 
India  . . . and  as  a Missionary  who  had  communications  to 
make  to  the  Association."  Rice  then  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  Associational  Moderator  Joseph  B.  Cook 
including  letters  of  recommendation  from  leaders  whom  Rice 


‘^According  to  Thompson,  Carey  wrote  letters  to  Thomas 
Baldwin  of  Boston  and  William  Staughton  of  Philadelphia 
recommending  Rice  and  the  Judsons.  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow . p.  78. 

‘“Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  140-141;  McBeth,  Baptist 
Heritage,  p.  346;  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  85-89. 

‘^Richard  Furman  to  Dorothea  Furman,  8 November  1813 
quoted  in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  141. 
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had  met  on  the  journey  southward.  Receiving  him  with  "great 
affection,"  the  association  listened  as  Rice's  written 
report  of  his  mission  was  read.  On  the  following  day  Rice 
delivered  a sermon  on  the  "state  of  religion  in  India;  and 
concerning  his  views  of  the  openings  for  missions  at  other 
places;  particularly  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Madagascar  and 
the  Brasils."  In  this  address  Rice  recounted  his  missionary 
experiences  including  his  conversion  to  the  Baptist  position 
on  baptism  by  immersion.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  determine  "whether  the 
Baptist  churches  here  will  do  any  thing  toward  sending 
Missionaries  among  these  Heathen  Nations,  to  which  the 
providence  of  God  seems  so  directly  to  point."  The 
messengers  "received  with  much  satisfaction"  Rice's 
address . 

Nurturing  seeds  previously  planted  by  Furman,  Rice 
prompted  the  association  into  action.  Among  the  proposals 
Rice  brought  with  him  a plan  "recommended  by  respectable 
Ministers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc."  for  a concerted 
effort  to  support  foreign  missions.  The  association 
appointed  a committee  headed  by  Furman  to  consider  the 
proposal.  On  the  following  day,  Furman's  committee  reported 
that  they  "had  considered  the  subject  with  seriousness,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  a common  united  effort  among  the 
baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  to  send  the  gospel 


‘^Minutes  of  the  Charleston  Association,  1813. 
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among  the  Heathen,  and  Nations  destitute  of  pure  gospel 

is  both  laudable  and  expedient."*^  The  association 
unanimously  voted  to  add  foreign  missions  to  the  General 
Committee's  responsibilities  for  education  and  home 
missions . 

The  numerous  mission  societies  springing  up  throughout 
the  nation  had  the  potential  for  increasing  the  awareness  of 
foreign  missions  and  for  raising  funds  to  support  the 
Judsons;  however,  a larger,  more  organized  structure  would 
be  necessary  to  unite  effectively  the  Baptists  behind  the 
mission  effort.  The  idea  for  a national  organization  was 
not  new;  however,  the  adoption  of  the  Judsons  and  Rice 
provided  the  catalyst  for  establishing  such  a national  body. 
With  Richard  Furman's  help  it  would  soon  come  into  being. 

While  on  a stagecoach  somewhere  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Virginia  on  this  Southern  tour.  Rice  devised  a 
plan.  He  proposed  that  state  missionary  societies  with 
local  auxiliaries  be  created.  Delegates  from  these  state 
bodies  would  then  meet  to  form  a national  society.’’  During 
his  visit  to  the  Savannah  River  Association  in  Georgia,  Rice 
discussed  the  proposal  with  William  B.  Johnson,  the  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah.  A protege  of  Furman, 

’■^Ibid. 

‘®Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  228. 

’’James  B.  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  One  of 
the  First  American  Missionaries  to  the  East  (Baltimore; 
Armstrong  and  Berry,  1840),  p.  142. 
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Johnson  endorsed  the  idea  of  having  "a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  societies  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  some  general  combination  or  concert  of  action  among 
them.”  Johnson  suggested  that  he  would  be  willing  to  travel 
as  far  as  Philadelphia  to  attend  such  a meeting.  Rice 
quickly  accepted  Johnson's  proposal  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
site  for  the  national  meeting  and  began  writing  Baptists 
throughout  America  urging  them  to  attend  the  session  in  May 
1814 

One  person  that  Rice  wanted  to  make  sure  was  a delegate 
was  Richard  Furman.  Writing  from  Savannah  on  December  20, 
1813,  Rice  urged  Furman  to  consider  the  venture.^’  In  case 
that  the  direct  appeal  did  not  work,  he  tried  to  influence 
Furman's  friend  New  York  federal  Judge  Matthias  Tallmadge 
who  was  then  wintering  in  Charleston. In  February  8,  1814 
letter  written  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Rice  urged 
Tallmadge  to  convince  Furman  to  attend  the  planned 
Philadelphia  meeting.  He  encouraged  him  to  go  so  far  as  to 


^“Luther  Rice  to  Jesse  Mercer,  January  20,  1835 
reprinted  in  The  Triennial  Baptist  Register  (1836),  2:48. 

^'Luther  Rice  to  Richard  Furman,  December  20,  1813 
reprinted  in  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  92-93. 

^^Due  to  poor  health,  Tallmadge  wintered  in  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  annually.  He  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  along  with  Furman  by 
"the  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Charleston  Association"  even  though  the 
Judge  was  neither  a South  Carolinian  or  a member  of  a South 
Carolina  church.  Vail,  Morning  Hour,  pp.  371-373;  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  p.  153. 
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provide  Furman  with  transportation  if  necessary.  "If, 
indeed  it  should  be  compatible  with  your  own  convenience  to 
press  the  Dr . to  accept  a seat  in  your  carriage  on  your 
return  northwardly,  I should  have  strong  hopes  of  his 
attendance  at  the  said  meeting. 

Attending  the  proposed  "General  Convention"  would  be 
the  fulfillment  of  a life  long  dream  for  Furman;  however, 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  Furman's  way.  He  had 
periodically  suffered  from  poor  health  since  1802.  The 
journey  to  Philadelphia  would  be  tedious  and  difficult. 
Because  the  United  States  was  then  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  travel  by  sea  was  virtually  impossible.  He  would 
have  to  travel  by  a slower  and  more  taxing  overland  route. 
Furman  also  was  reluctant  to  leave  his  congregation  because 
a contentious  spirit  of  unknown  origin  had  arisen  in  the 
church  recently.  Moreover,  he  did  not  want  to  neglect  his 
obligations  to  the  Charleston  Association  and  the  General 
Committee.  Anxious  that  he  attend,  the  Charleston 
congregation  eagerly  voted  a "liberal  appropriation  for  his 


^^Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  February  8,  1814. 

Letter  in  the  Simon  Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania 

Historical  Society.  Concerning  Furman  Rice  wrote: 

His  weight  of  character  would  very  much  contribute 
to  make  that  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
business  which  ought  to  be  made,  & which  is  so 
highly  calculated  to  attract  interest  & is 
respectability  to  the  design;  which  his  wisdom  & 
experience  would  equally  contribute  towards 
devising  the  best  practicable  plan  for  giving  most 
general  & extensive  operation  & effect  to  that 
design. 
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use”  and  a leave  of  absence  until  the  next  winter.  Furman 
gladly  accepted. 

Preaching  from  the  text  Acts  20:22  - "And  now,  behold, 

I go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
things  that  shall  befall  me  there"  - Furman  bade  his 
farewell  to  his  congregation.  Accompanied  by  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Tallmadge,  Furman  set  out  on  April  15,  1814  on  his  first 
journey  north  of  Virginia.  Thirteen  days  later  Furman 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.^^ 

The  First  Triennial  Convention 

At  the  age  of  54,  Richard  Furman  was  the  most  prominent 
Baptist  in  America.  Because  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
William  Carey,  his  zeal  for  missions  was  well  known.  The 
leader  of  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association  was  also 
recognized  as  a strong  advocate  for  ministerial  education, 
particularly  with  regards  to  Brown  University.  For  many 
years  he  had  corresponded  with  some  of  the  most  influential 
Baptists  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Well 
respected  by  his  colleagues,  the  delegates  chose  Furman  to 
preside  over  the  gathering.^* 

^‘'Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  28-30;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman . pp.  146-147. 

^^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  147-148,  151. 

^*Vail,  Morning  Hour,  p.  316,  376.  Furman's  standing 
among  his  colleagues  may  be  seen  in  the  attitudes  of  Edmund 
Botsford  and  Luther  Rice.  In  a letter  of  advice  to  William 
B.  Johnson,  Botsford  encouraged  Johnson  to  meet  the  key 
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After  receiving  the  credentials  of  thirty-three 
delegates  from  eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  next  order  of  business  was  to  set  aside  an  evening  at 
the  close  of  the  convention  for  prayer  for  the  work  of  the 
new  body.  However,  a new  Baptist  body  had  to  be  created 
first.  After  a "free  conversation  on  the  most  eligible  plan 
for  attaining  the  grand  object  this  Convention  has  in  view," 
three  committees  were  appointed.  The  first  was  comprised  of 
Furman  and  fourteen  others  representing  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Its  task  was  to  "prepare  and  report  such  a plan 
without  delay."  Furman,  Convention  Secretary  Thomas  Baldwin 
of  Massachusetts,  and  William  Staughton  of  Philadelphia 
formed  the  second  committee  which  was  "to  prepare  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  to  be  circulated  among  the 
constituents  of  this  Convention  and  throughout  the  Union." 
Henry  Holcombe,  Stephen  Gano,  and  Luther  Rice  were  appointed 
to  a third  committee  designed  to  gather  information  on  the 
current  state  of  mission  efforts  of  societies  and  Baptist 


leaders-"Dr.  Staughton,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Holcombe;  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Rice,  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Gano."  However, 
Botsford  advised,  "be  sure  to  consult  Dr.  Furman  on  every 
occasion."  Edmund  Botsford  to  William  Bullein  Johnson, 
April  16,  1814  reprinted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow, 
p.  94.  In  his  letter  urging  Furman  to  attend  the 
Philadelphia  meeting,  Rice  noted  Furman's  "wisdom  and  zeal 
for  the  Lord  Jesus."  See:  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  92- 

93. 
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associations.  Having  made  these  committee  appointments,  the 
convention  adjourned  for  the  evening.^”' 

The  first  days'  proceedings  reveal  much  about  the 
standing  of  Furman  among  the  delegates  and  within  the 
denomination  itself.  He  was  the  sole  candidate  officially 
considered  for  the  convention  presidency.  The  committee 
appointments  also  marked  his  stature.  Furman's  colleagues 
on  the  three  member  "address  to  the  public"  committee  had 
strong  ties  to  him.  As  previously  noted  William  Staughton 
of  the  Sansom  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia  came  to  America 
from  England  at  Furman's  request.  Convention  Secretary 
Thomas  Baldwin  of  Boston  served  as  editor  of  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine  which  published  Furman's  correspondence 
and  reports  on  work  in  the  South.  Furman  also  had 
distributed  copies  of  the  magazine  to  members  of  the 
Charleston  Association.^*  The  members  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  state  of  missions  had  ties  to  Furman  as 
well.  Henry  Holcombe  who  was  currently  pastor ing  the  First 


^Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Convention  for  Missionary 
Purposes.  Held  in  Philadelphia.  Mav.  1814  quoted  in  Vail, 
Morning  Hour,  pp.  377-378. 

^*"Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Furman  of 
Charleston,  (S.C.)  to  a Minister  in  Boston;  dated  March  12, 
1804"  The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  1:41, 

May  1804.  Thomas  Baldwin  to  Richard  Furman,  September  28, 
1805  in  Furman  Collection.  Baldwin  wrote:  "I  here  with 

send  you  our  minutes,  which  I hope  will  reach  you  seasonably 
for  your  association.  I take  the  liberty  also  to  send  you  a 
few  more  magazines.  They  undoubtedly  appear  less 
interesting  to  you  than  to  us.  We  can  easily  sell  2 or  300 
at  one  of  our  associations." 
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Church  of  Philadelphia  had  previously  pastored  churches  in 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  In  his 
capacity  as  leader  of  the  Charleston  Association  Furman  had 
numerous  contacts  with  Holcombe  during  those  years.  The 
father  of  Stephen  Gano,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  Furman's  friend.  The  South 
Carolinian  named  one  of  his  sons  John  Gano  Furman  in  honor 
of  the  elder  Gano.  Furman  also  had  recently  befriended 
Luther  Rice.^’ 

Of  the  other  fourteen  members  on  the  constitution 
committee,  the  largest  and  most  important  committee,  Furman 
had  strong  personal  or  professional  ties  with  at  least  eight 
of  them:  William  B.  Johnson,  then  from  Savannah,  had  close 

personal  ties  with  Edmund  Botsford,  Furman's  confidant. 
Furman  had  never  met  Robert  B.  Semple  until  the  Philadelphia 
gathering;  however,  he  had  served  as  Semple's  South  Carolina 
distribution  agent  for  his  1810  A History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Virginia.  William  Rogers, 
professor  of  English  and  oratory  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  former  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia  corresponded  with  Furman  as  early  as  1798.^° 
Staughton,  Baldwin,  Holcombe,  Gano,  and  Rice  also  served  on 

^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  152-153;  Vail,  Morning 
Hour,  pp.  376-378. 

^'^^illiam  Rogers  to  Richard  Furman,  June  2,  1798  in 
Furman  Collection.  Furman  to  Rogers,  March  3,  1801  in  Gratz 
Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  See  also: 
Reynolds,  "Furman:  Life  and  Work,"  pp.  20-23. 
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this  committee.^'  But  Furman's  influence  would  not  be 
limited  to  committee  appointments.  He  would  put  his 
personal  imprint  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings,  Furman 
surrendered  the  chair  to  Stephen  Gano  so  that  he,  as  chair 
of  the  constitution  committee,  could  give  that  panel's 
report  to  the  convention.  Furman  read  the  proposed 
constitution  twice  and  the  delegates  debated  "several  points 
freely."  During  the  afternoon  session,  after  much 
deliberation,  the  delegates  voted  to  reject  the  proposal. 

The  convention  dismissed  the  old,  cumbersome  constitution 
committee  in  favor  of  a new,  smaller  body.  Furman,  Baldwin, 
Gano,  Semple,  and  William  White  of  Philadelphia  comprised 
the  new  panel  charged  with  writing  a more  favorable 
document . 

The  content  of  the  debate  and  the  reasons  for  rejection 
can  not  be  directly  determined  by  the  existing  records; 
however,  historian  Robert  A.  Baker  surmises  that  the 
differences  may  have  centered  around  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  proposed  organization  itself.  The  two 
models  for  Baptist  mission  work  were  the  association  and 
missionary  society  plans.  Baptists  in  America  initially 
favored  conducting  mission  efforts  through  their  local 
associations;  however,  after  William  Carey's  Baptist 

^'Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  153. 

^^Vail,  Morning  Hour,  pp  378-379. 
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Missionary  Society  of  England  was  created,  Baptists  began  to 
shift  toward  the  single  purpose  society.  According  to  Baker 
there  were  five  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
two  approaches.  The  associational  plan  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  organization  which:  (1)  was  geographically 
based;  (2)  included  many  kinds  of  benevolences  under  one 
umbrella  organization;  (3)  was  made  up  of  members  appointed 
by  churches;  (4)  related  all  of  its  work  in  a 
denominational,  cooperative  effort;  and  (5)  had  an 
interdependence  of  benevolent  efforts  because  of  this 
denominational  emphasis.  In  contrast,  under  the  society 
plan  the  organization  was:  (1)  financially  based;  (2) 
limited  to  one  benevolence  cause  per  organization;  (3) 
comprised  of  individual  members  who  were  given  a number  of 
votes  based  upon  their  contributions;  (4)  centered  around 
the  benevolence  itself  and  not  the  denomination  as  such;  and 
(5)  an  independent,  autonomous  body.  Southerners,  including 
Furman,  favored  the  associational  approach.  Northerners 
tended  to  favor  the  society  method.” 

For  two  days  the  convention  debated  the  merits  of  the 
second  constitutional  committee's  proposals.  After 
considering  several  amendments,  on  May  21  Convention 

”Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  230-231; 
Robert  A.  Baker,  Relations  Between  Northern  and  Southern 
Baptists  (Fort  Worth:  Marvin  D.  Evans  Printing  Company, 

1954;  reprint  ed..  New  York:  Arno  Press,  1980),  pp.  13-14; 

Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  Its  People 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1974),  pp.  108-109;  and  Barnes, 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  pp.  6-8. 
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President  Furman  asked  the  entire  body:  "Shall  this 

Constitution  as  now  read  be  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  union, 
and  the  rule  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  this  Convention 
and  its  board  of  Commissioners?"  The  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  new  constitution.  The  General 
Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions  was  born.^ 

The  delegates  adopted  a compromise  between  the  two 
approaches.  The  name  of  the  new  organization  was  "the 
General  Convention"  and  not  "the  General  Society."  (Because 
the  convention  was  to  meet  every  three  years,  the  new  body 
became  more  popularly  known  as  the  Triennial  Convention.) 
Delegates  from  Baptist  organizations,  such  as  churches, 
societies,  and  other  formal  groups,  would  make  up  the 
convention  and  not  individuals  per  se.  These  factors  reveal 
a more  associational  approach;  however,  there  were  elements 
drawn  from  the  society  method  as  well.  The  constitution  as 
adopted  in  1814  mentioned  only  one  benevolence — foreign 
missions.  Also,  membership  was  based  somewhat  on 
contributions — "one  hundred  dollars,  per  annum."  The 
associational  approach  did  not  require  financial 
contributions  for  membership.  Even  though  the  new 
organization  contained  elements  of  both  methods,  the 
association  style  would  have  the  initial  advantage.  Furman 


^Vail,  Morning  Hour,  pp.  381-382. 
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and  others  would  use  this  as  a basis  to  expand  the  work  of 
the  Triennial  Convention  at  future  meetings. 

Between  sessions  the  business  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a twenty-one  member 
Board  of  Commissioners.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this  initial 
convention  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners  was  elected. 
Furman  along  with  his  colleagues  Baldwin,  Gano,  Staughton, 
Holcombe,  Semple,  Johnson,  Rogers  and  Tallmadge  were  chosen 
along  with  others.  During  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  on  the  next  day,  Furman  was  elected  president. 
Citing  the  fact  that  he  lived  too  many  miles  away  from 
Philadelphia,  Furman  declined  the  honor.  Baldwin  was  then 
elected  in  his  place.  At  a subsequent  meeting  on  the 
following  day,  Luther  Rice  became  the  Board's  first 
missionary.  He  was  commissioned  to  continue  his  travels 
throughout  the  United  States  to  raise  awareness  and  support 
for  missions.  The  Board  also  adopted  Adoniram  Judson  as  one 
of  its  own.^®  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  Triennial  Convention  was  done. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  Richard  Furman 
delivered  a final  address  to  the  body.  Later  published  as  a 
part  of  the  official  Proceedings . this  address  reveals  much 

^^Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  pp.  108-109; 
Vail,  Morning  Hour,  pp.  393-400.  For  the  full  text  of  the 
1814  constitution  see:  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  302-304. 

^'^Proceedings . Triennial  Convention,  in  Robert  A.  Baker, 
A Baptist  Source  Book  With  Particular  Reference  to  Southern 
Baptists  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1966),  p.  64. 
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about  Furman's  vision  for  the  Triennial  Convention.  Furman 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  convention  bringing  Baptists 
together  in  this  "delightful  union."  "Is  it  not  a fact  that 
our  churches  are  ignorant  of  each  other  to  a lamentable 
degree?"  If  it  were  not  the  work  of  a few  individuals,  "it 
is  probable  that  whole  Associations  might  have  assembled  in 
different  parts  of  our  Union  without  being  known  or  knowing 
that  other  existed.  We  have  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism, ' why  should  our  ignorance  of  each  other  continue? 
Why  prevent  us  from  uniting  in  one  common  effort  for  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God."  Furman  revelled  in  the  fact  that 
the  Philadelphia  convention  had  brought  together  Baptist 
leaders  from  across  the  nation.  The  "sight  of  brethren  who 
had  never  met  each  other  before,  and  who  a few  months  ago 
had  never  expected  to  meet  on  earth,  afforded  mutual  and 
unutterable  pleasure."  These  meetings  were  "as  if  the  first 
interviews  of  heaven  had  been  anticipated."^’ 

Furman  hoped  that  this  new  found  unity  would  help  the 
"spread  of  evangelic  truth";  however,  for  Furman  this  meant 
more  than  just  foreign  missions.  As  always,  Furman 
contended  that  the  interests  of  missions  and  ministerial 
education  were  intertwined.  "It  is  deeply  regretted  that  no 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of 
pious  youth  who  are  called  to  the  gospel  ministry.  While 

^Richard  Furman,  "Address  at  the  Formation  of  the 
Triennial  Convention,"  1814  reprinted  in  Baker,  Baptist 
Source  Book,  p.  65. 
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this  is  neglected,  the  cause  of  God  will  suffer.”  Other 
denominations  were  making  provisions  for  ministerial 
education.  In  the  future,  the  newly  united  Baptists  should 
likewise  consider  creating  a "general  theological  seminary.” 
Even  so,  Furman  knew  that  the  time  was  not  yet  right. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention  provided 
Furman  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  for  the  first  time  many 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  corresponded,  now  that  he  was 
as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  After  staying  in  Philadelphia 
until  mid-June  in  order  to  complete  the  business  of  the 
convention  after  adjournment,  Furman  travelled  to  New  York 
and  New  England.  In  Poughkeepsie  he  lodged  with  his  old 
friend  and  seasonal  Charlestonian  Judge  Matthias  Tallmadge. 
At  nearby  Esopus,  New  York,  Furman  revisited  for  the  first 
time  the  home  in  which  he  was  born.  Because  the  Furman 
family  had  left  Esopus  for  the  South  when  Richard  was  less 
than  one  year  old,  he  now  met  some  of  his  relatives  for  the 
first  time.  He  then  visited  Brown  University  where  he  had 
sent  so  many  Southerners  including  his  own  son  to  attend. 

In  Boston  he  probably  met  with  Thomas  Baldwin  and  spent  some 
time  in  nearby  Salem.  After  his  stay  in  Massachusetts  he 
returned  to  Esopus  where  he  preached  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 


^*Ibid. 
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Church  with  many  of  his  newly  met  relatives  in  attendance, 
before  going  home.^’ 

Because  of  the  British  siege  of  Baltimore,  Furman  made 
haste  to  Washington  which  he  found  in  ruins.  While  in  the 
capital,  according  to  accounts  written  much  later,  Furman 
was  introduced  to  Secretary  of  State  James  Monroe. 

According  to  these  recollections,  Monroe  remembered  hearing 
about  a Furman  from  the  High  Highs  of  Santee  in  South 
Carolina  who  had  to  flee  from  the  British  because  of  a 
bounty  Lord  Cornwallis  had  placed  on  his  head.  Furman  said 
that  he  was  that  very  man.  Monroe  insisted  that  he  remain 
in  the  city  to  meet  key  officials  of  the  federal  government. 
At  this  time  Furman  also  preached  before  Congress  with 
President  James  Madison,  the  cabinet,  and  foreign 
ambassadors  present. 

Furman  reached  South  Carolina  in  time  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association  in 
November  1814.  After  hearing  Furman's  accounts  of  the 
formation  of  the  General  Missionary  Convention,  the 
association  voted  to  urge  its  member  churches  to  "give 
cordial  and  firm  support  to  these  measures;  in  order  that, 

^’Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  3 0-31;  Rogers,  Richard 
Furman . pp.  162-164. 

‘'°Ibid.  Contemporary  documentation  cannot  verify  the 
details  of  Furman's  visit  to  Washington.  The  first 
references  to  Furman's  appearance  before  Congress  surfaced 
in  the  1850s.  For  a discussion  of  the  documentation  of  this 
event  see  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p,  164,  f78. 
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through  the  Blessing  of  God,  the  important  object  proposed, 
the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  to  the  Faith  of  Christ,  may  be 
obtained.”  This  "important  object  proposed"  came  into  being 
as  a result  of  Furman's  key  support  and  direct  guidance. 

John  M.  Roberts,  author  of  the  association's  annual  circular 
letter,  proclaimed  that  the  creation  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  was  the  handiwork  of  God.  "Is  he  not  now  making 
the  way  of  duty  shine  before  our  eyes  by  his  gracious  smiles 
in  our  own  highly  favored  country?  Has  he  not,  with  in  the 
space  of  a few  months,  kindled  a generous  flame  for  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  Gospel  Missions  among  our 
brethren,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia?"  In  Philadelphia 
"has  he  not  assembled  a venerable  body  of  our  most  devout, 
enlightened,  experienced  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  who  by  their  united  counsels,  have  formed  and  put 
into  operation,  a plan  admirably  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Zion  and  the  glory  of  God,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth? 

For  Furman  it  was  indeed  a time  of  celebration.  Even 
though  the  Triennial  Convention  had  not  yet  embraced  the 
cause  of  ministerial  education,  Furman  knew  that  Baptists 
were  united  nationally  for  the  first  time.  This  unity  would 
soon  be  challenged. 


‘’'Minutes  of  the  Charleston  Baptist  Association.  1814. 


CHAPTER  5 

"WE  SHARE  OUR  MUTUAL  WOES"; 

FURMAN  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

The  Triennial  Convention  with  Richard  Furman  as  its 
president  united  Baptists  in  America  under  one  organization. 
Dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  its  members,  the  Triennial 
Convention  soon  suffered  from  the  dual  problem  of  dissension 
within  its  leadership  and  differing  expectations  on  the  role 
of  Luther  Rice.  Both  issues  threatened  to  destroy  the  new 
found  unity.  Furman  became  actively  involved  in  handling 
both  situations. 

Conflict  Within  the  Convention 

Personal  animosity  between  three  Philadelphia  pastors, 
Henry  Holcombe  of  First  Baptist,  William  Staughton  of  Sansom 
Street,  and  William  White  of  Second  Baptist,  threatened  to 
become  a national  problem.  All  three  were  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  with  Staughton  serving  as 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  exact  origin  of  the 
difficulties  between  Holcombe  and  Staughton  is  not  known; 
however,  the  two  leaders  were  often  found  to  be  at  cross 
purposes.  Staughton  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  but 
led  some  of  his  parishioners  to  form  the  Sansom  Street 
Church.  The  remaining  members  called  Holcombe  as  pastor. 
Drawing  adherents  from  among  the  leading  citizens  of 
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Philadelphia,  Staughton  was  the  most  popular  Baptist 
minister  of  the  city,  a status  that  Holcombe  apparrently 
envied.  When  the  Philadelphia  Association  decided  which 
congregation  was  the  rightful  First  African  Church,  the  two 
men  disagreed.  When  charges  of  immoral  conduct  were  levied 
against  William  White,  Staughton  defended  him,  and  Holcombe 
took  the  opposite  position.  The  Second  Baptist  Church 
finally  dismissed  White  as  pastor  sometime  later,  and  he 
left  Philadelphia.’ 

The  key  issue  that  caused  the  most  serious  rupture 
between  the  two  divines  and  threatened  to  divide  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  Triennial  Convention  itself  was  the 
issue  of  whether  Luther  Rice  should  remain  in  the  United 
States  as  an  agent  of  the  convention  or  whether  he  should 
return  to  India.  In  March  1815,  the  board  voted  that  with 
the  ending  of  the  War  of  1812  the  time  was  right  for  Rice  to 
return  to  the  mission  field.  A month  later  the  board 
rescinded  this  action  and  ordered  Rice  to  continue  his  work 
of  establishing  missionary  societies  in  this  country.  At 
the  September  meeting  Rice  was  instructed  to  continue 
working  in  America  until  the  next  board  meeting  in  March. 
Holcombe,  William  Rogers,  and  Daniel  Dodge  resigned  in 

’Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson,  Luther  Rice:  Believer  in 

Tomorrow  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1967),  pp.  152-153. 
Apparently  White  had  taken  a mistress.  "Bro.  Rice  saw  poor 
unhappy  White  in  Pittsburg  with  the  wretched  women  with  whom 
he  traveled  and  whom  he  introduces  as  Mrs.  W.”  William 
Staughton  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  August  21,  1817  in  Simon 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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protest  but  soon  withdrew  their  resignations.  The  struggle 
to  oust  Rice  as  agent  only  intensified.  Leaders  within  the 
convention  began  to  take  sides.  Staughton,  White,  and 
others  supported  Rice  remaining  in  America  for  a time. 
Holcombe,  Rogers,  Dodge,  and  others  favored  dismissing  Rice 
if  he  did  not  return  to  India. ^ 

Both  sides  in  the  controversy  consulted  Triennial 
Convention  President  Richard  Furman,  but,  where  did  he 
stand?  In  a letter  to  Judge  Matthias  Tallmadge  of  New  York 
in  the  Spring  1815,  Luther  Rice  stated  that  Furman  "is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  best  advance  the 
missionary  design  ultimately,  for  me  to  remain  some  longer 
in  my  present  kind  of  labors  in  this  country."  Rice 
confessed  that  he  agreed  with  Furman  even  though  "I  strongly 
wish  to  join  my  most  dear  Bro.  & Sister  Judson  as  soon  as 
Providence  shall  prepare  the  way.  However,  the  Board 
concluded  at  the  last  meeting  to  detain  & employ  me  some 
longer  here  before  my  return  to  India. 

In  a lengthy  June  26,  1815  letter  designed  "not  to 
impeach"  the  motives  of  the  participants  in  the  dispute  but 
rather  to  give  "an  impartial  statement  of  facts,"  Henry 
Holcombe  and  William  Rogers  appealed  to  Furman's  "superior 
judgement,  and  earnestly  solicit  whatever  assistance  it  may 

^James  A.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman:  Life  and  Legacy 

(Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1985),  pp.  172-173. 

^Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  April  15,  1815  in 
Gratz  Collection. 
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be  convenient  for  your  knowledge  and  experience  to  afford 
us."  Trying  "to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  our  foreign 
mission  Societies,"  Holcombe  and  Rogers  set  out  an 
indictment  of  Rice  and  the  dealings  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  The  issues  were  many  and  most  centered  around  the 
activity  and  motivations  of  Luther  Rice.  The  questions 
were:  "whether  a missionary,  employed  by  us  must  be  a 

member  of  one  of  our  churches,"  "whether  he  is  to  labor  in 
this  country,  or  in  the  East  Indies,"  "whether  a female  may 
be  employed  by  us,  as  well  as  male,  for  missionary 
purposes,"  "whether  we  are  to  improve,  by  our  funds,  a 
missionary's  education,"  and  "if  we  may  judge  from  our  acts, 
it  remains  doubtful  or  a matter  of  indifference,  in  some 
cases,  how  monies  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury!""* 

Holcombe  and  Rogers  contended  that  Rice  had  imposed 
himself  upon  the  Baptists  from  the  very  beginning.  What  had 
initially  sparked  American  Baptist  interest  in  foreign 
missions  was  that  "Messieurs  Judson  and  Rice,  a couple  of 
highly  respectable  missionaries,  sent  to  the  East  Indies  by 
certain  Pedobaptists,  had  renounced  their  principles  and 


“•Henry  Holcombe  and  William  Rogers  to  Richard  Furman, 
June  26,  1815  reprinted  in  Harvey  T.  Cook,  A Biography  of 
Richard  Furman  (Greenville,  SC:  Baptist  Courier  Job  Rooms, 
1913),  pp.  93-94.  This  letter  is  credited  to  William  Rogers 
in  the  Richard  Furman  files  of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Society.  The  issue  of  appointing  a single  woman 
as  a missionary  arose  when  Charlotte  White,  a widow, 
presented  herself  as  a candidate  for  foreign  missions.  She 
was  approved  and  sailed  for  the  Orient  at  her  own  expense  in 
December  1815.  H.  Leon  McBeth,  Women  in  Baptist  Life 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1979),  pp.  83-84. 
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joined  us."  Soon  "it  was  proclaimed  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia,  that  Mr.  Rice  had  arrived  from  those  distant 
shores,  to  solicit  our  patronage,  and  should  he  receive  it, 
to  return  with  the  avails,  without  the  least  unnecessary 
delay,  to  encourage  the  heart  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Judson."  This  news  spread  "with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  from  east  to  the  west  and  south  and,  with  the 
power  of  electric  shock,  warmed  all  our  hearts,  and  loosened 
our  very  purse  strings."^ 

Was  Rice  seeking  the  support  of  Baptists  out  of 
conviction  or  out  of  convenience?  The  authors  believed  that 
Rice  became  a Baptist  because  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
According  to  Holcombe  and  Rogers,  Rice  said:  "Previously  to 

the  adjustment,  or  rather  vote  of  my  former  beloved  and 
highly  respected  patrons,  that  they  considered  the  relations 
between  myself  and  them  as  having  been  dissolved,  so  deep 
and  serious  were  my  impressions  of  the  sacred  nature,  mutual 
obligation  and  responsibility  of  the  relation,  that  I did 
not  conceive  that  I was  by  any  means,  at  liberty  to  commit 
myself  to  any  other  patronage  or  employ."  Rice  supposedly 
continued:  "Immediately,  however,  after  obtaining 

information  of  the  vote,  I hastened,  with  the  advice,  and  at 
the  request  of  my  brethren,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  middle 

^Holcombe  and  Rogers  to  Furman,  June  26,  1815, 
reprinted  in  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  94-95. 
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and  southern  states."  To  Holcombe  and  Rogers,  this  meant 
that  "no  conscientious  motive,  but  the  vote  of  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
strengthened  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  brethren, 
induced  Mr.  Rice  to  seek  our  patronage."  To  the  authors, 
further  proof  of  Rice's  lack  of  sincerity  was  the  fact  while 
he  was  on  this  initial  tour  of  the  country,  "he  remained  in 
the  communion  of  the  Pedobaptists ! " It  was  not  until  he  was 
confronted  by  this  fact  that  Rice  joined  Staughton's  Sansom 
Street  Church. * 

Holcombe  and  Rogers  levied  other  charges  against  Rice. 
He  wrote  and  edited  the  official  circular  letter  and  reports 
of  the  board  in  an  inept  and  perhaps  misleading  manner.  He 
was  spending  money  that  was  needed  to  support  missionaries 
on  the  foreign  field.  Holcombe  and  Rogers  believed  that 
Rice  had  "placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Baptists."  Something  had  to  be  done.  "Individuals  . . . 
are  withdrawing  from  us  and  whole  societies  may  be  expected 
to  shortly  withdraw;  except  they  see  a radical  change  in  our 
measures."  In  these  matters  Holcombe  and  Rogers  asked  for 
Furman's  counsel.  What  advice,  if  any,  Furman  gave  is  not 
known . ’ 


*Ibid.  , pp.  95-96 . 

’ibid.,  pp.  97-98.  No  letter  from  Furman  to  Holcombe 
and  Rogers  survives.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  174. 
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Furman's  old  friend  and  confidant  Edmund  Botsford  also 
received  a letter  from  William  Rogers  enumerating  the 
problems  with  Rice.  Informing  Furman  of  this,  Botsford 
quoted  from  Rogers'  letter:  "The  report  of  the  Missionary 

Board  is  among  many  other  things  a cause  of  uneasiness  among 
us;  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rice,  except  the  address  by  Dr. 
Staughton,  never  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  of  course 
never  adopted  by  the  Board;  it  is  probably  Mr.  Rice's 
report."  Such  actions  further  divided  the  board.  Rogers 
wrote:  "Such  coolness  is  already  produced  among  the  members 
as  a majority  or  minority  that  all  confidence  in  one  another 
is  gone."  Lamenting  that  "any  misunderstanding  should  have 
taken  place  among  those  concerned  in  missionary  affairs," 
Botsford  urged  Furman  to  do  his  best  to  bring  the  differing 
parties  together.  "Do  my  good  brother  seek,  seek  heartily 
for  reconciliation.  'Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. ' I can  contribute 
nothing  but  my  prayers,  these  you  shall  have."* 

Furman  tried  to  play  the  role  of  mediator  in  the 
dispute.  In  the  winter  of  1816,  during  a visit  to 
Charleston  Rice  conferred  with  Furman.  The  Charlestonian 
informed  Rice  that  Tallmadge  was  Rice's  friend;  however,  the 
Judge  was  beginning  to  question  Rice's  actions.  Tallmadge 
suspected  that  Rice  had  altered  a duplicate  statement  Rice 


*Edmund  Botsford  to  Richard  Furman,  date  unknown, 
reprinted  in  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  98-99. 
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had  given  to  the  board.  When  the  full  implications  of 
Tallmadge's  concern  became  evident  to  Rice,  the  agent  tried 
to  straighten  things  out  with  the  Judge.  Rice,  in  a January 
15,  1817  letter  sent  to  Tallmadge  in  Charleston,  recounted 
his  side  of  the  events.  He  informed  Tallmadge,  "Your 
friendship  to  me  is  important — that  of  Dr.  Furman  is 
important  to  me.  An  ill  impression  on  your  mind,  conveyed 
by  you  to  him!  What  could  inflict  a deeper  wound?"’ 

A few  months  later  when  he  had  not  heard  from 
Tallmadge,  Rice  took  the  issue  directly  to  Furman.  He 
wanted  to  know  where  he  stood.  After  carefully  explaining 
his  actions.  Rice  concluded  that  he  did  not  know  how 
Tallmadge  could  have  misunderstood  his  actions  and 
motivations.  Rice  was  concerned  that  Tallmadge  "has  injured 
me  however  innocently  to  all  that  extent  to  which  your 
esteem  [of  me]  and  [our]  friendship"  have  suffered.  With 
or  without  the  help  of  Furman,  Rice  and  Tallmadge  were 
reconciled. “ 

As  the  Triennial  Convention  of  1817  approached  the 
potential  for  a divisive  confrontation  between  the  pro-  and 

’Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  January  15,  1817, 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Rice 
wrote  the  letter  from  the  "Head  of  Rocky  River,"  Pendelton 
District,  South  Carolina. 

’“Luther  Rice  to  Richard  Furman,  March  20,  1817 
reprinted  in  Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  pp.  99-102. 

”See  Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  September  16, 
1817  and  Rice  to  Tallmadge,  September  30,  1817  in  Gratz 
Collection. 
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anti-  Rice  factions  increased.  Convention  president  Richard 
Furman  knew  that  it  would  "be  an  important  meeting  in  its 
consequences  as  well  as  its  nature:  either  for  forwarding 

the  mission  and  giving  rise  to  other  undertakings  highly 
interesting  to  our  churches,  and  the  cause  of  God;  or  else 
of  laying  a foundation  for  discord  and  discouragement  among 
the  Baptist  churches  respecting  schemes  of  concert  and 
public  utility."  He  confided  to  his  friend  Botsford  that  he 
was  afraid  "that  at  Philadelphia  there  is  a source  of  evil 
which  is  likely  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  far."  With 
Holcombe  in  mind,  Furman  wrote,  "In  fact  I fear  that  Satan 
has  taken  some  of  our  brethren  there  in  a snare,  in  a manner 
that  they  are  not  sensible  of,  and  that  their  views  and 
feelings  respecting  some  particular  things,  excite  them  to 
say  and  do,  what  is  directly  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  religion,  and  their  own  true  renown.  . . 

Furman's  "Plan  of  Education" 

In  May  1817,  the  Triennial  Convention  met  once  again  in 
Philadelphia,  a site  convenient  and  accessable  to  the 
Southern  delegates.  Significantly,  instead  of  convening  in 
Holcombe's  First  Baptist  Church  where  they  had  met  three 
years  earlier,  the  national  body  assembled  at  Staughton's 
Sansom  Street  Church.  Once  again  Furman  was  elected 


‘^Richard  Furman  to  Edmund  Botsford,  January  24,  1817  in 
Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  99. 
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president.  The  disagreements  Furman  feared  did  not 
materialize  in  part  because  neither  Holcombe  or  Rogers  was 
present.  As  a result  of  their  absence  and  the  success  of 
Rice  in  establishing  missionary  societies,  the  tone  of  the 
convention  was  positive.'^  In  an  address  to  the  delegates, 
Corresponding  Secretary  William  Staughton  declared:  "The 

Convention  has  cause  for  rejoicing  in  observing  that  the 
support  necessary  to  carry  their  objectives  into  full 
effect,  has  increased  with  each  succeeding  year."*'' 

With  this  success,  Furman  was  convinced  that  the  time 
was  right  for  the  Triennial  Convention  to  branch  out  to 
other  areas  of  ministry.  Domestic  missions  was  a natural 
outgrowth  of  Rice's  itinerancy.  After  a full  debate  the 
Triennial  Convention  voted  to  conduct  mission  activities  in 
this  country  in  addition  to  its  foreign  efforts.*^  Furman 
agreed  with  this.  But  the  other  driving  force  behind  his 
national  ministry  in  addition  to  missions  was  ministerial 
education.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  1817 
convention,  described  as  being  "a  speech  of  considerable 


'^William  H.  Brackney,  "Triumph  of  the  National  Spirit: 
The  Baptist  Triennial  Conventions,  1814-1844,"  American 
Baptist  Quarterly  4 (June  1985) : 169-170 . 

^'^Proceedings . Triennial  Convention,  1817  quoted  in 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  177-178. 

'^Brackney,  "Triumph  of  the  National  Spirit,"  p.  170. 
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length,  and  great  interest,"'*  Furman  seized  the  opportunity 
to  present  his  "Plan  of  Education." 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  Charleston  Association's 
General  Committee,  Furman  proposed  the  creation  of 
educational  societies  to  be  comprised  of  delegates  from  the 
churches  of  an  association  or  group  of  associations.  The 
tasks  of  these  educational  societies,  called  General 
Committees  like  their  Charleston  model,  would  be  to  help 
"pious  young  men  of  their  connexion,  who  appear  on  good 
evidence  to  be  called  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry"  and  to 
provide  the  "most  necessary  and  useful  books"  to  poor 
ministers  with  families  and  without  formal  ministerial 
education  "to  aid  them  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  mental 
improvement."  The  General  Committee  would  be  responsible 
for  screening  applicants  and  raising  and  administering 
funds.  Charity  sermons  could  be  preached  in  each  of  the 
churches  with  the  proceeds  going  toward  the  educational 
effort.  A portion  of  all  of  the  monies  raised,  perhaps  one 
third  of  the  total,  "shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a Theological  Seminary,  in  our 
connexion.  . . 


'^Proceedings,  Triennial  Convention,  1817  quoted  in 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  179. 

'^Richard  Furman's  Plan  of  Education,  reprinted  in  its 
entirety  as  Appendix  D in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  293- 
295. 
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Key  to  Furman's  education  plan  was  this  proposed 
seminary.  Furman,  who  had  always  been  a champion  of 
ministerial  education  and  who  had  sent  many  students  to 
Brown  University  for  their  classical  training,  believed  that 
the  time  was  coming  soon  that  Baptists  united  by  the 
Triennial  Convention  could  have  their  own  seminary.** 

The  "venerated  President"  impressed  the  delegates.  The 
1818  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  recalled 
Furman's  address  to  the  convention  during  the  previous  year; 
"All  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  churches,  all  that  correct  conception,  impressive 
eloquence  and  decision  of  feeling  could  suggest,  were 
employed  to  arouse  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  this 
necessary  measure."'®  The  delegates  may  have  been  impressed 
with  Furman's  presentation  and  may  have  been  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  the  cause;  however,  they  failed  to  adopt 


'*Ibid.  , p.  295.  Furman  proposed: 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  a sufficient  fund  shall 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  shall  take  measures  for 
establishing,  at  some  convenient  and  central 
situation,  a Theological  Seminary  and  Library, 
under  the  care  of  learned,  pious  professors;  in 
which  theology  shall  be  studied  in  its  various 
branches,  church  history,  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
other  oriental  languages,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  favorable  to  a right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  found 
practicable  and  convenient,  together  with  biblical 
criticism  and  pulpit  eloquence. 

’^Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  the  United  States.  1818  quoted  in  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  pp.  180-181. 
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Furman's  proposals.  Instead,  the  plan  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  consideration.^®  The  convention 
did,  however,  vote  to  amend  its  constitution  to  provide  for 
the  future  addition  of  education  to  its  purposes.  The 
amendment  authorized  the  board  "to  institute  a Classical  and 
Theological  Seminary"  when  "competent  and  distinct  funds" 
were  raised  for  that  specific  purpose.^*  The  question  of 
what  constituted  "competent  and  distinct  funds"  would  be  the 
divisive  issue  which  would  later  separate  Furman  from  Rice 
and  others  within  the  Triennial  Convention. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Furman  was  pleased  with 
the  efforts  of  the  1817  meeting  of  the  convention.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Convention  Tallmadge  wrote  to  Furman:  "I 

feel  my  dear  friend  for  you  under  the  weight  and  length  of 
business  which  had  devolved  on  you  as  a main  pillar  in  our 
missionary  edifice.  But  you  will  receive  your  reward." 
Tallmadge  was  heartened  by  the  harmonious  outcome  of  the 
meeting.  As  a result  "there  appears  to  be  an  increased 
desire  for  this  work.  ..."  The  reports  of  the  meeting 
"have  gone  forth  to  the  confusion  of  opponents  and  to  the 
excitement  of  many  lukewarm  and  inactive."  Tallmadge 
concluded:  "Much  is  done  for  the  mission,  much  for  religion 

at  large,  and  much  for  the  particular  denomination, — 
entering  wedge  for  the  promotion  of  education  has  been  so 

^“Reynolds,  "Furman:  Life  and  Work,"  pp.  102-103. 

^‘Quoted  in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  180. 
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far  driven  that  it  may  be  hoped  another  Convention  will  be 
able  to  give  effective  organization  and  efficacy  to  your 
excellent  views  on  this  subject. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  considered  Furman's  plan  at 
their  quarterly  meeting  in  June  1817.  Expressing  their 
support  of  the  plan  "in  the  main,"  the  members  agreed  that 
Furman's  plan  would  work  if  given  sufficient  time;  however, 
they  believed  that  actions  had  to  be  taken  sooner.  The 
"liberal  spirit  of  the  times"  were  "very  favorable  to 
immediate  exert  ion.  Within  a year  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  would  act. 

In  the  first  few  months  after  the  1817  Triennial 
Convention  Furman  remained  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
his  education  proposal;  however,  as  time  went  on  he  began  to 
be  concerned  about  the  implications  of  the  convention's 
failure  to  adopt  it.  Writing  to  Barnabas  Bates,  a board 
member  from  Rhode  Island,  Furman  commented,  "I  am  pleased 
that  a spirit  of  Zeal  in  favor  of  Educational  Societies  has 
been  awakened  in  many  places  in  the  northern  states."  Even 
so  he  lamented  the  convention's  failure  to  act  as  other 
denominations  had.  "I  am  told  that  Episcopalians  of  high 
standing  in  their  Connection,  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  Establishment  of  a 

^^Matthias  Tallmadge  to  Richard  Furman,  May  30,  1817  in 
Furman  Collection. 

^^The  Latter  Day  Luminary.  May  [June]  1818,  p.  131 
quoted  in  Reynolds,  "Richard  Furman,"  p.  103. 
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Theological  Seminary  among  themselves,  in  the  consequence  of 
our  proposing  it  in  our  convention,"  he  informed  Bates. 

"They  came  immediately  forward  with  their  Plan;  and 
probably,  have  obtained  Thousands  of  Dollars  which  might 
have  come  to  us  had  we  been  equally  decided  in  our 
Measures . 

Because  the  Baptist  convention  had  failed  to  act  in 
1817,  the  chances  of  successfully  creating  a single  national 
seminary  were  dwindling.  A rising  spirit  of  regionalism  was 
challenging  nationalism.  Baptists  in  New  England  were 
considering  establishing  their  own  seminary  in  Maine. 

Furman  believed  that  such  a regional  seminary  would  divert 
needed  funds  from  a national  school.  He  also  told  Bates 
that  the  proposed  Maine  seminary  "will  finally  sink  or  prove 
abortive,  for  want  of  sufficient  support."  Baptists  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolines  were  also  considering  a regional 
school.  A wealthy  Baptist  had  offered  five  thousand  dollars 
for  a Southern  seminary,  and  Baptists  in  the  three  states 
were  contemplating  pooling  their  financial  resources 
together  for  the  cause.  Furman  opposed  the  proposal.  "I 
have  been  this  Day  putting  my  negative  on  the  question, 
founded  on  the  reasons  I have  assigned,  for  my  Fear,  in  the 
Case  of  our  Brethren  in  the  Province  of  Maine. 


^‘‘Richard  Furman  to  Barnabas  Bates,  11  June  1818,  quoted 
in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  181. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  181-182. 
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Columbian  College  and  the  Decline  of  Furman^ s Influence 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  success  of  Furman's  national 
seminary  plan  proved  to  be  not  regional  seminaries  but  the 
precipitous  actions  of  creating  a national  school 
prematurely  and  without  convention  authorization.  Furman 
allies  William  Staughton  and  Luther  Rice  would  pursue  a 
course  not  approved  by  Furman.  Rather  than  wait  until  the 
next  Triennial  Convention  scheduled  for  May  1820,  Rice  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Missions  went  ahead  in  August  1818 
and  adopted  Staughton 's  Philadelphia  seminary  as  the 
convention's  own.  Created  by  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
Education  Societies  in  1813,  Staughton' s seminary  would  be 
moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  land  purchased  by 
Rice.^® 

Furman  was  shocked  by  the  board's  actions.  These 
measures  were  hasty  and  ill-advised.  Without  consulting  the 
churches  or  the  convention,  and  without  establishing  a plan 
for  financing  the  school,  the  board  simply  announced  that 
"the  officers  of  the  Theological  Institution  are  already 
appointed,  and  consequently,  that  the  Institution  itself  has 
been  established."  Furman  wrote  to  Barnabas  Bates:  "I  am 

indeed  a shortsighted,  and  very  imperfect  Creature,  but  I 
fear  the  Measures  we  have  taken  in  this  important  Business 
will  either  render  it  abortive,  or  prove  so  embarrassing, 

^^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  117-118. 
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that  it  will  be  with  much  Difficulty  anything  useful  will  be 
affected."  He  lamented,  "As  to  our  Reputation,  I fear  that 
is  already  gone;  and  that  we  shall  be  set  down  in  the  Ranks 
of  Children."^ 

Furman  once  again  turned  to  his  old  friend  Matthias 
Tallmadge,  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  He 
informed  the  federal  judge  that  he  had  just  received  the 
annual  report  and  three  issues  of  Rice's  Latter  Day 
Luminary . While  initially  pleased  with  the  contents  of  the 
reports,  Furman  "was  surprised,  & almost  astonished"  to  read 
that  the  seminary  had  already  been  established.  "I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  for  this,  on  many  accounts."  This  action 
was  in  direct  contradiction  of  what  the  Triennial  Convention 
had  intended.  "I  also  fear,  that  it  has  been  the  effect  of 
partial  & local  views,  feelings,  & interests  of  which,  I am 
willing  to  think,  the  persons  acting  in  the  business  have 
not  been  duly  sensible,  that  it  will  fix  on  them  suspicions, 
& conjures,  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  clear 
themselves,  & greatly  unfit  them  for  that  usefulness  which, 

I trust,  they  desire 

Furman  informed  Tallmadge:  "I  am  writing  to  Dr. 

Staughton  on  this  subject,  wishing  at  once  to  exercise 
tenderness  & candor.  I fear  I may  give  offence;  but  in  my 

^Richard  Furman  to  Barnabas  Bates  11  June  1818  quoted 
in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  183-184. 

^*Richard  Furman  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  June  20,  1818  in 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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view  of  things  I do  not  know  how  I can  be  silent  in 
faithfulness  to  that  trust  which  I feel  charged  with,  in  my 
connexion  both  (sic)  with  the  Convention,  the  Churches,  & 
the  Board."  He  told  Tallmadge  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  board  had  constitutional  authorization  to  establish  the 
seminary.^® 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  Triennial  Convention  had  recommended  Furman's  "Plan  of 
Education"  to  them  for  consideration.  Now  that  they  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Education  Society  to  adopt 
Staughton's  seminary,  the  board  was  representing  Furman's 
proposal  as  being  "in  the  main  good,  but  impracticable  at 
present."  Furman  mused,  "The  Board  therefore,  in  my  humble 
opinion  have  not  done  what  the  Convention  committed  to  their 
care;  but  have  done  what  they  could  not  have  expected  them 
do. 

Even  so,  the  damage  had  already  been  done.  "But  what 
can  we  now  do,  since  they  have  taken  this  step?  Shall  we  go 
to  disputing,  to  conferring,  & separation?  God  forbid;  if 
that  can  be  avoided."^* 

Furman  soon  began  to  have  second  thoughts  about  the 
tone  of  his  remarks.  One  week  later  Furman  once  again  wrote 
Tallmadge.  "I  now  wish  to  say,  that  I fear  I may  have 

^’ibid. 

^°Ibid. 

^'Ibid. 
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written  with  too  much  asperity  to  you  on  this  subject;  and 
likewise  to  Mr.  Bates,  to  whom  also  I wrote  immediately 
after  I saw  the  Report  of  the  Board,  & had  painful 
sensations  produced  in  my  mind  on  the  subject."  He  had  not 
written  to  anyone  else  on  the  subject  except  Tallmadge, 
Bates,  and  Staughton  or  spoken  to  anyone  outside  of  his 
family  about  the  matter.  Furman  asked:  "Should  an 

opportunity  offer,  I would  thank  you  to  speak  to  Mr.  Bates 
on  this  subject,  & to  assure  him  that  I am  disposed  to  put 
every  favorable  construction  I can  on  the  conduct  I 
disapprove;  and  to  support  the  most  cordial  regard  for  my 
brethren;  wishing  the  respectability  & usefulness  of  the 
Board  to  be  preserved,  as  well  as  union  & harmony  among  our 
brethren  at  large  in  the  great  concerns  which  are  placed 
under  the  direction  of  that  body."^^ 

Despite  this  more  conciliatory  tone,  overtime  Furman 
became  the  most  vocal  public  critic  of  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Just  as  he  had  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  ministerial  education,  Furman  now  led 
the  opposition  to  the  actions  of  Rice,  Staughton,  and  the 
Board.  Furman  still  strongly  supported  the  idea  of  a 
national  seminary;  however,  he  believed  that  the  board's 
hasty  actions  were  undermining  the  chances  of  success  for 
such  a school.  To  make  his  point  the  Triennial  Convention 

^^Richard  Furman  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  June  27,  1818, 
in  Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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President  turned  once  again  to  his  base  of  support:  the 

Charleston  Association.  In  April  1819  he  led  the  "Special 
Cominittee  of  the  Baptist  Churches  united  in  the  Charleston 
Association"  to  adopt  a series  of  resolutions  protesting  the 
actions  of  the  national  Board  of  Commissioners.” 

The  resolutions  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  school.  The  constitution  "does  not  empower  the  board  of 
Commissioners  to  establish  the  Theological  institution  which 
it  contemplates,  till  'competent  and  distinct  funds'  for  the 
purpose  are  in  their  possession,  which  also  implies  the 
general  Knowledge  and  approbation  of  a plan  and  a concert  in 
the  measure  by  the  community  interested.  ..."  Should  the 
board  attempt  to  establish  a school  or  elect  officers  before 
sufficient  funds  were  raised,  the  actions  "must  be 
considered  not  only  as  premature  but  as  amounting  to  a 
nullity."  How  much  money  would  be  "sufficient"?  Furman's 
Special  Committee  suggested  that  "considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  object,"  an  endowment  "regularly  established  and 
rendered  permanent  [of]  a very  considerable  sum,  perhaps  not 
less  than  $100,000  appears  to  be  requisite  for  the 
establishment. 


^"Circular  Letter  Pertaining  to  Columbian  College" 
dated  April  12,  1819  appears  as  Appendix  E in  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  pp.  296-301.  Harvey  T.  Cook  notes  that 
these  resolutions  were  in  Furman's  own  handwriting.  Cook, 
Biography  of  Furman,  p.  113. 

^"Circular  Letter  Pertaining  to  Columbian  College"  in 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  297. 
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As  a way  of  achieving  this  goal  the  committee  urged  the 
adoption  of  Furman's  plan  for  education  proposed  at  the 
previous  Triennial  Convention.  The  plan  had  been  based  on 
the  Charleston  Association's  nearly  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  ministerial  education.  Such  a well  thought 
out  plan  would  allow  the  program  to  go  forward  even  without 
the  full  support  of  all  of  the  constituency  "without 
breaking  or  even  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  general  union; 
and  eventually  becoming  more  generally  approved,  regarded 
and  effective."  This  was  crucial  considering  that  "so  large 
a proportion  [of  Baptists]  are  held  under  the  power  of 
ignorant  prejudices  against  learning,  and  of  views,  habits 
and  passions,  which  are  unfavorable  to  generous  exertion." 

If  the  plan  for  education  was  properly  executed,  eventually 
it  would  become  "more  generally  approved,  regarded  and 
effective."  Otherwise,  "hasty  establishment  of  the 
institution,  or  an  attempt  to  establish  it,  without  the 
aforementioned  requisites,  will  have  contrary  effects; 
destroy  confidence,  repel  the  hand  of  liberality,  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  most  efficient  friends  of  the  design, 
occasion  the  turning  of  their  attention  to  other  objects, 
and  thrusting  on  ruin  to  the  undertaking."” 

Also,  if  the  seminary  was  allowed  to  go  ahead  before  a 
proper  endowment  could  be  raised,  most  of  the  early 
contributions  would  by  necessity  be  used  directly  to  educate 

”lbid.,  pp.  298,  299. 
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the  "many  needy  students."  This  "would  so  consume  the 
monies  collected  for  that  purpose  [the  endowment],  while  the 
contributions  are  small,  as  to  prevent  the  regular 
establishment  of  the  Seminary  for  a long  time,  keep  it  in  an 
imbecile,  inefficient  state;  and,  from  reasons  before 
assigned  jeopardize  the  whole  undertaking."^* 

Until  proper  arrangements  could  be  made  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  the  Charleston  Special 
Committee  urged  the  "suspension  of  operations."  Until  then 
efforts  should  be  confined  to  raising  an  endowment  for  the 


^*Ibid.  , p.  299.  The  Committee  cautioned  against  the 
hasty  adoption  of  a an  unrestricted  plan  to  help  "needy 
students."  In  addition  to  draining  money  that  should  go 
toward  the  endowment,  admitting  indigent  students  without 
some  kind  of  carefully  considered  guidelines  would  prove  to 
be  disastrous. 

As  it  is  most  natural  to  conclude  that  otherwise, 
the  persons  admitted  to  this  benefit  would 
ordinarily  be  those  whose  residence  would  be  near 
the  seat  of  learning.  In  which  case  those 
churches,  societies,  etc.,  at  a distance,  who 
should  send  youths  to  the  Institution  and  pay  for 
their  support  would,  by  their  general 
contributions,  also  support  the  poor  young  men  of 
that  central  part  of  the  union,  without  having 
their  own,  in  similar  circumstances  admitted  to 
the  benefit.  As  their  distance  and  poverty  would 
prevent  their  making  application  at  uncertainties. 

And  this  would  naturally  operate  a cause  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disunion.  The  regular 
ordinary  course,  therefore,  certainly  should  be, 
that  those  bodies,  of  individuals,  which  send 
young  men  to  the  institution  should  make  ample 
provision  to  pay  for  their  support,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  are  sent.  And  if  indigent  youth  are 
admitted,  by  the  original  or  immediate  act  of  the 
board,  they  should  be  taken  in  equal  proportion, 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  from  which 
contributions  have  been  regularly  made.  (p.  298) 
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proposed  school  and  other  "preparatory  measures."  They  also 
suggested  "that  an  addition  of  able  men  of  influential 
character  be  made,  especially  in  the  middle  and  Southern 
States  to  solicit  benefactions."^’ 

Furman's  protests  received  national  attention.  Writing 
to  Luther  Rice  in  November  1819,  Thomas  Baldwin  of  Boston 
noted  Furman's  strong  objections.  "It  must  be  evident  to 
Dr.  F.  and  to  every  other  person  upon  the  slightest 
observation,  that  the  Institution  was  not  set  in  motion  in 
conformity  to  the  principle  established  by  the  Convention: 
viz:  'When  competent  and  distinct  funds  shall  have  been 

raised  for  the  purpose.  . . .'"  Baldwin  observed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  assert  that  "competent  and  distinct  funds" 
had  been  raised.  "This  hasty,  unauthorized  procedure  is 
probably  the  ground  of  Dr.  Furman's  objections."’* 


’’ibid.,  p.  3 00. 

’*Thomas  Baldwin  to  Luther  Rice,  November  22,  1819, 
Miscellaneous  Manuscript  Collection,  New-York  Historical 
Society,  New  York  City.  Baldwin  also  sounds  a note  of 
apprehension  about  the  project. 

For  my  own  part,  tho'  I would  not  adopt  the 
principle,  that  'the  end  sanctifies  the  means,' 
yet  if  the  institution  can  be  supported  without 
resorting  at  all  to  the  funds  of  Society,  I shall 
wish  it  success  with  all  my  heart.  But  there  is 
an  extreme  tenderness  with  respect  to  these  funds 
manifested  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed 
they  ought  and  must  be  held  sacred  for  the  object 
for  which  they  were  given. 

The  ties  between  Columbian  College  and  the  Triennial 
Convention  as  well  as  between  Rice  and  the  convention  would 
eventually  be  severed  because  Rice  failed  to  follow  this 
advice. 
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As  a result  of  Furman's  protests  and  other  negative 
reactions,  in  April  1819,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
formally  postponed  taking  further  action  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1820.  Even  so.  Rice 
would  not  be  deterred.  Completely  without  the  authorization 
of  either  the  convention  or  the  board.  Rice  and  a few  other 
Baptist  leaders  in  the  District  of  Columbia  purchased  land 
for  the  new  college  and  theological  school.  By  the  time  of 
the  Triennial  Convention  in  April,  Rice  and  Staughton  were 
convincing  more  of  the  Baptist  leaders  that  their  plan  and 
not  Furman's  "make  haste  slowly"  approach  was  best.  Furman 
would  soon  pay  the  price  for  his  stand  against  the  board's 
plan.^’ 

Soon  after  Furman  arrived  in  Philadelphia  it  became 
quite  clear  that  he  had  fallen  in  disfavor.  When  Furman 
called  the  first  session  into  order,  a delegate  made  a 
motion  that  Robert  B.  Semple  of  Virginia  be  elected  as 
convention  president.  Another  delegate  seconded  the  motion. 
Furman  then  calmly  suggested  that  the  motion  was  premature. 
The  convention  should  spend  time  in  worship  before 
conducting  business.  The  delegate  agreed  and  withdrew  his 
motion.  After  the  period  of  worship,  Furman  opened  the 
session  for  business.  The  convention  decided  to  hold  the 

^’Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  119;  Reginald 
Sewell  Mills,  "Robert  Baylor  Semple:  A Study  in  Baptist 

Denominational  Development,  1790-1831"  (Ph.D.  dissertation. 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1986),  p.  132; 

Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  187. 
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election  for  president  by  ballot.  Furman  once  again  was  a 
candidate  for  the  position;  however,  for  the  first  time  he 
faced  formal  opposition.  Semple — and  not  Furman — was 
elected.  The  South  Carolinian  politely  relinquished  the 
chair  to  the  Virginian. 

Furman's  opposition  to  board  policies  cost  him  the 
convention  presidency.  Furman  biographer,  Harvey  T.  Cook 
concluded:  "Politics  was  running  high  and  if  the  presidency 

was  involved,  he  could  not  engage  in  a scramble. In  the 
view  of  convention  delegate  Joseph  Matthias  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  was  the  cause  of  Furman's  demise.  Matthias  would  later 
write  that  the  defeat  was  due  to  fact  that  Furman  "took,  or 
was  thought  to  have  taken  sides  with  those  who  were  violent 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  a majority  of  the  Board. 

Even  though  he  was  no  longer  president  of  the  national 
body,  Furman  did  not  sit  idly  by  during  the  rest  of  the 


““Reynolds,  "Furman:  A Study,"  pp.  78-79;  "The 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention, " The  Latter  Day 
Luminary.  May  1820,  p.  122. 

“‘Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  113. 

“^Letter  from  Joseph  Matthias  to  the  Editor,  May  30, 
1842,  in  The  Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly  Chronicle.  June 
1842,  p.  221.  quoted  in  Reynolds,  "Furman:  Life  and  Work," 

p.  79.  James  A.  Rogers  and  Robert  A.  Baker  concur  with 
Matthias's  assessment:  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  187; 

Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven,  Jr.  Adventure  in  Faith: 
The  First  300  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1982),  p.  235. 
American  Baptist  historian  William  H.  Brackney  writes  that 
Furman's  "close  colleague  from  Virginia,  Robert  B.  Semple, 
was  chosen  president,  which  allowed  Furman  to  become  heavily 
involved  in  his  educational  interests."  Brackney,  "Triumph 
of  the  National  Spirit,"  p.  170. 
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convention.  The  body  voted  to  add  Furman  to  the 
constitutional  revision  committee.  Upon  this  committee's 
recommendation,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  answer  the 
constitutional  questions  Furman  had  raised  during  the 
previous  months.  He  continued  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  convention  also  selected  Furman,  along  with 
Staughton  and  Burgiss  Allison  of  New  Jersey,  to  "superintend 
the  printing  of  the  minutes. 

More  importantly,  Richard  Furman  remained  a strong 
advocate  for  education.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
convention's  education  committee.  In  that  capacity,  he 
delivered  the  committee  report  to  the  convention.  Once 
again  Furman  called  for  the  adoption  of  his  1817  "Plan  of 
Education."  In  addition,  he  advocated  the  creation  of 
"associated  bodies"  or  state  conventions  as  recommend  by  the 
Charleston  Association.  He  also  noted  the  committee's 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers'  adoption  of  rules  "for 
the  particular  internal  regulation  and  government  of  the 
Institution."  The  education  committee's  report  was  in 
keeping  with  its  chair's  attitude  toward  the  new  school. 
Furman  remained  a staunch  advocate  for  ministerial 
education.  He  had  only  objected  to  the  hastiness  and  what 
he  perceived  to  be  questionable  and  perhaps  unconstitutional 
actions  of  the  board.  Now  that  the  convention  had  made  the 


‘‘^"Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention,"  The  Latter 
Day  Luminary,  May  1820,  pp.  122-125,  129,  132. 
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necessary  constitutional  changes  and  had  formally  approved 
the  actions  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  these  matters, 

Furman  voiced  his  affirmation.  Most  of  his  objections  had 
been  addressed.  He  only  hoped  that  the  board's  precipitous 
actions  had  not  permanently  harmed  the  possibility  for 
success  of  the  educational  enterprises."” 

Before  the  1820  convention  adjourned,  the  body  passed  a 
resolution  honoring  Furman  "for  his  indefatigable  services 
in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  in  promoting  the  plan  of 
education  for  Gospel  ministers."”  Likewise,  the  Board  of 
Managers  honored  Furman  by  inviting  him  to  speak  to 
Staughton's  theological  students  "on  such  subjects  as  he  may 
judge  conducive  to  their  improvement  in  knowledge,  piety  and 
usefulness . 

The  conclusion  of  the  1820  Triennial  Convention  marked 
the  end  of  Furman's  long  career  in  interregional  interaction 
among  Baptists  in  America.  Even  though  Furman's  personal 
ties  to  his  fellow  Baptists  throughout  the  nation  would 
remain,  he  assumed  a lesser  role  in  national  affairs.  He 
now  became  an  elder  statesman  and  was  no  longer  an  active  or 
influential  participant.  Instead,  from  the  sidelines  in 
South  Carolina  Furman  cheered  the  faithful  on.  He  never 


”lbid.,  pp.  126-127. 

”lbid.,  p.  130. 

^"Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Managers,"  The  Latter 
Day  Luminary.  May  1820,  p.  134. 
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attended  another  Triennial  Convention  nor  left  the  South 
again. 

When  he  left  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention  which  had  been 
established  under  his  leadership.  He  continued  as  a 
supporter  of  Rice  and  Staughton's  Columbian  College  and  sent 
at  least  one  student  there.  Even  so,  his  attention  and  his 
influence  would  be  devoted  to  issues  closer  to  home.'*'' 

When  Richard  Furman  died  on  August  25,  1825,  he  left 
behind  a strong  legacy  of  interregional  cooperation.  Even 
though  he  was  always  true  to  his  region,  he  remained  a 
staunch  nationalist  in  church  affairs  just  as  he  was  a 
Federalist  in  politics.  He  had  established  ties  with 
Baptists  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He 
had  used  those  ties  to  strengthen  the  twin  causes  of 
ministerial  education  and  missions.  It  was  Richard  Furman 
who  fought  for  the  education  of  ministers  either  by  training 
them  at  home  in  South  Carolina  by  established  ministers  or 
by  sending  the  students  to  far  away  New  England  and  Rhode 
Island  College.  It  was  Richard  Furman,  long  noted  for  his 
devotion  to  missions,  who  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  to  create  a national  Baptist  body.  Only  Richard 
Furman  had  the  personal  ties  and  national  stature  to  lead 
the  new  Triennial  Convention.  Under  his  tenure.  Baptists 
were  united  nationally  more  than  they  had  ever  been  before 

‘*''Cook,  Biography  of  Furman,  p.  113. 
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or  would  ever  be  again.  He  used  his  position  as  convention 
president  to  convince  Baptists  that  ministerial  education 
was  crucial.  Even  though  he  did  not  approve  the  methods 
used  by  his  contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  creation  of 
Columbian  College,  he  was  foremost  in  the  causes  of 
education  and  missions.  Furman,  a Southerner  born  in  New 
York,  was  replaced  in  national  prominence  by  Luther  Rice,  a 
Yankee  from  Massachusetts  whose  base  of  support  would  be  in 
the  South. 


CHAPTER  6 

"THIS  GLORIOUS  HOPE  REVIVES": 

LUTHER  RICE,  A CATALYST  FOR  BAPTIST  UNITY  AND  DIVISION 


Ironically,  the  Triennial  Baptist  Convention  was  led  by 
a Southerner,  but  arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  a 
Massachusetts  Congregationalist  missionary,  Luther  Rice  of 
Northborough , Massachusetts.'  A further  irony  was  that  in 


'Despite  his  prominence  in  the  history  of  Baptists  in 
America,  Rice  has  inspired  relatively  few  biographies.  The 
first  biography,  James  B.  Taylor's  Memoir  of  Rev.  Luther 
Rice,  One  of  the  First  American  Missionaries  to  the  East 
(Baltimore:  Armstrong  and  Berry,  1840)  was  commissioned  by 
Columbian  College  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  school. 

The  author  would  rise  to  mission  prominence  himself  in  1845 
when  he  became  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  newly  formed  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Nearly  90  years  later,  a brief  biography 
appeared:  Edward  B.  Pollard  and  Daniel  Gurden  Stevens, 

Luther  Rice,  Pioneer  in  Missions  and  Education 
(Philadelphia:  Judson  Press,  1928).  The  most  recent  and  the 
best  full  length  treatment  is  Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson's  Luther 
Rice:  Believer  in  Tomorrow  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

1967).  Hagiographical  works  include:  William  A.  Carleton, 

The  Dreamer  Cometh  (Atlanta:  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1960),  reissued  in  1983;  and 
Saxon  Rowe  Carver,  Ropes  to  Burma:  The  Story  of  Luther  Rice 

(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1961) , a juvenile  biography.  As 
a part  of  the  1983  bicentennial  celebration  of  Rice's  birth, 
William  H.  Brackney  edited  Dispensations  of  Providence:  The 

Journal  and  Selected  Letters  of  Luther  Rice.  1803-1830 
(Rochester:  The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1984)  . 
Other  biographical  accounts  include:  Elmer  Louis  Kayser, 

Luther  Rice:  Founder  of  Columbian  College  (Washington: 

Office  of  the  University  Historian,  The  George  Washington 
University,  1966) ; Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw:  The 

Evolution  of  George  Washington  University  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1971) ; Rufus  W.  Weaver,  "The  Place 
of  Luther  Rice  in  American  Baptist  Life,"  The  Review  and 
Expositor  33  (April  1936):  121-145;  and  L.  Tucker  Gibson, 
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the  course  of  his  life  he  became  a Southerner.  More  than 
anyone  else  Rice  was  responsible  for  bringing  Baptists 
together  under  one  national  body.  His  life  almost  tells  the 
story  of  Baptists  in  the  age  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feelings. 

As  a new  Baptist  he  became  the  group's  chief  proponent  of 
foreign  missions,  a cause  that  was  as  significant  as  the 
founding  of  national  seminaries  in  promoting  a sense  of 
denominational  commonality.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  he  concentrated  soley  on  the  "one  sacred  effort"  of 
foreign  missions  as  he  called  it.  By  this  means  the 
disparate  Baptists  from  Maine  to  Georgia  were  bound 
together.  Just  as  long  as  the  New  Englander  stayed 
singularly  devoted  to  the  cause,  he  enjoyed  almost  universal 
support.  However,  inspired  by  the  needs  for  an  educated 
ministry,  an  informed  constituency,  and  evangelism  at  home. 
Rice  sought  to  expand  the  horizons  of  Baptists.  With  the 
addition  of  these  other  benevolences,  his  popularity  and 
effectiveness  declined.  The  diversity  of  views  within  the 
denomination  became  more  divisive.  Earlier  in  his  career  he 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  Baptists  together;  however,  over 
time  he  became  the  disruptive  force  that  compelled  Baptists 
to  splinter.  In  the  process  the  man  who  was  born  in  New 
England  was  simultaneously  rejected  by  his  region  and 
embraced  by  his  compatriots  in  the  South.  Thus,  Rice  unlike 


"Luther  Rice's  Contribution  to  Baptist  History"  (Th.D. 
dissertation.  Temple  University,  1944) . 
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any  other  Baptist  personified  the  promise  of  nationalism  and 
the  problems  of  sectionalism  in  American  religion  in  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A New  England  Conqreqationalist  Turned  National  Baptist 

Luther  Rice  was  steeped  in  the  New  England  tradition. 
The  ninth  of  ten  children,  Rice  was  born  on  March  25,  1783 
in  Northborough,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Amos  Rice,  was 
an  American  Revolutionary  War  veteran  who  had  fought  at 
Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill  as  well  as  having  served  on  the 
local  Committee  of  Correspondence.  Young  Luther  was  raised 
in  a New  England  manner.  He  learned  to  read  from  the  New 
England  Primer.  Noah  Webster's  Speller . and  the  Bible,  and 
learned  how  to  work  the  rocky  soil  of  his  father's  farm, 
although  he  never  developed  a real  love  for  it.  Instead,  he 
was  enchanted  by  adventure,  a romantic  impulse  common  to 
that  era.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  parents.  Rice  and  a friend  signed  up  for  a timber 
cutting  expedition  to  Georgia.  He  came  back  six  or  seven 
months  later,  proud  for  having  survived  the  rigors  of  life 
in  the  wilderness.  The  experience  was  his  first  of  many 
journeys  to  the  South. ^ 

Like  most  New  Englanders  Rice  grew  up  in  the  ways  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  but  he  soon  found  it  spiritually 

^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  4-11;  Taylor, 

Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  13-14. 
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inadequate.  His  spiritual  travails  in  many  ways  paralleled 
those  of  his  heroic  namesake.  Like  Martin  Luther  over  three 
centuries  before,  Rice  struggled  for  the  approval  of  both 
his  earthly  and  heavenly  fathers.  Martin  Luther's  father 
was  determined  that  Martin  should  become  a lawyer,  not  a 
monk.^  Likewise,  Amos  Rice  strongly  disapproved  of  his 
son's  newfound  religious  fervor  and  his  desire  to  become  a 
minister.  Amos  wanted  him  to  become  a farmer  who  could 
provide  for  his  parents  in  their  old  age.  Rice's  earliest 
biography  referred  to  Amos  as  being  Luther's  worst  enemy.'* 
Martin  Luther,  a spiritual  ascetic,  refused  to  sleep  with  a 
blanket  even  in  the  coldest  hours  of  German  winter,  while 
probing  his  soul  in  search  for  some  unconfessed  sin.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  New  Englander  spent  many  hours  on  his 
knees,  occasionally  prolonging  these  sessions  through  the 


^This  discussion  of  Martin  Luther  is  based  on  the 
classic  biography:  Roland  H.  Bainton,  Here  I Stand:  A Life 

of  Martin  Luther  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1950) . 

‘‘Rice's  older  brother  Asaph  wrote:  "His  father  became 

his  most  bitter  enemy,  furnishing  materials  for  opposition 
and  ridicule  which  had  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact." 
Asaph  continued:  "Although  his  father  rarely  spoke 

peaceably  to  him;  he  bore  all  with  such  meekness  of  manner, 
and  kindness  of  language  as  fully  to  demonstrate  that  he  had 
imbibed  another  spirit."  Quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoirs  of 
Luther  Rice,  pp.  34-35.  In  his  journal  entry  for  October 
23,  1805  Luther  Rice  notes  his  fathers  disapproval  of  his 
always  attending  prayer  meetings  (conferences) : "0  my  poor 

father!  he  is  ranting  about  the  conference!  poor  man!  but 
how  shall  I write  it!  — he  is  in  liquor! ! 0 Lord,  thou 

hast  all  hearts  in  thy  sovereign  hand.  Oh,  that  thou  wouldst 
have  mercy  upon  my  poor  father  and  make  him  a monument  of 
thy  boundless  grace!"  Brackney,  Dispensations  of 
Providence . p.  33. 
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entire  night  and  vowing  to  fast  until  heavenly  peace 
descended.  He  too  searched  his  heart  for  any  unknown  sin. 
For  the  German  monk,  peace  finally  materialized  while  he 
studied  the  passage  from  Romans:  "The  just  shall  live  by 

faith."  He  concluded  that  he  did  not  have  to  struggle  for 
his  heavenly  father's  approval:  he  already  had  it.  For  the 

future  New  England  divine,  redemption  came  in  a sense  of 
total  submission  to  the  will  of  God.^ 

After  three  years  of  internal  struggle,  Luther  Rice 
undertook  what  was  called  the  blank  page  test,  in  which  he 
took  out  a blank  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  his  name  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  a journal  entry  dated  September  15,  1805 
Rice  noted:  "after  meditating  a while,  upon  the  duty  of 
unconditional  submiss[i]on  to  God,  I concluded,  that,  had  I 
an  opportunity  I would  actually  put  a blank  [page]  into 
God's  hand,  to  be  filled  as  his  pleasure  would  dictate." 
Serenity  seemed  to  fill  his  soul,  as  he  later  recalled.  On 
the  following  morning.  Rice  renewed  his  commitment.  "I  did 
then,  on  my  bended  knees,  give  up  myself  to  the  Eternal 
Jehovah,  soul  and  body,  for  time  and  eternity  to  be  dealt 
with  as  he  should  see  fit."  He  continued:  "And  Oh,  most 
glorious  Jehovah,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I do  now 
before  thy  glorious  presence,  solemnly  approve,  ratify,  and 


^Bainton,  Here  I Stand. 
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renew  the  same!  And  beg  that  it  may  be,  of  thy  amazing 
condescension,  approved,  ratified,  and  renewed  in  heaven!"* 

Martin  Luther  led  a revolt  against  the  Roman  Church,  a 
movement  culminating  in  the  formation  of  German 
Protestantism.  Rice's  conversion  would  lead  him  to 
challenge  the  fervency  of  his  own  local  church.  He  would 
help  lead  the  Congregational  denomination  to  catch  a vision 
for  world  missions.  After  becoming  a Baptist,  he  would 
become  one  of  the  architects  for  a new  national  Baptist 
body. 

Rice's  religious  fervor  early  took  on  a rebellious 
character  that  was  unacceptable  to  the  local  religious 
establishment.  During  the  time  of  his  spiritual  turmoil, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Congregational  minister,  he  had 
sought  and  received  membership  in  the  church  based  on  the 
half-way  covenant.  Even  so,  church  membership  did  not  bring 
him  spiritual  peace.  Now  after  his  conversion  experience  he 
sought  to  warn  others  about  the  inadequacies  and  the  dangers 
of  the  half-way  covenant.  When  a couple  presented 
themselves  for  membership  according  to  this  plan.  Rice 
visited  them  to  "convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
practice."’  He  deplored  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
spiritual  aridity  of  the  church  and  began  leading  a series 

*Rice,  Journal,  September  15,  1805  reprinted  in 
Brackney,  Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  29. 

’Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  32. 
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of  prayer  meetings  or  conferences  as  he  liked  to  call  them. 
At  first  these  gatherings  were  held  in  a vacant  schoolhouse, 
but  soon  local  authorities  locked  the  doors.  He  then  turned 
to  homes  in  the  neighborhood;  but  soon  church  leaders  saw  to 
it  that  they,  too,  were  closed  to  him  and  his  meetings.  He 
found  refuge  in  the  support  of  his  religiously  nonconformist 
brother  Asaph.  In  the  future  he  would  remember  that  it  was 
his  own  church  that  had  discouraged  his  efforts  and  that  it 
was  the  few  nonconforming  Baptists  who  had  encouraged  his 
spiritual  quest.* 

Recognizing  his  ignorance  of  theology.  Rice  sought 
further  education  and  in  1807  enrolled  in  Williams  College 
in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  the  site  of  the  famed 
Haystack  Prayer  meeting  of  the  previous  summer.  A group  of 
college  students  regularly  met  outdoors  to  discuss  spiritual 
matters  and  to  pray.  During  one  such  session  in  1806  a 
summer  storm  drove  the  young  men  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
haystack.  While  the  storm  raged  around  them,  the  five  of 
them  discussed  the  spiritual  plight  of  Asia.  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Jr.,  one  of  the  members,  challenged  them  to  commit 
their  very  lives  to  the  cause,  and  all  the  participants, 
except  one,  pledged  themselves  as  missionaries  to  Asia.’ 

*Ibid. , pp.  32-33,  62-63;  Gardiner  Spring,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  John  Mills.  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Saxton  and  Miles, 

1842) , p.  38. 

’Spring,  Memoir  of  Mills,  pp.  22-23;  Jerald  C.  Brauer, 
Protestantism  in  America:  A Narrative  History  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1965),  pp  133-134;  Ruth  A.  Tucker,  From 
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When  Rice  arrived  in  Williamstown  the  subsequent  year,  he 
found  the  prayer  meeting  participants  to  be  kindred  spirits, 
as  romantic  and  adventurous  as  he.  Mills  became  his  closest 
friend  and  soon  thereafter  Rice  wrote  his  brother  Asaph,  "I 
have  deliberately  made  up  my  mind  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  and  I do  not  know  but  it  may  be  Asia."‘° 

The  Haystack  prayer  participants  along  with  Rice  and  a 
few  others  decided  to  create  a formal  organization.  Calling 
themselves  the  Brethren,  the  purpose  of  their  secret  society 
was  "to  effect  in  the  persons  of  its  members  a mission  or 
missions,  to  the  heathen. Rice,  one  of  the  founding 
members,  signed  the  organization's  constitution.  When  Mills 
graduated  from  Williams,  Rice  became  the  leader  of  the 
group.  Over  the  next  few  months  the  membership  individually 
transferred  to  Andover  Seminary,  a school  founded  in  1807  to 
combat  the  "radicalism"  of  Harvard.  When  Rice  jointly 
enrolled  at  Andover  Seminary  while  still  a student  at 
Williams  College,  many  of  the  Brethren  were  already  there. 


Jerusalem  to  Irian  Java:  A Biographical  History  of  Christian 
Missions  (Grand  Rapids:  Acadamie  Books  of  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1983),  p.  122;  Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom,  A 
Relicfious  History  of  the  American  People  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1972),  p.  423;  and,  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow . p.35. 

*°Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rice,  p.  77;  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow . p.  39. 

"Article  II  of  the  constitution  of  the  Brethren 
reprinted  in  Thomas  C.  Richards,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Missionary 
Pathfinder.  Pioneer  and  Promoter  (Boston:  n.p.,  1907),  p.  35 
and  cited  by  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  38. 
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At  Andover , the  founding  members  added  many  to  their  numbers 
including  Adoniram  Judson,  a recent  graduate  of  Brown 
University. 

In  order  for  the  Brethren  to  carry  out  their  commitment 
to  foreign  missions,  they  needed  financial  support  and  the 
backing  of  a much  broader  based  organization.  Judson  wrote 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  see  if  British  Christians 
would  support  them;  however,  the  other  Brethren  suggested 
finding  help  closer  to  home.  The  most  likely  source  for 
assistance  would  be  their  own  Congregational  denomination  in 
New  England.  After  preliminary  consultation  with 
sympathetic  Andover  professors  and  key  church  leaders,  the 
Brethren  decided  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  the  governing  body  of  the 
church  in  the  region.  They  selected  Judson  to  present  their 
case  to  the  assembled  body  which  was  meeting  in  Bradford.*^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  1810  Adoniram  Judson  stood 
before  the  delegates  and  a capacity  crowd  of  spectators  and 
read  a formal  inquiry,  signed  by  Judson,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel 
J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  soliciting  the  association's 
advice  and  consent.  "Feeling  their  youth  and  inexperience" 
the  students  wanted  to  know  if  they  should  "renounce  the 

'^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  3 6-44. 

‘^Courtney  Anderson,  To  the  Golden  Shore:  The  Life  of 

Adoniram  Judson  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1956; 
reprint  ed. , Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press,  1987),  p.  63; 
Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  45-47. 
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object  of  missions  ...  as  visionary  or  impracticable.” 

They  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  expect  support  from  the 
United  States  or  should  they  turn  to  Europe  for 
assistance. Conspicuously  absent  from  the  document  were 
the  names  of  Luther  Rice  and  James  Richards.  Rather  than 
risking  outright  rejection  of  the  proposal  based  on  having 
too  many  missionary  candidates  to  support,  their  names  were 
omitted.  Rice  was  disappointed,  but  he  was  undeterred.'* 

On  the  following  day,  the  General  Association  voted  to 
create  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  these  young 
divines,  however,  the  body  urged  them  "humbly  to  await  the 
openings  and  guidance  of  Providence  in  respect  to  their 
great  and  excellent  design."'*  So  they  returned  to  Andover 
to  await  further  developments. 

The  next  few  months  proved  to  be  momentous  for  Rice. 

In  August  he  graduated  from  Williams  College  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  his  entire  academic  energies  to  his  studies  at 
Andover.  That  autumn  the  Brethren  elected  Rice  as  their 
president.  He  also  asked  Rebecca  Eaton  to  marry  him.  She 

'''spring.  Memoir  of  Mills,  pp.  35-36.  Mills  would  not 
go  to  the  foreign  field.  He  would  be  replaced  by  Gordon 
Hall.  See:  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  53. 

‘*Adoniram  Judson  to  Luther  Rice,  date  unknown  in 
Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rice,  pp.  83-84;  Anderson,  To  the  Golden 
Shore . p.  67. 

"^William  E.  Strong,  The  Story  of  the  American  Board 
(Boston,  1910) , p.  72  cited  in  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow,  p.  49. 
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accepted  his  proposal  but  in  time  refused  to  accompany  him 
to  the  foreign  mission  field.  Unsuccessful  in  love,  he  was 
also  unsuccessful  in  academics  as  well.  When  graduation 
neared  in  the  following  year.  Rice  left  the  seminary  without 
passing  the  comprehensive  exams.  Nonetheless,  he  remained 
in  the  area  awaiting  further  developments  and  hoping  that 
Rebecca  Eaton  would  change  her  mind.*^ 

In  January,  1812  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  had 
secured  sufficient  support  to  send  out  the  four  approved 
missionaries.  Rice  decided  that  the  time  was  right  for  him 
to  ask  for  the  board's  support  as  well.  He  wanted  to  sail 
to  India  with  the  others,  especially  since  Rebecca  was 
showing  no  signs  of  relenting.  The  "prudential  committee" 
of  the  board  was  sympathetic,  but  they  lacked  the  authority 
to  approve  another  missionary.  Rice  would  not  be  denied. 

As  Rice  would  describe  these  developments  years  later,  "it 
was  owing,  therefore,  entirely  to  an  intenseness  of  feeling 
which  could  neither  be  restrained  by  myself,  nor  resisted  by 
the  committee,  that  I was  enabled  to  force  my  way  through 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  case,  so  as  to  go 
to  India  at  that  time."  The  committee  acquiesced  with  the 
condition  he  would  raise  his  own  support  and  not  cost  the 
American  Board  anything.  Rice  later  wrote:  "I  had  to 

provide,  by  begging,  the  funds  for  my  outfit,  passage,  &c. 
and  all  this  in  the  space  of  nine  days."  The  date  for  the 

•^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  49-52. 
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ordination  of  the  missionaries  had  already  been  set  and 
their  passage  had  been  secured.  Time  was  running  out. 

"Three  more  [days]  were  consumed  in  agonizing  . . . efforts 
with  the  presidential  committee,  leaving  only  six  days  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  By  the  signal  aid  of 
Providence  this  was  effected."’*  Rice,  as  Judson  observed, 
"cheerfully  complied,  and  immediately  started  on  horseback, 
and  travelled  day  and  night,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
to  raise  the  needed  sum.  . . Rice  met  the  challenge. 

With  the  help  of  his  beloved  brother  Asaph  who  contributed 
$56  and  the  churches  of  the  region  who  knew  him.  Rice  raised 
the  necessary  funds. 

When  Rice  arrived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  for  the 
ordination  and  commissioning  service  he  was  exhausted.  "The 
occasion  was  solemn  & interesting,"  Rice  noted  in  his 
journal,  "but  worn  down  with  fatigue  & agitation  of  mind,  I 
did  not  realize  it  so  impressively  as  was  desirable,  in  an 
event  most  sacred  in  its  nature,  & under  God,  probably 
determining  my  future  lot  in  life."^‘  Even  though  there 
were  2,000  people  in  attendance.  Rice  was  basically  alone. 
His  parents,  who  lived  within  traveling  distance  of  Salem, 

’*Rice  quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rice,  p.  93. 

‘^Judson  quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rice,  p.  92. 

^"Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  56. 

^’Rice  Journal,  February  6,  1812  in  Brackney, 
Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  44. 
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failed  to  attend.  Only  his  ever  faithful  brother  Asaph 
travelled  from  Northborough  to  show  his  support.  He  could 
look  around  at  his  fellow  missionaries.  Standing  behind 
Judson  was  Ann,  his  wife  of  two  days.  Samuel  Newell  and  his 
fiance  Harriet  Atwood  were  to  be  married  before  sailing. 
Samuel  and  Roxana  Nott  were  newlyweds  as  well.  Surely  their 
presence  reminded  him  of  his  beloved  Rebecca.  Even  so  Rice 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  mission  field. 

The  missionaries  were  divided  into  two  parties  to  sail 
separately:  one  group  from  Salem  aboard  the  Caravan,  the 
other  aboard  the  Harmony  departing  from  Philadelphia.  By 
doing  so  the  risks  of  loosing  the  entire  mission  effort  at 
sea  was  lessened,  and  the  sponsors  gained  additional  time  to 
raise  money.  Chosen  to  sail  from  Philadelphia  along  with 
the  Notts  and  fellow  bachelor  Hall,  Rice  quickly  returned  to 
Exeter,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  been  teaching  and  to 
Andover  to  say  a final  farewell  to  his  friends.  He  boarded 
the  stage  for  Philadelphia  without  ever  seeing  his  parents. 
As  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Asaph,  "I  passed  through 
Northborough  on  Saturday,  but  being  in  the  stage  was  not 
able  to  call  on  my  friends."  His  parents  were  not 
mentioned . 

^^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  57-60;  Anderson, 

To  the  Golden  Shore,  pp.  110-114.  The  sixth  missionary, 
Gordon  Hall,  was  single  like  Rice. 

^^Luther  Rice  to  Asaph  Rice,  February  15,  1812  reprinted 
in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  94-95;  Thompson, 
Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  59-60. 
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Arriving  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday,  February  14,  Rice 
had  a few  days  to  make  final  arrangements  before  he  was 
scheduled  to  sail  on  the  following  Tuesday.  In  true  fashion 
he  devoted  his  last  days  in  America  preaching,  raising 
support,  and  writing  letters.  In  those  few  days  he  and  his 
colleagues  preached  to  the  leading  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  the  city,  raising  mission  awareness  and 
vital  financial  support.  In  his  journal  Rice  specifically 
mentioned  Ashbel  Green  and  Archibald  Alexander,  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  were  prominent  in  North  - South  relations 
within  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  the  final  evening  before 
departure,  a special  "Missionary  prayer  meeting"  with  a 
considerable  number  in  attendance  even  though  the  meeting 
had  not  been  advertised.  Rice  noted:  "Many  clergy  of 

different  denominations  & all  the  missionaries  were  present. 
The  occasion  was  solemn  & interesting.  The  mission  was  most 
devoutly  committed  to  the  gracious  care  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church."  This  assembly  of  clergy  from  various 
denominations  contributed  $56  to  the  mission  effort.^'* 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Rice  first  met  William 
Staughton,  the  pastor  of  Philadelphia's  Sansom  Street 


^'‘Journal  entry  dated  February  17,  1812  reprinted  in 
Brackney,  Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  46.  See  also 
footnote  4 on  that  page. 
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Baptist  Church  and  future  president  of  Rice's  Columbian 
College. “ 

Even  though  Judson  and  Rice  would  sail  on  different 
ships  bound  for  India  they  both  reached  the  same  spiritual 
destination:  conversion  to  the  Baptist  faith.  During  the 

long  journey  across  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  toward  India  the  two  missionaries  began  to  examine 
the  Scriptural  basis  for  their  beliefs  concerning  baptism. 

A British  Baptist  missionary  set  Rice  on  this  spiritual 
journey.  The  dilemma  concerning  baptizing  the  families  of 
his  converts  also  perplexed  him.^'^  Judson,  while  working  on 


^^Brackney  speculates  that  this  might  be  a possibility. 
Ibid. , p.  41. 

^*The  British  missionary  was  William  Johns.  Brackney, 
Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  41.  In  a letter  to  the 
Third  Church  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Rice  wrote: 

It  was  on  board  the  vessel,  in  prospect  of  my 
future  life  among  the  heathen,  that  I was  led  to 
investigate  this  important  subject.  I was  going 
forth  to  proclaim  the  glad  news  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  I hoped  that  my 
ministrations  would  be  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  souls.  In  that  case,  I felt  that  I should  have 
no  hesitation  concerning  my  duty  to  the  converts, 
it  being  plainly  commanded  in  Scripture,  that  such 
are  to  be  baptized,  and  received  into  church 
fellowship.  But  how,  thought  I,  am  I to  treat  the 
unconverted  children  and  domestics  of  the 
converts?  Are  they  to  considered  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  conversion  of 
the  head  of  their  family,  or  not?  If  they  are, 
ought  I not  to  treat  them  as  such?  After  they  are 
baptized,  can  I consistently  set  them  aside  as 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  until  they 
are  re-admitted?  If  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
members  of  the  church,  can  I consistently 
administer  to  them  the  initiating  ordinance  of  the 
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a new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek, 
became  troubled  by  the  practice  of  transliterating  the  Greek 
word  "baptizo"  into  "baptism"  rather  than  its  more  accurate 
translation  "immersion."  Judson  also  was  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  he  would  soon  face  the  now  legendary  British 
Baptist  minister  and  "the  father  of  modern  missions"  William 
Carey.  Within  weeks  of  arrival  Judson  became  a Baptist  and 
Rice  followed  him  some  months  later. ^ On  November  1,  1812 
Rice  was  baptized  by  British  Baptist  William  Ward  at  the 
Lall  Bazaar  Chapel  in  Calcutta.  That  night  Rice  wrote  in 
his  journal:  "Was  this  day  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  Lord  grant  that  I may  ever  find  the  name 
of  the  Lord  to  be  a strong  tower  whereunto  I may  continually 
resort  & find  safety!"^* 

This  "conversion"  to  new  views  created  a dilemma  for 
the  missionaries.  Now  that  there  were  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  board  which  appointed  them,  they  held  very 


church? 

Quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  104-105. 

^Anderson,  To  the  Golden  Shore,  pp.  127-129;  Thompson, 
Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  75-77.  According  to  Thompson,  on 
October  8,  1812  "Carey  wrote  William  Staughton  in 
Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  since  their  days 
together  in  Leicester,  England,  recounting  how  Rice  came 
early  one  morning  before  Carey  had  arisen  to  borrow  a Greek 
New  Testament  and  to  ask  questions.  Carey  concluded  that  he 
thought  Rice  had  'fully  made  up  his  mind  on  baptism.'"  (p. 
76)  Source:  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine. 

Ill,  No.  11,  p.  322. 

^*Brackney,  Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  73. 
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different  views.  In  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
Rice  explained,  "The  solemn  and  important  ordinance  of 
Christian  baptism,  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  such 
an  attitude,  that  I could  not  conveniently  refrain  from 
examining  it."  He  noted,  " With  very  considerable  means  at 
command,  I endeavored,  I trust,  with  prayerfulness,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  with  no  small  impression  of  the 
delicacy  and  high  responsibility  of  my  situation,  to  give  it 
a careful  and  very  serious  examination."  Having  done  so, 

"it  is  with  peculiar  emotions,  that  I am  compelled  to 
relinquish  a view  of  the  sacred  ordinance  which  I have 
formerly  apprehended  to  be  highly  important."  He  concluded, 
"I  am  now  satisfactorily  convinced,  that  those  only  who  give 
credible  evidence  of  piety,  are  proper  subjects,  and  that 
immersion  is  the  proper  mode  of  baptism. 

The  ties  that  bound  Rice  and  the  Judsons  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  were  thus  beginning  to 
unravel.  It  was  now  up  to  Rice  to  sever  completely  that 
relationship.  After  careful  deliberations  the  Judsons  and 
Rice  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  if  Rice  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  the  Board  in  person.  If 
necessary,  now  that  they  were  Baptists,  Rice  was  to  survey 
the  prospects  of  establishing  new  ties  with  the  Baptists  of 
America.  Meanwhile,  the  Judsons  were  to  remain  in  the 


^’Quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  102. 
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Orient  and  attempt  to  find  a suitable  plan  for  beginning  a 
new  mission  until  Rice  could  rejoin  them.^° 

To  Joshua  Marshman,  one  of  Carey's  British  colleagues, 
Rice  wrote  that  he  was  returning  to  America  "to  kindle  the 
zeal  or  if  it  be  already  kindled,  to  increase  its  ardor,  of 
our  brethren  in  the  United  States;  bring  about  the  formation 
of  a Baptist  Missionary  Society.  ..."  He  hoped  to  "rejoin 
Brother  Judson  in  a year  and  a half,  possibly  less  time;  at 
farthest,  within  the  compass  of  two  years,  if  it  please  God 
to  make  my  way  prosperous."  Rice  also  had  "private  reasons 
for  wishing  to  make  such  a visit."  He  still  hoped  to 
convince  Rebecca  Eaton  to  marry  him  and  join  him  on  the 
mission  field.  Rice's  intentions  to  return  to  Asia  and  his 
desire  to  find  a wife  before  doing  so  would  become  major 
points  of  controversy  between  Rice  and  his  critics  in  the 
future. 

On  September  7,  1813,  Luther  Rice  arrived  in  New  York 
City.  He  lost  no  time  in  establishing  relations  with  the 
Baptists  of  that  city.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church.  As 
one  participant  would  later  describe  the  meeting:  "Never 

did  an  audience  gather  with  a more  curious  interest  combined 
with  profound  emotions  than  did  the  assembly  in  Oliver 

^“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  83. 

^^Rice  to  Joshua  Marshman,  March  11,  1813.  Quoted  in 
Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  83. 
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Street  to  listen  to  the  narrative  and  appeal  of  Rev. 

Rice. 

He  soon  set  out  for  Boston  and  arrived  on  September  14 
just  in  time  to  appear  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Relating  the  events  to  Judson,  Rice 
wrote:  "I  made  a general  statement  of  what  had  occurred 

from  the  time  of  our  leaving  America,  up  to  the  time  then 
present,  which  occupied,  I suppose  about  an  hour  and  a 
half."  He  then  submitted  a written  statement  which  further 
explained  his  views  and  which  contained  a request  "to  be 
discharged  from  their  service."”  The  board  voted  to  grant 
his  request.  The  board  insisted,  however,  that  Rice 
reimburse  the  organization  for  his  outfitting  and  passage  to 
the  mission  field.  Because  he  had  been  forced  to  raise  most 
of  the  money  himself  and  because  much  of  that  money  had  come 
from  Baptists,  Rice  respectfully  declined  to  do  so.” 

With  the  severing  of  these  formal  ties.  Rice  was  ready 
to  forge  new  ones.  He  wrote  to  Judson,  "I  had  determined 
not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Baptists;  nor  to  enter 
into  any  arrangements  implying  a dereliction  of  my 
connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  till  my  relation  with  that  body  was 

^William  Hague  quoted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow,  p.  84. 

”Luther  Rice  to  Adoniram  Judson  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of 
Luther  Rice,  pp.  133-134. 

”Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  135-136. 
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adjusted,  or  rather  regularly  dissolved."”  Conveniently 
Rice  forgot  his  sermon  to  the  Baptists  of  New  York  City  on 
his  way  to  Boston. 

Rice  quickly  turned  to  the  Baptists  of  New  England. 
Thomas  Baldwin  and  others  were  enthusiastic  about  the  India 
mission  but  they  knew  that  the  Baptists  of  the  region  did 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  support  them  alone. 
Massachusetts  Baptist  leaders  had  already  contacted  the 
Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Associations 
querying  them  on  the  issue  but  they  had  not  received  a 
reply.  The  Boston  ministers  urged  Rice  to  appeal  to  the 
Baptists  directly  on  a speaking  tour  through  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states.  Rice  readily  agreed  to  do  so. 

Rice's  Journey  South 

Rice's  six  month  tour  of  the  Baptist  terrain  would 
eventually  take  him  from  Boston  to  Savannah  and  back  to 
Philadelphia.  Along  the  way  he  created  a new  network  of 
personal  relationships  which  would  aid  him  in  his  new  work. 
More  importantly  Rice  laid  the  ground  work  for  a new 
national  body  which  would  unite — however  loosely — Baptists 
from  throughout  the  nation  behind  a common  cause:  world 


”Luther  Rice  to  Adoniram  Judson  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of 
Luther  Rice,  p.  134. 
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missions.  The  result  would  be  the  Triennial  Baptist 
Convention.^'^ 

Rice's  itinerary  included  the  leading  centers  of 
Baptist  life.  All  along  the  way  he  met  the  most  important 
Baptists  of  the  day.  Each  of  these  regionally  important 
figures  would  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  Baptist  life.  In  Boston  he  conferred  with  Thomas 
Baldwin,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  a founder  of 
the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
founding  editor  of  the  nationally  circulated  Massachusetts 
Baptist  Missionary  Magazine.  Active  in  the  Bible,  Tract, 
and  Sabbath  School  society  movements,  Baldwin  later  became 
Secretary  of  the  Triennial  Convention.^''  While  in  Boston, 
Rice  also  consulted  Salem  Baptist  pastor  Lucius  Bolles  who 
had  attended  Rice's  ordination  ceremony  and  actively 
supported  the  British  Baptist  work  in  India.  In  1826  Bolles 
later  served  as  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Triennial 
Convention.^*  Rice  also  met  with  leading  Massachusetts 
Baptists  Ensign  Lincoln  and  Daniel  Sharp,  who  was  to  play  a 

**Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  85-93. 

*^William  H.  Brackney,  The  Baptists  (Westport,  CT: 
Greenwood  Press,  1988),  pp.  129-130;  Albert  L.  Vail,  The 
Morning  Hour  of  American  Missions  (Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  1907)  pp.  317-323;  and  Daniel 
Chessman,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  (Boston:  True  & 
Greene,  1826) . 

^*Vail,  The  Morning  Hour,  pp.  331-334;  Robert  G.  Torbet, 
A History  of  the  Baptists.  3rd  ed.  (Valley  Forge:  Judson 
Press,  1950,  1963),  p.  334. 
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prominent  role  in  the  significant  1817  Triennial 
Convention.^® 

After  a brief  visit  to  Northborough,  Rice  traveled  on 
to  New  York  where  he  was  the  guest  of  John  Williams,  pastor 
of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church. Rice  had  preached  to 
that  congregation  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  return  to 
America.  A Welsh  immigrant,  Williams  led  the 
interdenominational  missionary  society  effort  in  the  city 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  for  home  missions.  Williams  was  already 
corresponding  with  the  English  Baptists  in  the  Orient  prior 
to  meeting  Rice.**'  While  in  New  York  City,  Rice  also 
conversed  with  federal  Judge  Matthias  Tallmadge,  a man  who 
would  play  a crucial  role  in  Rice's  future.  Tallmadge 
wintered  in  the  South  and  was  a close  confidante  of  Richard 
Furman.  Tallmadge  would  attend  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  as  a representative  of  the  Charleston 
Baptists 

In  Philadelphia  Rice  conferred  with  the  leaders  of  the 
influential  Philadelphia  Association:  William  Staughton, 

Henry  Holcombe,  William  Rogers,  and  Horatio  Jones.  A native 
of  Britain,  Staughton  had  been  present  at  Kettering, 

^’Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  18  0. 

‘‘“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  8 6-87. 

■“Vail,  The  Morning  Hour,  pp.  343-346. 

“^Ibid.,  pp.  371-373. 
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England,  when  the  British  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  He 
maintained  a lifelong  correspondence  with  William  Carey  who 
led  that  movement.  When  Richard  Furman  inguired  among 
English  Baptists  for  a minister  for  pastor  impoverished 
South  Carolina,  William  Staughton  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Finding  the  South  and  slavery  oppressive,  Staughton 
moved  to  New  Jersey  and  then  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
pastored  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  later  the  Sansom 
Street  Church.  Staughton  founded  the  theological  seminary 
which  would  evolve  into  the  Columbian  College,  Rice's  chief 
educational  project.  At  a later  juncture  Staughton  also 
became  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Triennial  Convent  ion. 

Staughton' s colleague  and  rival  Henry  Holcombe  also  had 
connections  with  the  South  and  Richard  Furman.  At  the  time 
of  Rice's  meeting  with  Holcombe,  he  was  pastor  of 
Philadelphia's  First  Baptist  Church.  Born  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Virginia,  Holcombe  had  pastored  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  before  serving  among  the 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  As  a 
founding  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah, 
Holcombe  became  the  pastor  of  that  congregation  in  1802  at  a 
salary  of  $2,100,  purportedly  the  highest  ministerial  salary 
in  the  country.  In  Georgia  he  founded  the  short  lived 


'•^Ibid.  , pp.  327-331;  Brackney,  The  Baptists,  pp.  264- 


265. 
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Georgia  Analytical  Repository,  the  first  missionary  magazine 
in  the  nation  and  the  first  religious  publication  in  the 
South.  Declining  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Boston's 
First  Church,  Holcombe  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Philadelphia  in  1811.'’^ 

William  Rogers  would  also  become  a source  of 
difficulty;  however,  initially,  he  supported  Rice  and  his 
organizational  and  mission  efforts.  Born  in  Rhode  Island, 
Rogers  was  the  first  and  for  a time  the  only  student  at 
Rhode  Island  College.  After  a brief  career  as  a tutor,  he 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  to  accept  a pastorate.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  Rogers  was  acclaimed  as  a military 
chaplain  and  friend  of  George  Washington.  Rather  than 
returning  to  the  pastorate,  Rogers  turned  to  higher 
education  instead,  accepting  the  position  of  professor  of 
English  and  oratory  at  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia.  He  soon  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Active  in  the  movement  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  slavery,  Rogers  also  served  as  an  elder 
statesmen  among  the  Baptists  of  the  region.  During  the  time 


‘‘^Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists,  p.  628; 
Robert  A.  Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  Its 
People;  1607-1972  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1974) , p.  85; 
and  William  D.  Thompson,  Philadelphia's  First  Baptists:  A 
Brief  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia 
Founded  1698  (Philadelphia:  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1989) , pp.  19-21. 
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of  Rice's  journey,  Rogers  was  a major  figure  to  be 
consulted/^ 

In  Philadelphia,  Rice  also  met  Horatio  Gates  Jones, 
pastor  of  the  Lower  Merion  Baptist  Church.  Active  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  Jones  will 
attend  the  first  Triennial  Convention  and  become  a member  of 
the  Baptist  Board  of  Commissioners  serving  as  recording 
secretary 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  Rice  journeyed  southward  through 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  DC.  In  the  nation's  capital, 
Rice's  future  home,  the  missionary  met  Obadiah  Brown,  a 
postal  official.  As  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Brown  would  lead  that  congregation  for  43  years. 
During  those  years  Brown  would  be  one  of  Rice's  key 
supporters.  Not  only  would  Brown  help  Rice  purchase  the 
land  for  Rice's  proposed  college  in  Washington,  he  would 
also  serve  as  president  of  college's  board.  Brown  would 
also  introduce  Rice  to  the  leading  national  political 
figures.  On  this  particular  visit  Rice  assisted  Brown  and 


‘‘^Vail,  The  Morning  Hour,  pp.  323-327;  William  Rogers  to 
Richard  Furman,  June  2,  1798  in  Furman  Collection;  and, 
Furman  to  Rogers,  March  3,  1801  in  Gratz  Collection, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  See  also:  Reynolds, 

"Furman:  Life  and  Work,"  pp.  20-23. 

^ail.  The  Morning  Hour,  pp.  346-349. 
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other  Baptists  in  the  nation's  capital  to  form  the 
Washington  Baptist  Society  for  Foreign  Missions/'' 

Further  south,  in  Richmond  Rice  met  former  British 
Baptist  missionary  Jacob  Grigg.  Having  served  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Sierra 
Leone  before  being  forced  out  of  that  country  over  a 
political  dispute,  Grigg  was  sympathetic  to  his  fellow 
missionary.  Grigg  and  Rice  would  be  the  only  participants 
at  the  first  Triennial  Convention  who  had  served  on  a 
foreign  mission  field.  In  Richmond,  Grigg' s associate 
William  Crane  was  teaching  a group  of  black  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  when  Rice  arrived.  Never  reticent  to 
share  his  story  with  any  willing  audience.  Rice  told  the 
assembled  blacks  about  his  missionary  experiences.  Two  in 
the  audience,  Lott  Cary  and  Collin  Teague,  became  the  first 
Baptist  missionaries  of  any  race  from  America  to  Africa.'** 

On  his  journey  further  south  Rice  began  to  formulate  a 
new  plan  for  a series  of  Baptist  organizations  dedicated  to 
support  missions.  In  a letter  to  Adoniram  Judson,  Rice 
described  his  proposals.  While  riding  on  a stage  between 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Virginia,  "an  enlarged  view  of  the 
business  opened  upon  my  contemplations."  The  plan  was  to 

‘*’Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  1:202; 
Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  88. 

‘**Vail,  The  Mornincf  Hour,  pp.  361-362;  Thompson, 

Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  88-89;  and.  Baker,  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  p.  112. 
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establish  "one  principal  society  in  each  state"  with  local 
auxiliaries.  Each  of  the  state  societies  would  send 
delegates  "to  form  one  general  society. Even  though 
Rice's  "enlarged  view"  did  not  come  about  exactly  as  he  had 
envisioned,  it  does  indicate  that  Rice  was  beginning  to 
think  about  a much  larger  organization  than  his  New  England 
sponsors  had  originally  anticipated.  Even  so,  as  he 
travelled  further  and  further  South  his  vision  for  Baptists 
in  America  expanded. 

In  South  Carolina  Luther  Rice  met  Richard  Furman,  the 
most  prominent  Baptist  in  America  and  the  man  having 
considerable  influence  on  Rice's  missionary  views.  Rice 
knew  that  Furman's  support  was  crucial  to  the  success  of  the 
national  mission  organization  effort.  As  previously  noted 
Rice  strongly  urged  Furman's  friends,  Matthias  Tallmadge  in 
particular,  to  convince  Furman  to  attend  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  proposed  body. 

While  in  South  Carolina  Rice  met  Edmund  Botsford, 
Furman's  colleague  and  close  friend.  A native  of  Great 
Britain  who  had  emigrated  to  America  for  a better  life  and 
found  Christianity  and  the  Baptist  ministry  here,  Botsford 
was  indeed  one  of  the  elder  statesman  of  South  Carolina 
Baptists.  Botsford  favored  the  cause  of  a national 
organization  but  was  unable  to  attend.  Instead  he  lent  his 


■^Quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  142. 
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advice  to  his  friend  Furman  and  to  a younger  protege, 

William  Bullein  Johnson. 

In  Georgia,  Rice  would  meet  three  men  who  would  be  the 
triumvirate  of  Baptist  leadership  in  the  South  in  the  coming 
decades;  Johnson,  William  T.  Brantly,  Sr.,  and  Jesse 
Mercer.  Even  though  their  greatest  contributions  lay  in  the 
future,  in  1813  they  were  still  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  denomination  in  this  southern  most  state.  Foremost 
among  the  triumvirate  was  Johnson. 

William  B.  Johnson  would  play  an  unique  role  in  the 
history  of  Baptists  in  America.  A native  of  South  Carolina, 
he  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry  by  Baptist  divine 
Jonathan  Maxcy,  the  first  president  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  former  president  of  Brown  University. 
Johnson  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah 
when  Rice  arrived  in  Georgia.  In  1862  Johnson  recounted 
their  initial  meeting  this  way:  "In  1813  Rev.  Luther  Rice 

visited  our  Association  [the  Savannah  River]  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  the  Baptist  brethren  of  Boston  proposing 
the  organization  of  a Baptist  Missionary  Convention  in  the 
United  States."  Johnson  related  that  the  occasion  for  this 
effort  was  sparked  by  Rice's  and  the  Judsons'  Baptist 
conversion.  "As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  brethren 

^“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  89,  9 3-94;  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  pp.  146-149.  See  also:  Charles  D.  Mallory, 

Memoirs  of  Elder  Edmund  Botsford  (Charleston:  W.  Riley, 

1832)  . 
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Rice  & Judson  were  not  sustained  by  their  patrons,  and  the 
opportunity  thus  providentially  presented  of  entering  upon 
this  noble  enterprise  was  readily  embraced  by  our  brethren 
at  the  North,  who  without  delay  remitted  a thousand  dollars 
to  Bro.  Judson  & his  lady."  Johnson  continued,  "They  also 
requested  Bro.  Rice  to  travel  through  as  many  states  as 
would  be  practicable  to  engage  the  Baptists  to  form 
Societies,  whose  delegates  would  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May 
1814,  to  organize  a Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
the  United  States."  After  Rice  made  his  presentation  to  the 
Savannah  River  Association  "the  proposal  to  form  Societies 
with  the  view  to  organize  a Missionary  Convention  for 
foreign  lands  in  1814,  was  as  cordially  approved,  whereupon 
a society  was  formed  & organized  without  delay,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  meeting  in  May  1814  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia."^* 

In  a letter  written  by  Luther  Rice  published  in  an  1835 
issue  of  The  Christian  Index,  the  itinerant  missionary  gave 
Johnson  the  credit  for  choosing  the  location  of  the  proposed 
meeting.  "After  completing  the  range  of  development  and 
formation  of  mission  societies.  . . , I had  conversation 
with  Brother  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  having  a meeting  of 


^•william  Bullein  Johnson,  "Reminiscences"  1860-1862, 
pp.  48-49  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  South 
Caroliniana  Library,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  See  also: 
Hortense  Woodson,  Giant  in  the  Land:  A Biography  of  William 
Bullein  Johnson,  First  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1950),  pp.  32-33;  and 
Minutes  of  the  Savannah  River  Association,  1813,  pp.  2-3. 
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delegates  from  all  the  societies  of  this  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  some  general  combination  or  concert  of 
action  among  them."  Johnson  "consented,  and  engaged  that, 
in  case  it  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  others  concerned,  he 
would  go  personally  as  a delegate  from  the  Savannah  society 
as  far  as  Philadelphia  to  attend  such  a meeting."  Rice 
continued,  "Immediately,  of  course,  I wrote  to  all  the  other 
societies,  stating  that  fact,  and  urging  the  importance  of 
the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  as  proposed  by  Brother  Johnson. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  societies  of  the  character 
specified,  which  had  been  formed,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia. 

Johnson  not  only  recommended  the  site,  he  also  issued 
the  formal  call.  The  Savannah  Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
with  Johnson  as  president,  issued  an  address  to  Georgia 
Baptists  and  Baptists  throughout  out  the  nation  urging  them 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  This  address, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Magazine, 
asked  if  it  were  possible  that  "the  Divine  Providence,  so 
evidently  marking  out  the  path  for  us,  be  mistaken?  Can  the 
Lord's  work  so  clearly  made  known  in  this  dispensation,  be 
misinterpreted?"  Johnson  proposed  that  delegates  from  the 
many  newly  formed  foreign  mission  societies  "convene  in  some 
central  situation  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 

^^Luther  Rice  to  Jesse  Mercer  in  The  Christian  Index. 
January  27,  1835  and  reprinted  in  The  Triennial  Baptist 
Register  (1836)  2:46-48. 
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organizing  an  efficient  and  practicable  plan,  on  which  the 
energies  of  the  whole  Baptist  denomination  in  America,  may 
be  elicited,  combined  and  directed,  in  one  sacred  effort, 
for  sending  the  word  of  life  to  idolatrous  lands."  Johnson 
continued:  "What  a sublime  spectacle  will  this  convention 

will  present!"  Representatives  of  "between  100,000  and 
200,000  souls,  all  rising  in  obedience  to  their  Lord,  and 
meeting,  by  delegation,  in  one  august  assembly;  solemnly  to 
engage  in  one  sacred  effort  for  effectuating  the  great 
command,  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature'"”  Johnson's  original  phraseology — 
"elicited,  combined  and  directed  in  one  sacred  effort" — 
would  be  used  in  the  constitutions  of  the  national  Baptist 
body  and  one  of  its  successors,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Johnson  was  present  at  the  birth  of  both 
organizations.  He  would  preside  over  both  the  last  united 
Triennial  Convention  and  the  first  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  1845.” 


^Address  of  the  Savannah  Baptist  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions,  1813  reprinted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow, 
pp.  90-91. 

”The  Triennial  Convention's  constitution  reads:  ".  . . 

organizing  a plan  for  eliciting,  combining,  and  directing 
the  energies  of  the  whole  denomination  in  one  sacred  effort, 
for  sending  the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation  to  the  Heathen, 
and  to  nations  destitute  of  pure  Gospel-light.  ..." 

Robert  A.  Baker,  A Baptist  Source  Book  With  Particular 
Reference  to  Southern  Baptists  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 
1966),  p.  62.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  reads:  ".  . . organizing  a plan 
for  eliciting,  combining  and  directing  the  energies  of  the 
whole  denomination  in  one  sacred  effort,  for  the  propagation 
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While  in  Georgia  Luther  Rice  also  met  William 
Theophilus  Brantly,  Sr.,  the  second  member  of  the  Georgia 
Baptist  triumvirate.  Even  though  he,  like  Crassius  of  the 
first  Roman  Triumvirate,  would  be  eventually  eclxpsed  by  his 
two  compatriots,  Brantly  would  actively  participate  in 
Baptist  affairs  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  Like 
Johnson,  Brantly  studied  under  Jonathan  Maxcy  at  what  would 
become  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  During  those  years 
he  was  supported  by  Richard  Furman's  education  fund  of  the 
Charleston  Baptist  Association.  Upon  graduation  he 
pioneered  Baptist  work  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  In  1811  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  church.  In 
1813  while  Brantly  was  at  Beaufort  Luther  Rice  visited  the 
South  Carolina  lowcountry  and  coastal  Georgia.  Brantly  then 
joined  with  Johnson  in  forming  the  Savannah  Society  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Even  though  Johnson  wrote  the  call  for 
the  national  Baptist  meeting,  the  document  bore  the  name  of 
both  men.  In  1821  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Augusta,  the  church  that  would  become  in 
1845  the  site  of  the  creation  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  In  1826  when  the  health  of  former  Savannahian 
Henry  Holcombe,  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Philadelphia  began 
to  fail,  Holcombe  designated  Brantly  as  his  successor. 

While  serving  the  Philadelphia  congregation  Brantly  edited 
The  Columbian  Star-Christian  Index,  a weekly  newspaper  that 


of  the  Gospel.  . . 
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Ibid. , p.  116 . 
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Luther  Rice  founded  in  1822.  In  1837  after  eleven  years  in 
Philadelphia,  Brantly  returned  to  the  South  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  First  Baptist  Charleston.  He  remained  in  that 
position  until  his  death  in  1845.” 

It  is  unclear  whether  or  not  Rice  met  the  third  member 
of  this  triumvirate  on  this  initial  trip  to  the  South  but  he 
soon  became  acquainted  with  Jesse  Mercer  of  Powelton, 
Georgia.”  Mercer  became  closely  identified  with  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Georgia  and  with  Baptist  higher 
education.  He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  creation  of 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  in  1822,  serving  as  its 
president  from  that  year  until  1841.  A recipient  of  aid 
from  the  Charleston  Association's  Education  Fund,  Mercer  was 
an  avid  supporter  of  education  on  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels.  For  a time  he  was  the  principal  of  the 
school  founded  by  his  father  in  Wilkes  County.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school 
named  after  him:  Georgia's  Mercer  Institute  which  later 

became  Mercer  University.  On  the  national  level,  he  served 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Rice's  Columbian  College  and 

^Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven,  Jr. , Adventure  in 
Faith;  The  First  300  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina  (Nashville;  Broadman  Press, 

1982),  pp.  259-263;  Woodson,  Giant  in  the  Land,  p.  35; 

Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists,  p.  186;  and  Jack 
U.  Harwell,  An  Old  Friend  with  New  Credentials:  A History  of 
the  Christian  Index  (Atlanta:  The  Christian  Index,  1972), 
pp.  49-50. 

^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  90. 
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continued  to  support  that  institution  after  the 
denomination's  formal  ties  with  the  school  were  severed. 
Mercer  was  active  in  the  Triennial  Convention  including  the 
fateful  1826  session  in  New  York  City  which  ended  Rice's 
employment  as  an  agent  of  the  denomination.  Throughout 
these  controversies,  Mercer  remained  a close  associate  of 
the  embattled  former  foreign  missionary  turned  educator. 

And  in  Rice's  later  years  itinerating  for  Columbian  College, 
he  would  call  Mercer's  Washington,  Georgia  home  one  of  his 
Southern  residences.  When  William  Brantly  decided  to  move 
The  Christian  Index  southward  from  Philadelphia  he  turned  to 
Jesse  Mercer.  Beginning  August  3,  1833  Rice's  former 
newspaper  carried  the  dateline  of  Washington,  Georgia,  and 
was  edited  by  Mercer.  Eventually  The  Christian  Index  would 
be  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention  where  it  remains  today. 

By  the  Spring  of  1814,  Rice  had  accomplished  his 
mission.  He  had  traveled  from  Boston  to  Savannah  and  to 
most  major  points  in  between  and  received  a positive 
response.  For  instance,  the  Savannah  River  Association 
(South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  voted  "to  express  their  cordial 
approbation  of  the  great  design  now  forming  in  America,  for 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  and  of  the  measures  now 

”lbid.,  pp.  166,  167;  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern 
Baptists , pp.  848-850;  James  A.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman:  Life 
and  Legacy  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1985) , p. 
123;  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  215;  and  Harwell,  An 
Old  Friend  with  New  Credentials,  pp.  58-60. 
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pursuing  [sic]  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  by  the 
brethren  of  our  order  in  several  of  these  United  States.  . . 

Mission  societies  sprang  up  to  send  delegates  to  the 
proposed  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  At  least  seventeen  such 
societies  were  created  by  the  time  of  the  gather ing.^^ 

Along  the  way  Rice  had  raised  over  $1,700  for  the  "one 
sacred  effort"  as  well.  Baptist  churches  gave  $616 
including  ten  dollars  from  a black  congregation;  two  Baptist 
associations  contributed  $160;  Presbyterian's  $345; 
individuals,  $197  including  a gift  of  25  cents  from  a black 
ferryman  who  also  refused  to  charge  Rice  for  the  trip;  $44 
was  given  by  Baptist  women  societies;  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  personally  contributed  $167  for  the 
mission  cause.  Somewhere  along  the  way  he  also  received  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  two  pairs  of  gloves  which  were  probably 
just  the  right  size  for  Rice.“  The  missionary  was 
gratified.  "I  cannot  but  feel  myself  to  be  under  grateful 
obligations,  nor  refrain  from  expressing  my  unfeigned 

^*Minutes  of  the  Savannah  River  Association,  1813,  pp. 

5-6. 

^^The  Proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  states  that 
"not  fewer  than  seventeen  societies  [were]  already  in 
operation."  (p.  34)  quoted  in  Raymond  Hargus  Taylor,  "The 
Triennial  Convention,  1814-1845:  A Study  in  Baptist  Co- 
operation and  Conflict"  (Th.D.  dissertation.  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1960),  p.  40.  Other  sources 
give  the  figure  as  being  around  twenty  organizations. 

Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  151. 

“Vail,  The  Morning  Hour,  pp.  368-369.  There  is  no 
indication  whether  the  members  of  the  black  congregation 
were  free  or  slave. 
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thankfulness,  to  many  individuals,  for  aid  in  travelling 
over  portions  of  country  in  which  I could  not  avail  myself 
of  conveyance  by  stage;  for  entertainment  at  several  public 
houses  free  of  expense;  and  for  numberless  instances  of 
hospitality,  attention,  courtesy,  politeness  and 
kindness."*^*  As  a result  of  Rice's  journey,  the  Baptists 
were  ready  to  form  their  first  national  denominational  body. 
Rice  was  now  perhaps  the  most  famous  itinerant  minister  of 
that  day. 


®*Luther  Rice  in  Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Convention 
for  Missionary  Purposes  (Philadelphia,  1814) , p.  32  quoted 
in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  99. 


CHAPTER  7 

"OUR  FEARS,  OUR  HOPES,  OUR  AIMS  ARE  ONE": 
RICE  AND  THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION 


Although  many  denominational  leaders  participated  in 
the  creation  of  the  first  national  church  system,  Luther 
Rice,  as  a singular  and  sometimes  charismatic  figure,  took  a 
pivotal  role  in  its  emergence.  The  former  Congregationalist 
missionary  turned  Baptist  itinerant  had  traveled  from  one 
region  to  another  advocating  the  creation  of  a strong 
national  denominational  organization.  When  the  thirty-three 
delegates  from  eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
gathered  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1814,  his  preliminary  work 
bore  fruit.  Baptists  from  every  sector  of  the  nation,  many 
of  whom  had  been  in  correspondence  or  had  read  each  other's 
work,  now  met  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.*  Of  all  the 
delegates,  only  Luther  Rice  had  previously  shaken  hands  with 
each  one  of  the  delegates.^  Some,  particularly  the  New 


*In  the  convention's  "Address  to  the  Public,"  President 
Richard  Furman  said:  "At  the  present  Convention  the  sight 

of  brethren  who  had  never  met  each  other  before,  and  who  a 
few  months  ago  had  never  expected  to  meet  on  earth,  afforded 
mutual  and  unutterable  pleasure.  It  was  as  if  the  first 
interviews  of  heaven  had  been  anticipated."  Robert  A.  Baker, 
A Baptist  Source  Book  With  Particular  Reference  to  Southern 
Baptists  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1966) , p.  65. 

^Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson,  Luther  Rice:  Believer  in 

Tomorrow  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1967),  p.  95. 
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Englanders,  he  had  known  for  years.  Others,  like  Furman  and 
Johnson,  were  friends  whom  he  had  come  to  know  on  his 
Southern  tour.  As  a result  of  his  prodigious  work,  they 
were  all  assembled  in  Philadelphia  unified  behind  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions,  a major  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  a national  church  network. 

Despite  his  preparatory  labors  Rice's  role  during  the 
convention  itself  was  surprisingly  unclear.  From  the  formal 
records  of  the  convention  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  Rice  participated  in  the  debates  themselves.  Even 
though  he  was  a delegate  representing  the  mission  society  of 
Washington,  DC,  Furman  did  not  appoint  him  to  either  the 
initial  or  the  second  constitutional  committees,  but  did, 
however,  select  him  along  with  Henry  Holcombe  and  Stephen 
Gano  to  serve  on  a special  committee.  They  were  instructed 
"to  collect  and  report  information  relative  to  the 
encouragement  already  afforded  by  societies  and  Associations 
in  behalf  of  missionary  interests,  and  the  prospects 
favorable  to  future  supplies."^  Also,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourth  day's  session  in  which  the  constitution  was 
formally  adopted,  Furman  ordered  the  delegates  "in  their 
individual  capacity,  [to]  furnish  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  with  the 
names  of  persons  whom  they  conceive  most  eligible  as  members 

^Ibid.;  Minutes  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  1814, 
quoted  in  Albert  L.  Vail,  The  Morning  Hour  of  American 
Baptist  Missions  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  1907),  p.  378. 
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of  ths  Board  of  Coiiunissioners,  with,  a view  to  assist  the 
Convention  in  the  choice  about  to  be  made."'*  The  Baptist 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  a powerful 
body  which  would  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  General 
Convention  between  its  triennial  sessions.  The  board  would 
also  become  Rice's  employer. 

After  the  members  were  duly  elected  and  organized,  one 
of  the  first  decisions  was  to  hear  a report  from  Rice 
concerning  his  Southern  tour,  after  receiving  which,  the 
board  acclaimed  Rice's  work  with  a resolution:  "Resolved , 

That  the  Board  possess [es]  a high  sense  of  the  zealous, 
disinterested,  and  faithful  services  of  their  beloved 
brother,  and  feel  a lively  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord, 
for  the  success  with  which  his  labors  have  been  crowned.” 
The  members  saw  his  enterprise  as  a first  step  toward 
American  evangelization.  Before  adopting  the  Judsons  as 
their  first  foreign  missionaries,  the  board  voted  to  keep 
Rice  in  United  States  "for  a reasonable  time"  to  continue 
raising  support  for  the  "one  sacred  effort."  As  their 
itinerant  missionary  he  was  "to  excite  the  public  mind  more 
generally,  to  engage  in  missionary  exertions,  and  to  assist 
in  originating  societies  or  institutions,  for  carrying  the 
missionary  design  into  execution."^ 

‘‘Quoted  in  Vail,  The  Morning  Hour,  p.  385. 

^Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  quoted  in  James  B.  Taylor  Memoir  of  Rev. 
Luther  Rice.  One  of  the  First  American  Missionaries  to  the 
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The  resolution  would  soon,  however,  become  a point  of 
controversy.  The  issue  under  dispute  was  the  phrase  "for  a 
reasonable  time."  Initially  the  board  anticipated  that  Rice 
would  work  in  the  United  States  for  few  months,  perhaps  a 
year  before  leaving  to  join  the  Judsons  in  the  Orient.  In  a 
September  30,  1814  letter  to  Judson,  Rice  indicated  that  he 
concurred.  The  newly  formed  board  "readily  undertook  your 
support  and  mine,  but  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to 
continue  my  labors  in  this  country  for  a time,"  he  informed 
Judson.  "Of  this  I am  convinced  in  my  judgment,  though  it 
is  extremely  painful  to  my  heart  to  be  thus  detained  here. 

I hope  however  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months  to  get 
the  Baptists  so  well  rallied,  the  necessity  of  my  remaining 
will  no  longer  exist."  He  concluded,  "I  certainly  wish  not 
to  remain  here  a moment  longer  than  my  stay  will  more 
advance  the  mission,  than  my  departure  for  the  field 
again. 

Until  that  time  could  come.  Rice  devoted  his  unflagging 
energies  to  the  task  at  hand.  For  the  first  year  he  devoted 
himself  to  travelling  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states 
publicizing  the  cause  and  raising  money  for  it.  Everywhere 
he  went  he  established  new  missionary  societies,  and  kept 


East  (Baltimore:  Armstrong  and  Berry,  1840),  p.  156. 

^Luther  Rice  to  Adoniram  Judson,  September  30,  1814 
reprinted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  149. 
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the  postal  service  busy  with  letters  to  leaders  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  March  1815,  the  national  board  once  again  voted  to 
commend  Rice  for  his  valuable  services;  however,  now  that 
the  War  of  1812  was  over,  "the  way  is  now  opened  . . . for 
his  resuming  his  missionary  labors  in  India."  The  board 
urged  him  "as  soon  as  possible  [to]  prepare  to  embark  for 
that  purpose."  Yet,  one  month  later  the  board  rescinded 
this  action  and  ordered  Rice  to  remain  in  America  "for  some 
time  longer,  continue  as  an  agent  of  this  Board;  subject 
however,  to  such  opening  in  Providence,  and  such  success 
attendant  on  his  labor,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  may 
render  his  continuance  in  this  country  no  longer  requisite, 
and  his  removal  to  a missionary  station  requisite  and 
proper. 

The  1815  annual  report  of  the  board  indicates  there  was 
still  work  to  be  done  at  home.  "Devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  cause  of  missions  and  acting  as  agent  of  the 
Society,  his  endeavors  to  excite  and  direct  the  Godly  zeal 
of  associations,  to  originate  missionary  institutions,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  convention  and  its 
Board,  have  been  active  and  incessant."  Therefore: 

"Impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  past  services,  and 
believing  that  there  are  sections  of  our  country  in  which 

^Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  11  April  1815  quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of 
Luther  Rice,  p.  157. 
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his  future  labors  may  prove  eminently  useful,  how  desirable 
soever,  on  some  accounts,  his  early  removal  to  a missionary 
station  may  appear,  the  [members  of  the]  Board  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  their  real  interest  to  continue  him  some 
time  longer  in  his  present  engagements."* 

Once  again,  in  1816  the  Board  noted  "with  sincere 
satisfaction,  the  unwearied  and  successful  exertions,  during 
the  year  past,  of  brother  Luther  Rice,  their  agent.  They 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  having  occupied 
a sphere  of  greater  usefulness."  And,  once  again  they 
reappointed  him  as  their  agent  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
instructed  "until  the  convention  shall  meet  [in  1817],  to 
continue  his  endeavors  to  originate  new  societies,  and  to 
systematize  measures  for  an  easy  and  regular 
intercommunication  between  the  Board  and  Mission 
institutions."  Reflecting  the  increasing  millennial  hopes 
of  the  day,  the  body  "affectionately  commended"  him  "to  the 
care  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  hospitable  attention  and 
fraternal  aid  of  all  who  long  for  the  glory  of  the  latter 
days. 

From  these  public  pronouncements  and  official  records 
of  the  board's  proceedings,  one  might  suspect  an  enthusiasm 

^Annual  report  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  1815  quoted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of 
Luther  Rice,  p.  158. 

’"Address  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  1816,"  The 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine.  September  1816, 
p.  340. 
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and  unanimity  that  did  not,  however,  exist.  Some  of  the 
board  members  wanted  Rice  to  remain  at  home,  but  others 
preferred  that  either  he  should  leave  the  country 
immediately  or  resign  his  post.  The  private  struggle 
briefly  revealed  itself  publicly  in  the  April  1815  vote  to 
send  Rice  on  his  way  and  the  reversal  of  that  order  in  a 
meeting  in  the  following  month.  Disagreements  grew  in 
rancor  and  threatened  to  shatter  the  Baptists'  newly  formed 
unity.  The  sources  of  discontent  were  two  fold:  first, 
personality  conflicts  based  on  local  disagreements 
threatened  the  cohesiveness  and  cooperation  within  the 
national  board  itself;  and  second,  a growing  uneasiness 
concerning  expanding  the  purpose  of  the  national  body  to 
include  other  benevolences  began  to  emerge.  The  former 
source  was  based  in  Philadelphia.  The  latter  tended  to  be 
found  farther  North.  This  dissension  about  the  mission  of 
the  organization  was  beginning  to  develop  along  sectional 
lines . 

Local  conflict  and  personal  animosity  between 
Philadelphia  pastors  and  fellow  board  members  Henry  Holcombe 
and  William  Staughton  threatened  to  become  national  in 
scope.  Disagreement  over  Luther  Rice's  role  in  the  new 
mission  effort  was  just  another  point  of  contention  between 
the  two  men  and  their  allies.  Holcombe  wanted  Rice  to 
return  to  the  Orient.  Staughton  wanted  Rice  to  stay  in  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being.  When  Staughton' s view 
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prevailed  on  the  Board  of  Missions,  Holcombe  joined  with 
others  to  try  to  reverse  the  decision.  Holcombe  sought 
support  from  the  South  but  found  his  greatest  support  in  New 
England.'® 

One  step  in  the  anti-Rice  campaign  was  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  persuade  Triennial  Convention  president  Richard 
Furman  to  join  the  fray.  Writing  to  the  South  Carolinian 
Holcombe  and  ally  William  Rogers  produced  a laundry  list  of 
accusations  against  Rice  for  everything  from  not  being  a 
real  Baptist  to  being  an  opportunist  who  had  "placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  American  Baptists."  They  were  convinced 
that  Rice  had  no  intention  of  ever  leaving  the  United 
States.  When  the  board  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  send 
Rice  back  to  India,  Rice  "evaded  compliance  with  our 
desires."  He  had  at  first  said  that  "he  had  a liver 
complaint  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he  could  not 
live  three  months  in  the  East  Indian  climate."  Then  Rice 
"very  gravely  informed  us  that  he  had  used  all  lawful 
endeavor  to  obtain  a wife  without  the  least  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  he  could  not  think  of  returning  to  that 
country  in  a state  of  celibacy!"  By  four  to  three  vote,  the 
board  then  reversed  itself  and  decided  to  keep  Rice  as  a 
"domestic  missionary,  on  the  foreign  mission  funds,  that,  by 


'®The  sources  of  these  personal  conflicts  between 
Holcombe  and  Staughton  are  explored  more  fully  in  Chapter 
Five  of  this  dissertation. 
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dint  of  assiduity,  he  may,  if  possible,  change  his  present 
deplorable  state!"” 

Holcombe  and  Rogers  were  right  on  at  least  one  point: 
Rice  did  not  want  to  return  to  India  without  a wife.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  his  missionary  career  he  had  hoped  to 
find  a wife  to  go  with  him.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Rebecca  Eaton  and  for  a short  time  they  were  engaged; 
however,  she  refused  to  sail  to  India  with  him.  In  the 
Orient,  the  presence  of  Ann  Judson  reminded  him  of  his  loss. 
Discouraged  but  not  deterred  Rice  asked  a Massachusetts 
friend  to  encourage  Rebecca  to  join  him.  Even  though  he  was 
at  that  point  a Baptist,  Rice  wrote:  "I  hope  that  my  change 

of  sentiment  may  not  be  any  objection  to  her  coming,  as  I 
have  the  fullest  persuasion  that  we  should  live  happily 
together."'^  When  Rice  left  the  Judsons  to  return  to 
America,  he  was  filled  with  hope  that  he  could  convince  her 
to  join  him  on  the  return  voyage.  She  declined.'^ 


“Holcombe  and  Rogers  to  Furman,  26  June  1815  reprinted 
in  Harvey  T.  Cook,  A Biography  of  Richard  Furman 
(Greenville,  SC:  Baptist  Courier  Job  Rooms,  1913) , pp.  96- 
97. 

•^Luther  Rice  to  Jos.  Emerson,  22  October  1812,  Simon 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

'^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  51-54,  80-81,  125. 
Miss  Eaton  never  married.  A school  teacher,  she 
occasionally  spent  the  winters  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  she  worked  as  a private  tutor.  For  a time 
she  lived  in  Philadelphia  where  she  wrote  a Pennsylvania 
geography  book.  She  later  became  active  in  the  New  England 
Female  Reform  Society  where  she  served  in  various  leadership 
capacities  including  editing  their  publication  The  Home 
Guardian . also  known  as  The  Friend  of  Virtue.  Ibid.,  pp. 
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Rice  began  to  look  elsewhere.  While  on  his  initial 
tour  of  the  South,  he  spent  some  time  calling  upon  Mary 
Dunning  of  Savannah.  During  those  conversations  they 
discussed  his  prospects  in  India.  Either  out  of  love  for 
Luther  or  for  missions,  Mary  volunteered  to  go  and  even 
promised  to  sail  to  New  York  where  she  informed  Judge 
Tallmadge  that  her  brother  was  ready  to  pay  for  her 
expenses.  Whatever  happened  to  this  romance,  if  there  ever 
really  was  one,  is  not  known.  Miss  Dunning  neither  married 
Rice  nor  sailed  to  the  Orient. 

Staughton  wished  that  Rice  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  cause  could  find  a wife.  "Epaminendas  thought  a victory 
his  fairest  daughter,  I am  afraid  Bro[ther]  Rice  conceives 
the  Mission  his  loveliest  wife."  Staughton  said,  "To  her  I 
wish  him  affectionately  wedded,  but  I really  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  he  would  find  one  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

Rice  soon  put  himself  in  a predicament.  His 
experiences  as  a single  man  in  a foreign  country  convinced 
him  that  he  needed  to  procure  a wife  before  returning  to  the 

124-125. 

‘“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  125,  143-144,  217 
endnote  11.  Thompson  concludes:  "Either  Luther  kept 

waiting  for  Rebecca  to  go,  or  he  was  not  too  seriously 
interested  in  marrying  and  returning  to  work  with  Judson." 
p.  125. 

'^William  Staughton  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  August  14, 
1815.  Gratz  Collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 
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Orient.  Also,  as  time  progressed  and  he  became  more 
interested  in  staying  in  America,  his  adamancy  concerning 
marriage  increased.  Then,  why  did  he  not  wed  Mary  Dunning? 
Even  though  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  perhaps  his 
insistance  on  a wife  became  a ruse  for  not  returning  to 
India . 

Years  later  when  his  private  life  was  not  a national 
issue.  Rice  remained  interested  in  the  ladies.  In  1830  at 
the  age  of  fifty  the  bachelor  heavily  courted  Sarah  Julia 
Myers  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  He  tried  to  convince  the  wealthy 
widow  that  he  loved  her  and  was  not  after  her  money.  For 
whatever  reason  Sarah  rebuffed  him.'*  He  never  married. 


‘*Luther  Rice  to  Sarah  Julia  Myers,  25  September  1830 
reprinted  in  William  H.  Brackney,  ed.  Dispensations  of 
Providence;  The  Journal  and  Selected  Letters  of  Luther 
Rice,  1803-1830  (Rochester:  The  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  1984),  pp.  159-162.  In  this  letter  Rice  composed 
three  acrostics  in  honor  of  Sarah.  One  reads: 

So!  Must  I love  in  Vain!? 

Alas!  that  I should  live  for  deeper  woe! 

Refused  by  her  again!!? 

And  all  her  answer  still  was  no!  no!  no! 

Heaven  pity  my  hard  fate!  Ah!  Whither  shall  I go? 

Joy  once  this  bosom  filled  - 

Unconscious  that  her  smile  must  quick  depart! 

Love,  hope,  & bliss  just  thrilled 

Intense;  - then  suden  from  my  withered  heart. 

As  pleasure  flit  away,  she  left  the  fatal  dart! 

Must  moments  big  with  bliss  - 

Yea,  moments  which  the  heart  must  covet  more. 

E'en  more  than  worlds  like  this. 

Return  not  - till  the  dream  of  life  is  o'er? 

Still  glows  my  heart  with  love  - vain  love  that  makes 
it  poor! 
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Despite  these  failed  efforts  in  love.  Rice  saw  the  hand 
of  God  at  work  in  all  of  these  disappointments.  Robert  B. 
Semple  believed  that  it  was  divine  providence  that  Rice  as 
of  yet  did  not  have  a wife.  The  bachelor  concurred.  "I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  I do  seriously,  religiously,  & 
conscientiously  view  it  in  the  same  light  myself  — not 
withstanding  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  or  may  be  thrown 
upon  me  for  this  avowal . " Rice  wrote  to  Tallmadge  in  July 
1815.  "Nor  do  I expect  to  return  to  India  without  being 
provided  for  in  this  respect."  And  he  did  intend  to  go. 

"In  reply  to  those  who  take  upon  them [selves]  to  represent 
that  it  is  my  design  never  to  return  to  India.  I only 
declare,  explicitly,  & solemnly,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
leave  this  country  for  the  missionary  field,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  things  here  shall  render  it,  or  allow  it  to  be,  in 
my  view,  & in  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  compatible 
to  do  so."  He  further  affirmed,  "I  consider  my  life  as 
religiously  devoted  to  the  missionary  cause;  & conceive 
myself  to  be  no  more  at  liberty  to  forsake  this  object,  than 
at  liberty  to  forsake  religion  itself. 

New  Englanders  were  dismayed  by  Rice's  dilatory 
conduct.  Asa  Messer,  president  of  Brown  University,  writing 


He  concludes  that  "if  only  permitted,  I should  still  talk  to 
you,  & write  to  you,  of  love,  of  courtship,  of  marriage  - & 
all  that  sort  of  thing!"  Ibid.,  pp.  161-162. 

‘■^Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  July  18,  1815, 

Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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in  April  1816  askGd,  "Will  thG  board  bs  willing  to  convsrt 
their  Asiatic  Preacher  into  an  American  Beggar?"  Messer 
hoped  that  a special  meeting  of  the  board  would  be  called  to 
address  the  issue.  If  the  board  did  not  remove  Rice, 
perhaps  the  membership  of  the  board  itself  should  be 
changed.  Messer  wrote  that  "new  arrangements  must  be  made, 
that  probably  some  members  must  be  put  out  and  some  put  in. 

Ills 

• * • 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Baptist  foreign  mission 
movement,  Messer  had  been  skeptical.  In  a May  2,  1814 
letter  to  Rogers,  Messer  indicated  that  he  had  "some  doubt" 
about  the  "expediency"  of  the  upcoming  Philadelphia  meeting 
to  establish  a national  Baptist  body.  Similarly  in  a August 
14,  1815  letter  to  Rogers,  the  college  president  indicated 
that  when  Rice  and  Judson  became  Baptists,  Baptists  in 
America  "were  bound  both  in  honor  & duty  to  make  provision 
for  the  support  of  them  as  missionaries  in  the  East." 
Likewise  if  someone  else  is  called  by  Christ  "for  the  same 
missionary  ground"  the  denomination  should  support  them  as 
well.  "But  not  withstanding  this,  I did  not  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  in  Philadelphia;  nor  should  I 
favor  the  establishment  of  a similar  board  in  any  other 
place,  nor  do  I desire  that  funds  should  be  collected,  which 
may  create  necessity,  or  occasion  for  any  of  our  able 

*®Asa  Messer  to  William  Rogers,  April  13,  1816,  Messer 
Papers,  John  Hay  Library,  Brown  University. 
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preachers  to  leave  the  country."  Because  of  the  "present 
state  of  our  denomination,  we  have  here  no  surplus  of  such 
preachers/  and  until  we  have,  I would  not  encourage  the 
exportation  of  them,  and  in  no  case,  would  I make  exertion 
for  sending  abroad  such  as  are  useless  at  home."  Messer 
believed  that  there  was  too  much  work  to  do  at  home  to  be 
looking  elsewhere  for  fields  of  service.  He  used  the 
following  analogy:  "At  home,  around  the  house  which  I 

inhabit  among  my  dearest  friends,  and  in  the  land  which  gave 
me  birth,  I have  a large  and  rich  tract  of  land.  None  of  it 
is  fully  cultivated;  but  most  of  it  is  still  covered  with 
trees,  or  stumps,  or  roots,  or  weeds.  Shall  I leave  this 
tract  of  land  in  this  situation,  and  go  in  search  of 
another,  beyond  boisterous  oceans,  twenty  thousand  miles  off 
and  inhabited  too  by  strangers  and  savages?"*®  Thus 
Messer's  opposition  to  Rice  was  not  surprising. 

Like  Messer,  Stephen  Gano  of  Providence  opposed  Rice 
staying  in  America.  Having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  of 
foreign  missions.  Rice  should  not  look  back.  In  a letter  to 
Tallmadge  Gano  said  he  could  "never  be  reconciled  to  Mr. 
Rice's  conduct,  and  the  deception  practiced  with  respect  to 
his  intention  s of  going  to  India  fills  my  mind  with 
disgust. 

*®Messer  Papers,  John  Hay  Library,  Brown  University. 

^°Stephen  Gano  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  July  25,  1816, 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Gano 
doubted  Rice's  integrity  in  part  because  of  his  failure  to 
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Despite  the  grumbling  in  New  England  Baptist  circles, 
in  the  South  Rice  continued  to  enjoy  support.  A Richmond, 
Virginia,  Baptist  in  1816  described  to  Staughton  Rice  as 
being  "invaluable"  "Bro  Bryce"  noted  that  Rice's  "deserved 
popularity  is  increased  in  Virginia  beyond  all  expectation." 
The  Virginian  believed  that  the  "whole  Baptist  influence  is 
secured  in  favor  of  the  mission  in  this  state"  and  that  he 
"look[ed]  forward  with  much  pleasure  when  we  shall  do  much 
for  the  cause."  Even  as  Rice's  fame  spread  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  the  opposition  from  Philadelphia  followed  close  on 
the  itinerant's  heels.  "We  regret  the  opposition  of  the  two 
good  Doctors  of  your  city  to  the  Missionary  operations,  but 
I assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  any 
impression  this  wav . " Holcombe's  efforts  were  also  known  in 
South  Carolina,  but  William  T.  Brantly  assured  Staughton 
they  would  fail  in  that  part  of  the  South  as  well.^‘ 


rejoin  Judson  and  because  Rice  was  being  considered  for  the 
presidency  of  Transylvania  University  in  Lexington, 

Kentucky.  Gano  asked  Tallmadge,  "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  what  he  [Rice]  said  to  you  in  relation  to  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  University?"  "He  told  me 
facetiously,"  Gano  continued,  "that  he  had  not  refused  or 
resigned  the  office."  Ibid.  University  officials  did  write 
to  Staughton  for  a letter  of  recommendation  concerning  Rice. 
While  Staughton  favorably  evaluated  his  colleague,  he  did 
not  give  the  school  any  encouragement  in  expecting  Rice  to 
accept  the  offer.  William  Staughton  to  "Doctor  Ridgely." 
April  23,  1816.  Dreer  Collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  Rice  declined  the  offer.  Thompson, 
Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  143. 

^‘william  Staughton  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  September  17, 
1816.  Gratz  Collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 
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Despite  the  controversy  swirling  about  him  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  Luther  Rice  continued  to  carry 
out  his  assigned  itinerant  ministry.  In  the  year  prior  to 
the  second  gathering  of  the  Triennial  Convention  Rice 
journeyed  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Between  March  1816 
and  March  1817  he  covered  more  than  7800  miles. “ Using 
Philadelphia  as  his  base  of  operations  during  that  one  year 
period  he  visited  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  the  Indiana 
Territory,  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  previous  journeys  he  had  travelled  through  his 
native  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Where  the  stages,  ferries,  steamboats,  wagons, 
chaises,  horses,  or  his  feet  failed  to  take  him,  his  letters 
reached  their  destinations.  In  addition  to  the 
correspondents  in  the  states  and  territories  he  visited. 

Rice  also  worked  with  individuals  in  Louisiana,  Maine,  and 
the  Missouri  Territory.^^ 


^^Journal  entry  March  24(?)  1817,  reprinted  in  Brackney, 
Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  130. 

^^The  Journals  of  Luther  Rice.  The  journals  for  this 
period  may  be  found  in  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  Collection  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  in  the  Gelman 
Library  of  the  George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 
DC.  Portions  of  these  sections  of  the  journal  are  reprinted 
in  Brackney 's  Dispensations  of  Providence  and  are  also 
available  in  microfilm  form  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
Historical  Commission. 
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Travel  was  not  easy.  His  journals  and  letters  to 
family  and  personal  friends  fully  report  the  difficulties  he 
encountered.  In  1816  he  told  his  brother  Asaph  how  he 
became  lost  in  North  Carolina  while  travelling  at  night. 
Roads  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  mostly  through  woods 
and  were  neither  clearly  marked  or  fenced  in.  While  on  one 
of  these  less  travelled  roads,  Rice  "missed  the  way,  got 
out  of  roads,  at  length,  in  mere  paths,  and  ultimately,  lost 
the  path — found  myself  alone  in  a dreary  wilderness,  unable 
to  discover  the  point  of  compass;  totally  ignorant  which  way 
to  direct  my  course,  to  find  any  road  or  habitation  of  men." 
Stopping  to  pray,  he  "besought  the  Lord  to  lead  me  out — rose 
from  my  supplications,  and  attempted  to  advance."  His 
prayers  were  answered  for  in  "less  perhaps,  than  two 
minutes,  certainly,  in  less  than  five,  [I]  fell  into  the 
road  which  conducted  me  to  the  place  that  I calculated  to 
reach  that  night,  at  which,  I arrived  about  1 o'clock. 


It  is  uncertain  from  the  journals  themselves  whether  or 
not  Rice  actually  visited  the  Mississippi  Territory; 
however,  in  a letter  to  William  Staughton,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  Rice  states  that 
"kind  Providence  enabled  me  to  visit  fifteen  associations , 
spread  through  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
Territory,  the  Carolines,  and  Georgia."  Luther  Rice, 
"Missionary  Intelligence,"  The  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine.  November  1817,  p.217.  This  letter 
provides  an  extensive  narrative  of  his  work  during  that 
year. 


^‘*Luther  Rice  to  Asaph  Rice,  29  October  1816  reprinted 
in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  166-167. 
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The  press  of  urgent  business  often  drove  him  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  During  one  hectic  week  in  the  August 
heat  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  1816,  Rice  traveled 
412  miles!  Traveling  straight  through  the  night  on  three 
occasions  that  week,  he  slept  no  more  than  ten  hours  over 
the  course  of  six  days  and  nights.  One  day  he  traveled 
ninety— three  miles,  besting  John  Wesley's  record  of  ninety 
miles.  He  reached  his  destination  in  time  to  preach  before 
the  Shiloh  Association  of  Virginia  about  which  occasion  he 
exclaimed,  "My  coming  to  this  association  appears  to  have 
been  important . 

Poor  roads  and  tight  schedules  were  not  the  only 
problems.  In  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  his  initial  tour  of  the 
South,  his  horse  bolted  and  ran  away,  destroying  his 
chaise. While  going  down  a hill  in  Pennsylvania,  the  axle 
of  his  wagon  broke. Adequate  horseflesh  was  also  a 
naggling  obstacle.  Over  the  course  of  a single  journey  Rice 
could  wear  out  several  mounts  and  finding  a proper 
replacement  was  often  a challenge.  In  Kentucky  he  had  to 
deal  with  men  "of  whom  I hear  the  basest  & blackest 


^Journal,  31  August  1816,  quoted  in  Thompson,  Believer 
in  Tomorrow,  pp.  148-149. 

^*Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  92. 

^Journal,  27  March  1815. 
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things."^*  Other  times  his  trades  were  more  fortuitous.  In 
North  Carolina  after  trading  his  horse  at  first  he  doubted 
his  decision  but  soon  grew  pleased  with  his  new  mount's 
performance  despite  its  appearance.  "[My]  new  horse,  tho 
small,  & very  poor,  has  carried  me  5 miles  an  hour  - today 
he  has  borne  me  54  miles,  & that  in  about  10  hours  & 48 
minutes,  & appears  to  be  in  good  health."  He  had  always 
hoped  "to  obtain  a horse,  whose  travelling  gate  would  carry 
me  5 miles  an  hour  - heretofore  I have  never  been  able  to 
journey  faster  than  about  4 miles  an  hour."  He  rejoiced, 

"If  my  present  horse  continues  to  travel  as  he  has  done 
today  - it  will  save  me  2 hours  in  every  40  miles  - 2 & % 
hours  in  every  50.  - worth  to  at  least  $250  a year  - & will 
render  my  services  to  the  missionary  cause  worth  at  least  an 
equal  sum  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case."  He 


^*In  his  journal  entry  for  1 October  1816  from  Spring 
Creek,  Kentucky  Rice  wrote: 

Very  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Br.  Wood, 
with  whom  I lodged  Sat[turday]  night,  for  going 
with  me  this  morning  to  the  men  of  whom  I borrowed 
a mare  Sabbath  morning,  & of  whom  I hear  the 
basest  & blackest  things.  Got  through  my  business 
with  them  without  difficulty.  Bro  Wood  let  me 
ride  a horse  of  his  22  miles,  rode  with  me  & for 
me  himself  31  miles;  & agrees  to  take  care  of  the 
little  animal  I borrowed  Sabbath  morning  till  her 
feet  get  well  & then  take  her  home,  all 
gratuitously. 
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concluded:  "The  matter  appears  to  me  providential  - 'In  all 

thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  & he  shall  direct  thy  steps.'"” 

Even  after  a hard  journey,  the  tasks  of  the  day  were 
not  yet  done.  "Frequently,  after  completing  a day's  ride, 
instead  of  indulging  in  the  repose  which  nature  solicits,  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  employ  my  pen;  however,  fatigues  too 
often  overcome  me,  or  perhaps  I too  easily  yield  to  the 
inclinations  for  rest."^°  Not  every  home  could  provide  him 
with  candles,  so  he  would  have  to  move  on.^‘  On  other 
occasions  he  had  to  recover  from  the  ill  affects  caused  by 
the  weather.  In  one  journey  entry  he  wrote:  "Feel  sensibly 

this  evening  the  effects  of  the  riding  in  the  rain  & getting 
wet  this  morning.  A few  cups  of  hot  coffee  relieves  me."^^ 

Despite  his  unprecedented  efforts  on  behalf  of  foreign 
missions  and  the  Triennial  Convention,  Rice's  detractors 
multiplied  alarmingly  fast.  While  men  like  Messer  had  never 
approved  of  the  existence  of  the  Triennial  Convention  and 
while  others  like  Holcombe  had  disagreed  with  the 
convention's  deployment  and  utilization  of  Rice,  new 

^Journal,  13  March  1817.  Reprinted  in  Brackney, 
Dispensations  of  Providence,  p.  128.  Rice  is  quoting 
Proverbs  3:5-6. 

^“Luther  Rice  to  Asaph  Rice,  29  October  1816  reprinted 
in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  166-167. 

^'Journal  entry  for  31  October  1816  in  Richmond  County, 
North  Carolina. 

^^Journal  entry  for  4 September  1816  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia. 
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opposition  emerged  when  the  itinerant  missionary  persuaded 
the  national  organization  to  expand  its  purpose.  In  doing 
so,  Rice  unleashed  the  forces  that  would  bring  about  his  own 
demise.  His  actions  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
national  church  system  among  Baptists  that  he  helped  to 
create.  In  the  ensuing  debates  sectional  interests 
prevailed.  The  committment  to  nationalism  unravelled.  The 
controversy  around  Rice  only  increased. 


CHAPTER  8 

••IT  GIVES  US  INWARD  PAIN^^:  THE  EXPANSION  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE 

TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

During  the  interregnum  between  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  Triennial  Convention  in  1814  and  the  second  gathering  in 
1817,  publicly  the  board  had  consistently  lauded  Rice's  work 
and  commended  his  dedication  to  the  mission  endeavor  despite 
the  hardships.  However,  as  the  mission  of  the  national 
organization  began  to  expand,  upon  Rice's  urging,  to  include 
domestic  missions,  a national  newspaper,  and  a theological 
school,  his  duties  and  desires  changed  as  well.  As  time 
passed  and  memories  of  the  '•Brethren'^  eroded.  Rice's  ardor 
for  the  Orient  faltered.  He  talked  less  about  joining 
Judson  and  more  about  the  tasks  at  home.  With  this  change. 
Rice  ceased  to  be  a catalyst  for  unity  and  instead  became 
the  center  of  controversy  that  deeply  threatened  the 
development  of  a sense  of  Baptist  nationalism,  as  it  were. 
The  resulting  dissension  and  division  would  develop 
primarily  along  sectional  lines.  New  Englanders  tended  to 
favor  a single  purpose  mission  society.  By  and  large 
Southerners  supported  a broader  based,  multi-benevolence 
convention. 

Rice's  interest  in  domestic  missions  was  the  result  of 
his  work  on  behalf  of  foreign  missions.  As  he  travelled 
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throughout  the  country  he  saw  first  hand  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  expanding  nation.  Baptists  were  strongest  in  the 
North  and  the  South.  Yet  as  the  nation  extended  westward 
Baptist  ministers  did  not  follow  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  needs.  Apart  from  Kentucky,  the  western  states, 
especially  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  lacked  Baptist 
leadership.  When  Rice  found  men  who  were  interested  in 
working  in  these  areas,  he  sent  them  to  the  Triennial 
Convention  for  support.  Three  such  volunteers  were  John 
Mason  Peck,  James  E.  Welch,  and  Isaac  McCoy,  each  of  whom 
became  pioneers  in  Baptist  home  mission  work. 

Rice  first  met  John  Mason  Peck  during  a visit  to  the 
Warwick  Association  in  New  York.  The  young  pastor  invited 
Rice  to  his  home,  and  the  pair  discussed  Rice's  vision  of 
missions.  After  a brief  apprenticeship  assisting  Rice  in 
distributing  the  board's  annual  report  to  the  associations 
of  western  New  York,  Peck  decided  to  devote  himself  to  work 
on  the  frontier.  At  Rice's  suggestion.  Peck  studied  with 
William  Staughton  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1816  applied  to 
the  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  for  an  appointment  as 
a missionary  to  West.’ 


’Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson,  Luther  Rice:  Believer  in 

Tomorrow  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1967),  pp.  101-103; 
William  H.  Brackney,  The  Baptists  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood 
Press,  1988),  pp.  243-244;  Daniel  G.  Reid,  et  al.,  eds. 
Dictionary  of  Christianity  in  America  (Downers  Grove,  IL; 
InterVarsity  Press,  1990),  p.  878.  Baptist  historian  H. 

Leon  McBeth  describes  Peck  as  "perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
home  missionary  Baptists  in  America  ever  produced."  McBeth, 
A Sourcebook  for  Baptist  Heritage  (Nashville:  Broadman 
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Another  of  Rice's  discoveries  applied  for  appointment 
at  the  same  time.  Luther  Rice  met  James  Welch  in  Kentucky. 
Experienced  in  itinerating  in  unchurched  areas  of  that 
state,  Welch  expressed  interested  in  joining  Peck  in  a 
ministry  to  St.  Louis  in  the  Missouri  Territory.  Welch 
traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  study  under  Staughton  along  with 
Peck.  Together  they  asked  for  the  board's  patronage.^  The 
third  member  of  this  western  trio,  Isaac  McCoy,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  considered  himself  a pioneer  in  the  West. 
Living  in  the  Indiana  Territory  when  he  first  came  in 
contact  with  Rice,  McCoy  hoped  to  create  a new  field  of 
mission  work  in  Missouri.  All  he  needed,  he  claimed,  was 
adequate  financial  support.  After  conferring  with  Rice,  he, 
too,  sought  appointment  by  the  Baptist  board  to  work  on  the 
western  frontier  in  Missouri.^ 

When  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  met  in  June 
1816,  they  decided,  after  much  study,  to  let  the  full 
Triennial  Convention  take  up  the  matter.  A committee  of 
William  Staughton,  Lucius  Bolles  of  Massachusetts,  and  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  Chaplain  Burgiss  Allison  of  New 
Jersey  reported  to  the  full  board  that  "in  their  opinion  an 

Press,  1990) , p.  222 . 

^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  102-103;  and 
McBeth,  Sourcebook  for  Baptist  Heritage,  p.  223. 

^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  104-106;  Brackney, 
The  Baptists,  pp.  222-223;  and  Clifford  J.  Allen,  ed. 
Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  2 vols.  (Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1958),  2:840. 
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effort  of  this  kind  deserves  an  early  and  zealous 
attention."'*  However,  venturing  into  domestic  evangelistic 
work  would  reguire  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
national  body;  therefore,  they  deferred  the  matter  to  the 
full  convention.  Peck,  Welch,  and  McCoy  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  next  spring.^ 

The  agenda  of  the  1817  Triennial  Convention  not  only 
included  the  issue  of  domestic  missions,  it  also  contained  a 
discussion  of  Rice's  future  in  America.  These  two  seemingly 
disparate  issues  were  closely  linked  and  were  potentially 
divisive.  Fortunately  for  Rice  the  convening  messengers 
were  supportive  of  ministry  expansion  and  keeping  him  in 
this  country.  The  more  contentious  individuals — Holcombe 
and  Rogers — did  not  attend. 

At  the  convention  Rice  personally  forced  the  issue  of 
his  tenure  in  this  country.  Several  of  the  delegates  urged 
him  to  place  the  matter  before  the  convention  itself.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Triennial  Convention  Rice  explained  his  views 
concerning  missions  and  his  relationship  with  the  board. 

Rice  wrote  that  he  "distinctly  solicits  the  deliberate  sense 
of  the  body  as  to  his  duty  relative  to  going  immediately  to 
Burmah.  ..."  The  convention  referred  the  matter  to  the 
board  for  resolution.  The  board,  in  turn,  appointed  Furman, 

'‘Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
reprinted  in  The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine. 
September  1816,  p.  342. 

^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  103. 
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Staughton,  and  Thomas  Baldwin  to  explore  the  matter.  On  the 
recommendation  of  this  special  committee,  the  board  "upon 
seriously  considering  the  case,  being  united  and  decided  in 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Mr.  Rice,  as  yet  to 
depart  for  the  Burman  empire.''*  The  convention  itself 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  recognizing  the  "signal 
successes"  that  have  "attended  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Luther  Rice"  in  establishing  missionary 
institutions  and  making  "arrangements  for  the  complete 
operation  of  a systematic  general  intercourse."  To  the 
convention.  Rice's  efforts  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and 
"expediency  of  maintaining  such  an  agency  for  a period  to 
come."’  Therefore,  Rice  was  to  stay  in  America — for  a time. 
And  for  a time  the  efforts  to  force  Rice  to  leave  or  resign 
were  unsuccessful. 

Another  cause  for  Rice's  rejoicing  was  the  convention's 
decision  to  add  domestic  missions  to  the  work  and  to  take 
initial  steps  toward  adding  education  as  well.  To  do  so 
required  a constitutional  change.  The  convention  amended 
its  constitution  so  as  to  give  the  board  "full  power  at 
their  discretion  to  appropriate  a portion  of  the  funds  to 
domestic  missionary  purpose,  in  such  parts  of  this  country 

*Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  May 
15,  1817  in  American  Baptist  Magazine  and  Missionary 
Intelligencer.  September  1817,  p.  174. 

’Proceedings  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of  1817 
reprinted  in  American  Baptist  Magazine  and  Missionary 
Intelligencer.  September  1817,  pp.  171-172. 
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where  the  seed  of  the  Word  may  be  advantageously  cast,  and 
where  missionary  societies  on  a small  scale  do  not 
effectively  reach."*  Concerning  education,  the  newly 
amended  constitution  read:  "That  when  competent  and 

distinct  funds  shall  have  been  received  for  the  purpose,  the 
Board,  from  these,  without  resorting  at  all  to  the  mission 
funds,  shall  proceed  to  institute  a Classical  and 
Theological  Seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  pious  young 
men,  who  . . . possess  gifts  and  graces  suited  to  the  Gospel 
ministry."’  The  board  quickly  moved  on  the  domestic  mission 
front.  They  would  only  hesitate  before  making  advances 
toward  an  educational  ministry. 

When  the  board  voted  to  exercise  their  newly  empowered 
discretionary  authority  to  start  new  domestic  work  they 
turned  to  individuals  Rice  had  initially  encountered  on  his 
journeys.  The  first  applicants  for  missionary  appointment 
were  Rice's  discoveries  John  Mason  Peck  and  James  Welch. 
Staughton's  students  were  sent  to  establish  a mission  in  St. 
Louis.  Rice  had  met  Humphrey  Posey  during  an  associational 
meeting  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  The  board  soon 
appointed  Posey  to  live  and  work  among  the  Cherokee  Indians 
in  western  North  Carolina.  James  Ranaldson,  a correspondent 

*Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions . p.  139  quoted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow. 

p . 106 . 

’Quoted  in  James  A.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman:  Life  and 

Legacy  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press),  p.  180. 
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of  Rice  and  Staughton,  served  as  a domestic  missionary  in 
New  Orleans.  He  soon  transferred  to  Mississippi.  Unlike 
the  other  appointees  who  were  given  a permanent  position, 
Isaac  McCoy  was  hired  on  a year  by  year  basis  to  work  among 
the  Indians  of  Indiana.  Each  of  these  missionaries  would 
make  their  mark  on  the  development  of  Baptist  life  in  the 
subsequent  years;  however,  their  work  would  be  so  costly 
that  in  some  years  the  cost  of  the  domestic  work  would 
exceed  that  of  foreign  missions.  As  a result,  a movement 
within  the  convention  to  sever  ties  with  the  home  mission 
work  would  soon  come  to  life.'° 

Opposition  to  the  proliferation  of  benevolences  quickly 
arose  because  Baptists  were  always  suspicious  of  centralized 
authority.  Northerners,  New  Englanders  in  particular, 
tended  to  favor  keeping  the  Triennial  Convention  solely 
focused  on  foreign  endeavors.  Led  by  convention  president 
Richard  Furman,  Southerners  favored  the  expansion  into 
domestic  missions  and  education.  Those  who  supported  the 
foreign  mission  alone  approach  became  critical  of  Rice's 
staying  in  America.  Those  who  supported  the  multi- 
benevolence approach  were  more  sympathetic  to  Rice's 
untiring  efforts.  They  tended  to  want  to  keep  Rice  in 
America  where  they  believed  he  was  sorely  needed.  When 

‘“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  106-108;  Brackney, 
Baptists,  pp.  222-223,  243-244;  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of 
Southern  Baptists.  2:1099,  1132;  and,  McBeth,  Sourcebook  for 
Baptist  Heritage,  pp.  224-225. 
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Northerners  pursued  the  issue  further,  Rice  declined  to 
leave,  a decision  that  would  complicate  matters  and 
contribute  to  his  eventual  dismissal  as  agent  of  the 
convention.  Just  as  he  had  served  as  the  catalyst  unifying 
Baptists  he  would  also  serve  as  a stimulant  for  their 
disharmony  and  division. 

As  the  years  passed  and  Rice's  ties  to  this  country 
became  ever  more  rooted,  Adoniram  Judson  began  to  face  the 
possibility  of  never  seeing  his  colleague  again.  Rice  wrote 
him  after  the  1817  convention  to  explain  the  expanded  work 
he  was  undertaking.  Utterly  exasperated,  Judson  responded, 
"What  shall  I say  in  reply?  Your  mention  of  ten  years  has 
cut  off  the  little  hope  I had  remaining  of  uniting  with  you, 
as  an  assistant,  in  missionary  labors."  He  lamented,  "It 
seems  that  our  paths  have  been  diverging  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  until  they  have  terminated  in  scenes  of  labor  the 
most  remote  and  dissimilar  possible;  but  I trust  that  we 
have  both  been  guided  aright."  Judson  could  not  help  but 
"pour  out  my  regrets,  but  I suppose  they  would  be 
unavailing.  I really  expect  to  see  you  no  more  in  this 
world."  He  believed  that  the  talk  of  ten  years  was  just  a 
way  of  breaking  the  news  to  him.  "No!  we  shall  meet  no  more 
in  this  world.  I never  said  so  before,  but  I think  I may 
venture  to  say  so  now.  We  shall  meet  no  more,  unless  some 
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circumstances  occur  in  America  to  induce  you  to  change  your 
mind  very  shortly."" 

Judson  recalled  their  hardships  and  their  happy  times 
together.  "I  see  you,  pale  and  thin,  sitting  in  Rolt's 
little  room,  and  writing  out  texts  of  scripture,  relating  to 
the  Abrahamic  covenant.  I see  you  playing  the  flute  on 
board  ship,  while  that  queer  Frenchman  is  taking  you  off, 
cap  and  all."  He  continued,  "I  see  you  sitting  on  the  side 
of  Port  Louis  hill,  looking  away  towards  Madagascar,  and 
anon  towards  the  East.  I see  you  embarking  in  the  American 
vessel,  when  circumstances  prevented  any  other  leave-taking 
than  touching  our  hats."  Judson  imagined,  "I  see  you  seated 
in  your  wagon,  posting  through  the  States,  now  haranguing  in 
an  Atlantic  sea-port,  and  now  penetrating  an  Indian  forest." 
He  concluded,  "When  shall  I see  you  next?  Who  can  tell  what 
the  receding  mists  of  futurity  will  disclose?"  If  they  were 
not  to  meet  in  this  life  they  would  me  reunited  in  the  next 
world. As  Judson  predicted,  the  two  mission  pioneers  were 


"Adoniram  Judson  to  Luther  Rice,  23  October  1818, 
reprinted  in  James  B.  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Luther  Rice, 
One  of  the  First  American  Missionaries  to  the  East 
(Baltimore:  Armstrong  and  Berry,  1840),  pp.  169-170. 

*^Ibid.  , p.  172.  Despite  his  sadness  concerning  Rice's 
not  coming  back,  Judson  sought  Rice's  advice  on  how  to 
dispose  of  the  agent's  personal  possessions.  "What  shall  I 
do  with  your  relics?  Your  papers  we  have  kept  from  the 
inspection  of  any  person.  How  shall  we  dispose  of  them? 
Your  books  also?  Those  few  which  we  owned  together,  I 
should  like  to  keep  as  my  own,  if  for  no  other  reason."  (p. 
172) 
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destined  never  to  "meet  again  in  this  life."  Whether  Rice 
ever  he  felt  a moment  of  guilt  for  betraying  his  pledge  at 
Andover,  he  never  wrote  a word. 

Also  as  Judson  and  Rice's  critics  prophesied,  after  the 
1817  convention  the  missionary  turned  from  the  single  cause 
of  foreign  missions  and  toward  domestic  work,  education,  and 
publications.  As  the  scope  of  his  work  expanded,  his 
interest  in  foreign  missions  waned. 

Just  as  his  support  for  domestic  missions  came  out  of 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  mission  endeavor.  Rice's 
advocacy  of  a national  Baptist  publication  was  prompted  by 
the  needs  he  discovered  across  the  country.  On  his  travels, 
he  found  that  the  "westerly  and  southwesterly  regions"  were 
"in  a deplorable  degree  destitute  of  religious  & 
particularly  of  missionary  intelligence."  Rice's  itinerant 
efforts  were  intended  to  stir  up  the  lay  people's  support 
for  missions.  That  objective  could  only  grow  and  flourish 
if  they  received  a regular  diet  of  missionary  news.  If 
Baptists  continued  to  be  deprived  of  such  information  the 
effort  in  the  West  would  die,  or  perhaps  develop 
independently  from  "the  general  body"  and  "the  Baptist 
interest  throughout  [the  rest  of]  the  United  States,"  as 
Rice  wrote  Judge  Tallmadge.'^  The  solution  was  either  to 
extend  the  circulation  of.  existing  religious  publications  or 

'^Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  16  September  1817, 
Simon  Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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create  a new  specialized  paper  to  fulfill  the  need.  Rice 
preferred  the  latter  solution. 

For  Baptists  the  closest  thing  to  a national 
publication  was  The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine  which  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society.*^  Even  though  it  concentrated  on  the  work  of 
Baptists  in  New  England,  the  paper  did  carry  news  from 
throughout  the  country.  Articles  concerning  such  things  as 
the  state  of  religion  in  South  Carolina  as  reported  by 
Richard  Furman,  an  account  of  Edmund  Botsford  baptizing  a 
Dutch  woman,  and  an  article  on  the  death  of  ministers  in 
Virginia  appeared  on  a regular  basis.  Likewise,  the  paper 
did  have  subscribers,  although  a limited  number,  throughout 
the  United  States.  Postal  costs  made  the  Boston  based 


‘‘’william  Staughton  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  21  August 
1817,  Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

‘^Once  described  as  being  "the  oldest  religious  magazine 
with  continuous  publication  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  The 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  first  published  in 
1803  has  carried  various  names:  The  American  Baptist 

Magazine  and  Missionary  Intelligencer  (1817),  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine  (1836),  Missions  (1910),  Mission  (1967), 
and  The  American  Baptist  (1970  - 1992).  The  American 
Baptist.  April  1992,  p.  4;  and  William  H.  Eaton,  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
Convention.  1802-1902  (Boston:  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Convention,  1903),  p.  28.  The  American  Baptist  ceased 
publication  with  the  May-June  1992  edition.  Christianity 
Today.  September  14,  1992,  p.  74.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
more  "regional"  of  the  national  Baptist  papers  evolved  into 
the  official  journal  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
U.S.A.  (The  Northern  Baptist  Convention)  and  continued  to  be 
published  for  nearly  190  years,  while  The  Latter  Day 
Luminary . the  more  "national"  of  the  national  papers,  ceased 
to  publish  in  the  18th  century. 
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publication  prohibitively  expensive  for  most  Baptists 
outside  of  New  England.'® 

Rice  believed  that  a new  national  newspaper /magazine 
based  in  more  centrally  located  Philadelphia  would  be  a more 
efficient  way  of  getting  the  mission  information  out  to  the 
most  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  proposed 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  board  would 
not  only  become  an  important  channel  of  communication  for 
that  body,  it  would  also  help  to  unite  Baptists  from 
throughout  the  country  behind  the  cause  of  the  national 
Baptist  effort.  Perhaps  it  could  even  earn  a profit  which 
could  be  used  for  the  mission  cause.’’ 

Since  the  new  paper  would  be  a rival  to  the  already 
firmly  established  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine,  the  board  sent  Rice  to  Boston  to  explain  his 
proposal  to  New  England  denominational  leaders  and  "to 
prevent  all  unpleasantness."  Rice  told  them  that  postal 


'®Eaton,  Historical  Sketch  of  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  p.  44.  An  example  of  an  article 
concerning  the  South  is:  "Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Furman  of  Charleston,  (S.C)  to  a minister  in  Boston, 
Dated  March  12,  1804"  The  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine.  May  1804,  p.  41. 

’’writing  to  Tallmadge,  Rice  contended  that  the  proposed 
publication  was  important  because  "it  is  of  great  importance 
to  maintain  active  intercourse  with  the  western  & 
southwestern  section  of  our  country  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  these  sections  themselves  — to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
Board  - & especially  to  prevent  these  sections  from  dividing 
off  from  the  general  body,  & combination  of  the  baptist 
interest  throughout  the  United  States."  Rice  to  Tallmadge, 

16  September  1817,  Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 
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costs  prohibited  the  wide  circulation  of  the  Boston 
magazine.  It  would  be  more  efficient  and  better  for  the 
overall  Baptist  cause  to  produce  a new  quarterly  publication 
which  could  be  circulated  more  economically.  The  New 
Englanders  were  not  convinced  by  Rice's  arguments  but 
declared  that  they  would  not  stop  the  proposal.  Rice  came 
away  from  the  meeting  persuaded  that  the  proposed 
publication  would  not  lessen  their  missionary  zeal  or 
otherwise  harm  their  commitment  to  the  national  cause.** 

Having  thus  made  an  attempt  to  diffuse  potential 
opposition,  in  October  1817  the  board  announced  the 
forthcoming  inaugural  edition  of  The  Latter  Day  Luminary. 

To  be  published  by  a committee  comprised  of  Rice,  Staughton, 
Burgiss  Allison  and  Horatio  G.  Jones,  The  Luminary  would 
"comprehend  the  general  scope  of  Missionary  and  Religious 
intelligence,  interspersed  with  select  moral  Essays  and 
Criticisms,  interesting  fragments  of  History  and  Geography, 
impressive  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  Biographical  sketches. 
Reviews,  Obituary  notices.  Poetry,  and  whatever  can  be 
obtained  to  render  the  work  in  the  greatest  practicable 
degree  acceptable  and  useful."*’  First  appearing  in 
February  1818,  The  Latter  Dav  Luminary  quickly  increased  in 

**Luther  Rice  to  Matthias  Tallmadge,  30  September  1817, 
Gratz  Collection,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

*’Flyer  announcing  "The  Latter  Dav  Luminary.  By  a 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the 
United  States"  reprinted  on  the  back  cover  of  Brackney, 
Dispensations  of  Providence. 
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readership.  By  October  of  that  year  the  quarterly 
(initially)  publication  under  the  editorship  of  Rice  boasted 
8,000  subscriptions.^® 

Even  though  Rice  sold  the  idea  of  The  Latter  Dav 
Luminary  as  a way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  West,  the 
publication  reached  the  South  as  well.  Before  the  inaugural 
edition  appeared  in  1818,  Rice  solicited  subscriptions  while 
on  his  regular  tour  of  the  region.  He  also  beseeched  his 
contacts  there  to  serve  as  agents  for  the  new  publication. 
One  such  example,  Berryman  Hicks  of  Rutherford  County,  North 
Carolina,  served  as  Rice's  agent  for  his  district  in  matters 
connected  with  the  Triennial  Convention.^'  Rice's  old 
friend  William  B.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina  took  up  the  duty 
as  well.^^  Rice's  journal  for  1818-1819reveals  that  he  sent 


^“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  111-113. 

^'Luther  Rice  to  Berryman  Hicks,  12  November  1817.  In  a 
personal  note  written  on  the  back  of  a printed  circular  for 
The  Latter  Dav  Luminary . Rice  wrote:  "Permit  me  to  request 

you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  subscribers  for  the  Latter  Day 
Luminary,  & have  the  goodness  to  make  return  of  the  number 
of  subscribers  obtained,  & of  such  payments  as  shall  have 
been  made  in  advance,  enclosed  in  a letter  addressed  to  me 
at  Philadelphia,  which  letter  should  be  in  the  mail  at 
farthest  by  the  middle  of  January  next."  Rice  wrote  the 
letter  at  Spanish  Grove,  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia. 

Luther  Rice  Collection,  Southern  Baptist  Historical  Library 
and  Archives,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Other  letters  from  Rice 
to  Hicks  that  are  a part  of  this  collection  are  dated  21 
January  1815,  15  February  1816,  22  May  1816. 

^^Journal  of  Luther  Rice,  7 November  1819.  Southern 
Baptist  Historical  Commission  microfilm  391-1.  Original  in 
the  Virginia  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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packages  of  the  Luminary  to  153  distributors  throughout  the 
country  including  some  in  the  Southern  states. 

first  The  Latter  Day  Luminary  concentrated  primarily 
upon  the  mission  effort  at  home  and  abroad/  however,  over 
time  it  became  the  major  source  of  communication  among 
Baptists  throughout  the  nation  on  a variety  of  topics.  The 
paper  reflected  the  passions  of  its  editor.  When  Rice 
decided  that  ministerial  education  was  essential  for  the 
national  Baptist  enterprise  to  prosper,  education  became  a 
prominent  theme  of  the  paper.  From  the  columns  of  The 
Latter  Day  Luminary  that  Triennial  Convention  President 
Richard  Furman  learned  with  much  astonishment  that  the  Board 
of  Missions  had  established  the  "Theological  Institution" 
which  would  become  Rice's  Columbian  College.^" 

On  his  journeys  across  America,  Rice  became  convinced 
that  Baptists  needed  to  develop  an  educated  ministry.  Just 
as  he  had  seen  the  need  for  other  ministries  such  as 
domestic  missions  and  a national  publication.  Rice  once 
again  took  the  lead.  Columbian  College,  in  Washington,  DC, 
became  Rice's  first  love  at  the  expense  of  foreign  and 
domestic  missions. 


^^^Journals  of  Luther  Rice.  Southern  Baptist  Historical 
Commission  microfilm  number  298  of  the  original  located  in 
the  Gelman  Library  of  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  DC. 

^‘’Richard  Furman  to  Barnabas  Bates,  11  June  1818,  in 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  183-184. 
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When  Rice  was  first  appointed  as  agent  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  at  its  initial  meeting  in  1814,  Brown  University 
was  the  only  prominent  Baptist  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Although  originally  designed  to  attract  Baptist 
students  from  everywhere,  by  Rice's  day  the  location  of  the 
college  had  become  too  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  growing 
country.  As  a result,  he  small  seminary  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1813  by  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
Middle  States  and  the  New  York  Education  Society  gained 
Rice's  support.  Although  the  school  was  under  the  direction 
of  his  staunch  ally  William  Staughton,  Rice  began  to  dream 
of  a different  institution — a college  to  be  centrally 
located.  Like  other  romantic  educational  promoters  of  the 
day — one  thinks  of  the  dreamy  Rev.  John  Shipherd  of  Oberlin- 
-Rice  proved  to  be  impractical  and  even  incompetent  in 
actual  management 


^^Robert  A.  Baker  and  Paul  J.  Craven,  Jr.,  Adventure  in 
Faith;  The  First  300  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

1982) , p. 234 ; Elmer  Louis  Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw:  The 

Evolution  of  George  Washington  University  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1971),  p.24;  and,  Thompson, 

Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  115.  The  Philadelphia  school  grew 
with  Rice's  help.  Professor  Ira  Chase  wrote:  "The  number 

which  at  first  was  only  one  or  two,  gradually  increased  to 
more  than  twenty.  Most  of  them  were  to  a very  considerable 
extent  sustained  by  the  contributions  which  Rev.  Luther  Rice 
obtained  for  this  purpose.  ..."  Ira  Chase,  Baptist 
Memorial  and  Monthly  Chronicle.  April  15,  1842  quoted  in 
Thompson,  p.  118.  For  an  account  of  Shipherd  see:  R.  S. 

Fletcher,  A History  of  Oberlin  from  its  Foundation  through 
the  Civil  War.  2 vols.  (Oberlin:  Oberlin  College,  1943). 
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The  first  step  in  this  process  was  to  have  the 
Triennial  Convention  to  amend  its  constitution  to  embrace 
education.  At  the  convention's  initial  meeting  in  1814, 
President  Richard  Furman  had  urged  the  national  body  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  ministerial  education.^*  In  1817  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  national  convention  Furman 
presented  his  "Plan  of  Education"  in  which  he  called 
Baptists  to  create  "at  some  convenient  and  central 
situation,  a Theological  Seminary  and  Library"  for  "the 
purpose  of  aiding  pious  young  men  of  their  connexion."^”' 
Together  Furman  and  Rice  successfully  convinced  the  body  to 
make  the  necessary  constitutional  changes.  Having  done  so, 
the  national  body,  however,  urged  prudence.  Education  was 
to  be  added  "when  competent  and  distinct  funds  shall  have 
been  received  for  the  purpose."^®  Furman  expected  that  the 
finances  should  be  in  place  prior  to  establishing  or 
adopting  a school.  Rice  was  content  to  wait  only  for  the 
prospects  of  getting  enough  money,  and  went  ahead  on  that 
premise,  sometimes  without  consulting  with  either  the 
convention  president  or  the  national  Board  of  Commissioners. 


^^Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  pp.  2 32-233  and 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  160. 

^"Richard  Furman's  Plan  of  Education,"  in  James  A. 
Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  293-295. 

^*Amendment  to  the  Triennial  Baptist  Convention 
constitution  quoted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p. 
117. 
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The  second  step  taken  was  to  adopt  Staughton's 
Philadelphia  seminary  as  the  official  school  of  the 
Triennial  Convention.  In  1818  the  board  concurred  and  named 
Staughton  and  Ira  Chase  as  the  first  professors.  At  this 
point,  the  board  indicated  that  the  school  would  be  a 
theological  institution  and  not  a literary  college.  The 
nature  of  the  school  and  its  location  proved  to  be  subject 
to  change. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  these  motions,  many, 
including  Rice  and  Furman,  assured  that  the  school  would  be 
centrally  situated.  To  Rice  the  nation's  capital  would  be 
the  ideal  location.  Without  official  authorization  he  and  a 
group  of  Washington  Baptists,  on  behalf  of  the  convention, 
purchased  land  for  the  new  school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.^^^  Located  about  one  mile  from  the  President's 


^’Baker  and  Craven,  Adventure  in  Faith,  p.  2 3 5;  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  p.  182. 

^°From  the  available  sources  the  exact  date  of  the  land 
deal  is  not  know.  Thompson  gives  the  date  as  being  "during 
1817"(p.  119) ; however,  evidence  given  by  Rice's  first 
biographer,  Taylor  indicates  that  a later  date  is  more 
probable.  He  includes  in  his  account  this  1819  document 
which  states  their  objectives: 

Lot  of  land  adjoining  the  city  of  Washington, 
for  a College  and  Theological  Institution.  — It 
is  understood  that  a lot  suitable  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes,  every  way  eligible,  may  be 
obtained  for  six  thousand  dollars.  We,  the 
subscribers,  therefore,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  procuring  such  a lot,  for  such 
object,  do  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  make 
purchase  of  said  object,  provided  adequate  funds 
for  the  same  shall  be  confided  to  us — it  being 
distinctly  understood  and  engaged  that  said  lot 
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Home  on  what  would  become  known  as  College  Hill,  the  forty- 
six  and  one-half  acre  plot  afforded  a commanding  view  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  towns  of  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown.^' 

Now  that  this  ad  hoc  committee  had  acquired  the  land, 
it  had  to  be  paid  for.  As  Rice  travelled  throughout  the 
country  as  agent  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  he  began 
soliciting  for  "the  lot."  Within  the  1819-1820  fiscal  year, 
650  donors  from  throughout  the  country  contributed  or 
pledged  over  $3,100.  The  list  of  donors  included  President 
James  Monroe  and  other  leading  political  figures  of  the  day. 
Even  though  support  was  drawn  from  any  parts  of  the  country, 
the  bulk  of  the  money  came  from  the  Southern  states  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a pattern  that  was  to  continue  throughout  the 
school's  history. 


shall  be  for  the  use  of  a college,  and  of  a 
theological  institution,  under  the  direction  of 
the  'General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  United  States.' 

0[badiah]  B.  Brown, 

Luther  Rice, 

Enoch  Reynolds, 

S[pencer]  H.  Cone 

Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  184-185.  Kayser  appears 
to  favor  the  latter  date  as  well.  Bricks  Without  Straw,  p. 
28. 

^'Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  118-119. 

^^Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw,  p.  28. 
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Rice  did  not  wait  for  the  land  to  be  paid  for  before 
launching  into  other  projects  on  behalf  of  Columbian.  On 
his  journeys  he  scouted  for  objects  that  the  new  institution 
would  need,  attended  auctions  to  purchase  useful  items,  and 
bought  books  for  a proposed  medical  department.  By  May  1820 
he  and  the  school's  supporters  began  construction  of  a 
building,  116  by  47  feet,  designed  to  accommodate  80  to  100 
students.  In  his  1820  annual  report  to  the  national 
convention  Rice  announced  that  almost  $10,000  had  been 
raised  for  the  lot,  the  building,  and  to  endow  a 
professorship.  "It  only  wants  the  countenance  of  the 
convention,  with  the  blessings  of  heaven,  to  insure  complete 
success. 

The  problem  was  that  Rice  and  the  others  had  started 
without  the  "countenance  of  the  convention."  The  haste  with 
which  Rice  had  acted  greatly  disturbed  many  including 
convention  president  Richard  Furman.  As  early  as  1818 
Furman  was  alarmed  to  read  in  The  Christian  Index  that  a 
school  had  already  been  established.^  This  led  one  of  the 

^Reprinted  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  185- 

186. 

^In  a June  1818  letter  to  Barnabas  Bates  Furman  wrote: 

I have  read  with  astonishment  that  the 
officers  of  the  Theological  Institution  are 
already  appointed,  and  consequently,  that  the 
Institution  itself  has  been  established;  though  no 
previous  information  had  been  given  to  the  Public 
of  the  Principles  and  Regulations  of  the  Plan 
committed  by  the  Convention  to  the  care  and 
superior  wisdom  of  the  Board,  nor  of  the  plan  they 
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leading  proponents  of  ministerial  education  and  of  a 
national  seminary  to  protest  the  precipitate  actions. 

Furman  and  the  Charleston  Association  objected  publicly,  and 
the  board  responded  by  deferring  any  further  moves  until  the 
full  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1820.^^  Rice, 
however,  steamed  ahead  undeterred.  He  and  his  supporters 
continued  to  raise  money  for  moving  the  school  to  Washington 
and  to  construct  buildings  for  the  institution.  So  when  he 
submitted  his  annual  report  to  the  convention  in  1820  noting 
the  progress  in  Washington,  his  efforts  still  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  board  or  the  convention.  The  1820 
convention  chose  to  side  with  Rice  and  to  commend  his  quick 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  school  rather  than  taking  Furman's 
slower,  more  financially  conservative  approach.  Approving 
the  site  selected,  the  convention  voted  to  move  Staughton's 
school  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  and  provided  that  it 
would  be  both  a literary  as  well  as  theological  institution. 
Thus,  Rice  and  other  like-minded  individuals  won  the  day  but 


mean  to  pursue;  no  measure  taken  to  collect  a 
Fund;  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  Churches;  nor 
even,  as  I suppose,  of  the  distant  members  of  the 
Board,  respecting  the  Place,  Time,  or  Manner  of 
forming  and  organizing  the  Seminary. 

Quoted  in  Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  183-184. 

^’Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  pp.  18  3-18  6. 
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lost  the  confidence  and  support  of  many  within  the 
denomination . 

Despite  the  controversy  associated  with  the  school  up 
to  this  point,  by  1821  it  seemed  headed  for  great 
achievements.  The  first  commencement  of  the  school  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Over  the  summer 
the  institution  moved  to  Washington, and  the  theological 
department  began  functioning  in  September.  The  college 
department  formally  opened  in  the  following  January.  The 
combined  enrollment  was  33,  and  the  next  fall  it  rose  to  46. 
By  April  1824  the  school  was  truly  a national  institution 
with  93  students  from  21  of  24  states.^"' 

Even  though  the  enrollment  of  the  college  was 
expanding,  these  advances  were  accompanied  by  financial 
pitfalls  which  the  ever  optimistic  Rice  was  unable  to 
resolve.  More  students  meant  more  expenses.^*  The  school 

^*Ibid.  , pp.  187-188;  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p. 

120. 


^’Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  121-122. 

^*Tuition  was  only  a limited  source  of  income  for  the 
school.  An  incoming  student  was  charged  a $10  admission 
fee.  Tuition  was  $30  for  the  first  term  and  $20  for  the 
second.  Students  were  required  to  live  on  campus.  Board, 
laundry,  and  candles  were  $10  in  advance  with  an  additional 
$5  payment  due  every  third  Wednesday.  Board  was  estimated 
to  cost  the  school  $.25  a day  per  student.  A bed  and 
bedding  was  supplied  for  $3  for  the  first  session  and  $2  for 
the  second.  A furnished  room  cost  $5  for  one  term  and  $3 
for  the  following  session.  Students  were  also  required  to 
pay  $2  for  the  first  term  and  $1  for  the  subsequent  session 
for  the  steward.  Servants  were  also  to  be  paid  by  the 
students.  Students  were  also  assessed  a $1  per  term  library 
fee.  Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw,  p.  42.  From  the 
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continued  to  spend  more  money  than  it  was  bringing  in.  As 
the  result  of  building  too  quickly  and  spending  money  not 
yet  collected,  the  college  fell  on  hard  times.  Under 
increasing  scrutiny  it  became  obvious  that  although  Rice  was 
a man  of  integrity  and  a most  gifted  fund-raiser,  he  was  not 
a good  manager  or  administrator.  The  problems  of  the 
college  which  should  have  been  handled  by  college  president 
William  Staughton  and  others  began  to  demand  ever  more  of 
Rice's  attention.  As  a result,  he  was  unable  to  spend  as 
much  time  on  the  road  raising  money  for  the  struggling 
institution.  This  in  turn  meant  that  less  money  was  coming 
in,  which  only  served  to  exascerbate  the  problem.  As  more 
of  his  attention  was  drawn  away  from  missions  and  more 
toward  the  college,  many  among  the  convention's 
constituency — particularly  those  in  the  North — began  to 
oppose  Rice's  efforts  even  more.  For  many  the  solution  of 
choice  was  to  dismiss  Rice  as  agent  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  and  to  sever  the  convention's  ties  with  the 
college. 

Ironically,  Francis  Wayland,  the  clergyman  who  would 
orchestrate  the  dismissal  of  Luther  Rice  as  agent  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  had  been  a convert  under  Rice's 
ministry.  The  son  of  British  immigrants,  Wayland  was  born 

available  records  it  is  unclear  if  school  officials  ever 
considered  raising  tuition  to  relieve  the  financial  crisis. 
They  probably  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so  in  fear  that 
higher  tuition  and  fees  might  discourage  students  from 
attending. 
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in  New  York  City  in  1796.  When  he  was  eleven  his  father 
became  a Baptist  minister  and  accepted  a pastorate  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  At  first  Wayland  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  father  in  becoming  a minister.  Upon 
graduating  from  Union  College  in  Schenectady  in  1813,  he 
studied  medicine  in  Troy  and  in  New  York  City.  In  1816  his 
plans  changed.^® 

Under  the  influence  of  his  rigidly  Calvinistic  father, 
Wayland  at  first  sought  the  profound  conversion  experience 
that  was  expected  in  that  age  of  revivalism.  "I  wished  to 
have  a clear  and  convincing  experience,  so  that  I might 
never  doubt  of  myself,  nor  others  doubt  concerning  me.  I 
desired  to  be  the  subject  of  a striking  conversion,  and  was 
not  willing  to  take  with  the  humility  and  gratitude  whatever 
it  should  please  God  to  give  me."  Wayland  set  aside  a day 
from  his  fledgling  medical  practice  so  he  could  read  the 
Bible  and  pray.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  "I  perceived  very 
little  change  in  my  feelings,  save  that  a sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  had  so  grown  upon  me  that  I 
resolved  to  spend  the  next  day  in  the  same  manner."  The 
next  evening  he  felt  the  same.  For  several  days  he 


^’Oumas  Malone,  ed.  , Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1935)  19:  558-559;  G. 

Thomas  Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland:  Contributor  to  Baptist 

Concepts  of  Church  Order"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Emory 
University,  1971),  pp.  4-14. 
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continued  the  practice.  The  quest  for  a pronounced 
conversion  became  an  obsession. 

Wayland  did  not  experience  peace  until  Luther  Rice  came 
to  Poughkeepsie.  On  a tour  to  raise  money  for  mission 
endeavors,  Rice  stayed  in  the  Wayland  home  and  preached  in 
his  father's  Baptist  Church.  The  young  physcian  was 
intrigued  by  "the  only  American  who  had  gone  out  into  the 
darkness  of  paganism."  Rice  instilled  in  him  an  intense 
interest  in  missions  that  he  never  lost.  Wayland  would 
later  write:  "I  remember  well  the  effect  produced  on  me  by 

a sermon  which  he  preached  from  the  text,  'The  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God.'  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 

I was  constrained  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  my  heart 
were  in  harmony  with  the  gospel;  that  I loved  God  and  all 
that  God  loved;  and  that  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  me  to 
devote  all  my  life  to  his  service."  Wayland  put  these 
sentiments  into  action.  For  a time  he  turned  over  all  the 
proceeds  from  this  medical  practice  to  the  mission  cause. 

He  volunteered  to  teach  a Sunday  School  class  for  black  boys 
because  "this  seemed  to  be  following  out  most  closely  the 
example  of  Christ."  He  soon  felt  that  God  was  calling  him 
to  the  ministry.  Abandoning  medicine  Wayland  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1816.  Because  of  financial 


^“Francis  Wayland  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  A Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wavland,  D.D..  LL.D..  2 vols. 

(New  York:  Sheldon  and  Company,  1867;  reprint  ed..  New  York: 
Arno  Press,  1972),  1:51,  53. 
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difficulties,  in  the  following  year  Wayland  abandoned  his 
studies  to  take  a job  as  a tutor  at  Union  College/* 

Four  years  later  in  1821  Wayland  became  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Boston.  Meanwhile  his  zeal  for  missions 
which  was  first  kindled  by  Luther  Rice  never  flickered.  In 
October  1823  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Boston  asked  the  twenty-seven  year  old  pastor  to  deliver  a 
missionary  address  to  that  body.  Taking  as  his  theme  ”the 
field  is  the  world"  the  minister  attempted  to  instill  in  his 
hearers  a zeal  for  the  missionary  endeavor,  yet  they  were 
not  visibly  moved.  He  returned  home  depressed.  The  next 
morning  he  told  a friend,  "I  was  a complete  failure.  It 
fell  perfectly  dead."  But  it  did  not.  Members  of  the 
church  urged  him  to  publish  the  sermon.  Reluctantly  he  did 
so  even  though  he  was  sure  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  reading  public  as  it  had  on  his  audience.  However,  this 
was  a sermon  better  read  than  heard.  Discourse  on  the  Moral 
Dionitv  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  made  publishing 
history.  At  home  the  pamphlet  sold  out  quickly.  The 
American  Tract  Society  published  it  and  circulated  it 
throughout  the  nation.  Within  two  years  it  appeared  in 
Britain,  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  earned 
its  author  a high  reputation  for  eloquence. 

■“Ibid.,  pp.  54-55. 

‘‘^Ibid.,  1:164-167;  James  O.  Murray,  Francis  Wavland 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company,  1891) , pp.  45-50; 
Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland,"  pp.  71-79. 
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In  fact,  the  pamphlet  made  the  young  pastor  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  tractarians  of  his  day.  Among  his  admirers 
was  the  influential  Presbyterian  divine,  professor,  and 
publisher  John  Holt  Rice  of  Virginia  who  played  a pivotal 
role  in  North-South  interaction  among  Presbyterians.  In  his 
Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine.  Rice  hoped  that  the  tract 
would  prompt  each  person  "to  ask  himself  every  morning  what 
can  I do  for  Christ  today?  and  to  make  him  feel  humbled  and 
ashamed,  if,  at  evening,  he  were  obliged  to  confess  he  had 
done  nothing."  Churchmen  needed  to  wake  up  to  their 
responsibilities.  "Christians  here  in  the  South  are  in 
peculiar  need  of  something  to  rouse  them,"  Rice  wrote. 

"Here  is  a field  of  labor,  wide  as  the  world,  stretching 
before  them,  and  now  whitening  to  the  harvest;  and  there  is 
a loud,  urgent,  heart-piercing  call  for  laborers . 

With  the  publication  of  Discourse  on  the  Moral  Dignity 
of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  in  1823,  Wayland  became 
identified  as  a national  spokesman  for  the  mission  effort. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when  he  thought  foreign 
missions  was  suffering  because  Baptists  were  branching  out 
to  support  other  enterprises.  Luther  Rice  was  devoting  most 
of  his  energies  to  save  the  beleaguered  institution  and  had 
little  time  to  expend  on  the  promotion  of  missions.  Wayland 
took  notice  of  the  change  and  lamented,  "We  hear  of  the  the 


'‘^John  Holt  Rice,  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine. 
1824,  pp.  126,  131,  136. 
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president  of  Columbian  College,  we  hear  of  the  college,  we 
hear  of  the  debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  agent,  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  missions. Something  had  to  be  done. 

New  England  Baptists  among  whom  the  denomination's 
foreign  mission  movement  began  worried  that  their  brethren's 
ardor  for  the  cause  was  diminishing.  The  Massachusetts 
Baptist  leadership  appointed  a committee  to  study  "what 
means  could  be  adopted  to  revive  the  missionary  exertion  in 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  New  England."  Way land  authored 
their  report.  The  cause  of  the  decline  was  fourfold,  he 
contended.  First,  missionary  enterprise  was  no  longer  as 
novel  as  it  had  been,  and  too  little  was  being  done  to  keep 
the  interest  fresh.  Second,  the  denomination's  board,  which 
was  then  headquartered  in  Washington  where  the  corresponding 
secretary  William  Staughton  resided,  was  too  far  from  New 
England,  the  hub  of  foreign  mission  efforts.  Third,  the 
convention  needed  a corresponding  secretary  who  could  devote 
more  time  to  the  job.  Wayland  and  the  committee  believed 
that  Staughton  as  president  of  Columbian  College  was  not 
spending  enough  time  promoting  the  mission  cause.  Finally, 
even  though  Luther  Rice  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  Baptist  foreign  missions  he  was  now  a liability 
to  the  movement. 

“^Wayland,  Life  and  Labor.  1:179. 

‘‘^"Report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  what  means  could  be  adopted 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  missionary  exertion  in  the  Baptist 
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Wayland  believed  that  Rice  had  been  "diverting  the 
public  mind  from  the  missionary  cause  to  the  concerns  of  the 
college."  In  the  process  of  doing  so,  he  had  "thrown  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Convention  into  inextricable 
confusion."  Before  Baptists  could  once  again  focus  their 
efforts  on  their  foreign  evangelistic  endeavors,  Wayland  and 
the  New  England  Baptist  leadership  believed  that  the 
Triennial  Convention  had  to  dismiss  Rice  and  break  its  ties 
with  Columbian  College."** 

American  Baptist  historian  Winthrop  S.  Hudson  contends 
that  the  New  Englanders  were  motivated  by  factors  other  than 
just  their  devotion  to  the  sacred  foreign  mission  effort. 
Hudson  notes  that  those  leading  the  opposition  to  Rice  were 
closely  associated  with  schools  which  competed  with  the 
struggling  Columbian  College  for  limited  funds  in  a weak 
economy.  The  anti-Rice  New  Yorkers  were  associated  with  the 
financially  strapped  seminary  at  Hamilton.  The  New  York 
school  was  debt-ridden  and  had  inadequate  facilities  to  meet 
a growing  enrollment.  Likewise,  the  Massachusetts  Baptists 
were  striving  to  get  their  Newton  Seminary  on  solid  footing. 
As  a result,  Hudson  contends.  New  York  and  New  England 
Baptists  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  Triennial 


denomination  in  New  England,"  in  Wayland,  Life  and  Labors. 
1:178-179. 

"•^Ibid.;  G.  Thomas  Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland  and  'The 
Great  Reversal,'"  Foundations  20  ( July-September  1977) :203- 
204. 
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Convention  continuing  to  support  Columbian  College  and 
seminary  "even  though  the  institution  had  been  designed  to 
serve  an  urgent  national  denominational  need  and  had  been  so 
located  that  it  might  serve  Baptists  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  to  Georgia  and  over  the  mountains  to  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee — a vast  area  in  which  no  other  Baptist  college  or 
seminary  existed. 

Whatever  the  motivations  were,  the  first  step  toward  a 
remedy  was  to  remove  Rice.  As  a result,  the  Triennial 
Convention's  board  began  to  monitor  his  actions  and  to  limit 
his  involvement  and  responsibilities.  In  June  1824  the 
board  instructed  him  to  turn  over  all  convention  funds  to 
the  board's  treasurer.  Thereafter,  Rice  was  told  that 
"funds  for  education,  and  all  funds  in  any  way  appertaining 
to  the  Columbian  College  or  the  Latter  Day  Luminary  and  the 
Columbian  Star,  to  be  entered  in  a book  entirely  separate 
from  the  book  in  which  the  mission  funds  are  entered. 

Later  that  year  the  board  voted  to  place  the  Burman 
mission  efforts  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders.  Rice 
responded  by  suggesting  that  since  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  college  kept  convention  corresponding  secretary  William 
Staughton  busy,  the  board  should  "employ  the  aid  of  an 
Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  conducting  . . . 

‘‘^Winthrop  S.  Hudson,  "Stumbling  Into  Disorder," 
Foundations  l(April  1958) :53. 

“•^Minutes  of  the  Board,  21  June  1824  quoted  in  Thompson, 
Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  171. 
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foreign  correspondence,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
Burman  and  other  Associated  Missions"  if  Staughton 
concurred.  The  board  agreed  and  appointed  Lucius  Holies  in 
the  new  post.  They  also  voted  to  transfer  the  day  to  day 
operation  of  the  foreign  effort  to  the  hands  of  an  executive 
committee  comprised  of  Bostonians  and  others  from  that 
area.'*^  Power  within  the  convention  was  shifted  toward  the 
New  Englanders;  however,  they  had  not  yet  secured  complete 
control  of  the  denomination.  It  would  only  be  a matter  of 
time. 

Meanwhile,  Columbian  College  was  sinking  further  into 
debt.  In  1824  an  elaborate  first  commencement  celebration 
was  staged  featuring  President  James  Monroe,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  and  the  visiting  General  Marie 
Joseph  Lafayette.  Extravagant  parties  celebrated  the  French 
hero.^°  Flushed  by  this  success  the  college  Board  of 
Trustees  initiated  a new  building  project  even  though  the 
first  building  was  not  paid  for.  When  Professor  Irah  Chase 
returned  from  a library  buying  trip  to  Europe,  he  was 
appalled  by  the  unclear  direction  the  college  was  taking. 

So  bad  had  the  affairs  become,  he  noted,  that  the  college 
could  not  pay  its  faculty.  In  the  following  spring.  Chase 
resigned  and  headed  for  New  England.  At  the  home  of  Chase's 

'‘^Minutes  of  the  Board,  21  October  1824,  cited  in 
Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  171. 

^“Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw,  pp.  52-54. 
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long  time  friend  Francis  Wayland,  Newton  Seminary  was  born 
in  May,  1825,  and  Chase  became  the  school's  first  professor, 
taking  his  Columbian  students  with  him.^‘ 

Over  time.  Rice,  in  the  view  of  some,  became  a 
liability  to  the  college  and  the  convention.  Some  of  his 
closest  allies  joined  his  severest  critics.  Perhaps  the 
most  devastating  defection  was  the  president  of  the  college, 
William  Staughton,  Rice's  friend  of  many  years.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in 
September  1825  when  the  convention's  financial  problems  were 
being  discussed,  Samuel  Lynd,  Staughton' s son-in-law, 
presented  a motion  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  any 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
funds  of  the  convention  will  be  unavailing  while  Mr.  Rice 
continues  to  be  agent  of  the  Convention  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustee,  and  that  therefore  it  is  their  deliberate 
judgment  that  he  ought  to  resign  both  offices  immediately." 
After  lengthy  discussion  the  proposal  was  defeated.  Only 
two  people  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure:  Samuel  Lynd  and 


_ ^‘"Circular  Respecting  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution"  June  1826,  reprinted  in  William  H.  Brackney, 
Baptist  Life  and  Thought:  A Source  Book  (Valley  Forge: 

Judson  Press,  1983),  pp. 181-183 . ; Torbet,  A History  of  the 
Baptists . pp.  310-311;  and,  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow, 
pp.  173-174.  In  1965  Newton  Theological  Institution  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  merged  to  form  the  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School  in  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts. 
Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw,  p.  51. 
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William  Staughton.^^  This  was  only  an  initial  setback  to 
the  anti  Rice  efforts.  The  full  assault  would  be  led  by 
Francis  Wayland  at  the  1826  Triennial  Convention. 

The  New  England  leadership  left  nothing  to  chance.  The 
next  Triennial  was  to  convene  in  New  York,  a geographic 
advantage  to  be  carefully  exploited.  In  a time  when  travel 
costs  were  exorbitant  and  great  distances  hindered  full 
pai^ticipation  in  convention  affairs,  the  location  of  the 
next  Triennial  meeting  proved  to  be  providential.  At  the 
last  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  1823,  of  the  fifty-two 
delegates  present,  six  were  from  New  York  and  seven  were 


^^Minutes  of  the  Board,  13  September  1825  quoted  in 
Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  174.  In  his  biography  of 
his  father-in-law,  Lynd  fails  to  mention  this  incident. 
Indeed,  even  though  Rice  figured  prominently  in  Staughton's 
life,  he  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  memoir.  While 
Rice's  contribution  to  the  initial  mission  effort  is  briefly 
noted,  Lynd  acknowledges  neither  Rice's  founding  of 
Columbian  College  nor  his  role  in  relocating  Staughton's 
Philadelphia  seminary  to  the  nation's  capitol.  Even  though 
Staughton  was  the  college  president,  concerning  his  role  in 
the  financial  problems  of  the  school,  Lynd  writes: 

The  subsequent  embarrassments  of  the  college 
are  well  known.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
pecuniary  affairs  were  the  least  that  ever 
occupied  the  mind  of  Dr.  Staughton.  He  appeared 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  statements  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  college  was 
entrusted.  He  was  assured,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  college  were 
trifling:  and  he  was  sanguine  of  its  success. 

(pp.  263-264) 

Lynd  does  not  discuss  the  dismissal  of  Rice  in  1826  or 
Staughton's  role  in  it.  Indeed  Rice  is  a virtual  nonentity 
in  the  book.  S.  W.  Lynd,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William 
Staughton,  D.D.  (Boston:  Lincoln,  Edmands,  & Co.,  1834). 
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from  Massachusetts.”  There  were  more  delegates  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  there  were  from  all  of  New 
England.” 

With  the  1826  convention  swiftly  approaching,  New  York 
and  New  England  Baptists  began  an  active  campaign  to  insure 
that  as  many  of  their  regional  colleagues  attend  as 
possible.  Lucius  Bolles  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  David 
Benedict  urging  the  Baptist  historian  to  attend.  Bolles 
contended  that  unless  something  was  done  "New  England,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  denomination  will  desert  it."”  The  New 
York  Baptist  Register,  the  official  paper  of  the  New  York 
Baptist  Convention,  reported  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
have  the  leadership  of  the  state  convention  appointed  as 
delegates  from  local  missionary  societies  to  the  national 
meeting.  The  result  of  this  and  other  efforts  was  that  the 
twenty-two  delegates  from  New  York  and  the  seventeen  from 
Massachusetts  comprised  over  fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
delegates.”  With  the  makeup  of  the  convention  decidedly  in 


”Halbrooks,  "Wayland  and  'the  Great  Reversal,'"  pp. 
207-208. 

^Hudson,  "Stumbling  Into  Disorder,"  p.  48. 

”Lucius  Bolles  to  David  Benedict,  20  February  1826. 
Original  in  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  collection. 
Reprinted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  175. 

“Hudson,  "Stumbling  into  Disorder,"  p.  51. 
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their  favor,  the  leadership  at  this  convention  set  out  to 
dismantle  the  convention  as  it  was  then  constituted.^^ 

Rice  was  an  easy  target  for  his  critics.  While  the 
convention's  finances  were  floundering,  thanks  to  the 
abysmal  economic  conditions  of  the  time.  Rice  was  not  only 
failing  to  raise  enough  money  for  foreign  missions  because 
he  was  preoccupied  with  the  troubles  of  Columbian  College, 
he  was  also  unable  to  keep  his  fund  raising  ledgers  in 
order. His  opponents  seized  upon  both  issues. 


’’Hudson  contends: 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  group  of 
Christians  could  have  set  out  in  cold  blood  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  one  of  their  colleagues, 
but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  read  the  evidence 
concerning  the  attack  upon  Rice  and  reach  any 
other  conclusion.  We  shall  remember,  of  course, 
that  the  men  who  led  the  attack  were  deeply 
concerned  for  the  success  of  the  missionary 
enterprises  in  which  they  were  involved.  They 
were  firmly  convinced  that  they  possessed  the 
necessary  experience,  wisdom  and  ability  to  assure 
the  desired  results,  if  only  the  direction  of 
affairs  were  left  in  their  hands.  And  Luther 
Rice,  with  his  prestige  and  influence,  constituted 
the  great  obstacle  to  their  plans.  In  addition, 
antagonisms  and  animosities  had  been  generating 
over  a period  of  time,  and  feeling  was  now  running 
high.  Under  these  circumstances,  people  always 
have  difficulty  distinguishing  between  honest 
judgment  and  party  passion. 

Ibid. , p.  56 . 

’*In  1824  the  Triennial  Convention  Board  ordered  Rice  to 
turn  over  all  mission  funds  to  the  board's  treasurer.  They 
also  instructed  to  keep  separate  ledgers  for  the  various 
causes  for  which  he  was  collecting.  Thompson,  Believer  in 
Tomorrow , p.  171.  Rice  was  not  a competent  bookkeeper. 
Despite  these  explicit  directives,  he  still  Rice  failed  to 
keep  different  ledgers  consistently.  As  a result  he  had 
difficulty  keeping  the  accounts  separate. 
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When  the  1826  convention  assembled  in  New  York  City's 

Olive  Street  Church,  ironically  the  church  where  Rice  had 

first  preached  on  his  return  to  America  in  1813,  the  plan 

was  executed.  Rice's  report  as  agent  of  the  convention 

was  tabled  and  his  name  was  excluded  from  the  list  of 

nominees  to  become  trustees  of  the  college.  Rice  demanded 

that  his  name  be  cleared,  personally  moving 

that  a committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  Luther  Rice  in  what  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  thereto  on  his  own  individual  and 
personal  responsibility,  in  what  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  his  official  relation  to  this 
body,  and  in  what  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  his  official  relation  to  the  Columbian  College; 
and  report  to  this  body.*^° 

Convention  President  Robert  B.  Semple  of  Virginia  appointed 
an  eleven  member  committee  headed  by  Lucius  Holies  of 
Massachusetts  to  investigate.*' 

Rice  not  only  wanted  his  reputation  restored,  he  also 
demanded  reinstatement  as  a college  trustee  restored. 

Having  asked  for  the  special  investigative  committee  on 
Wednesday,  on  the  following  Thursday  afternoon  he  made  a 
motion  nominating  himself  to  the  ballot  for  trustees.  After 
some  debate  the  convention  adjourned  until  the  next  morning 
when  the  issue  was  debated  further  at  great  length.  The 
convention  then  voted  to  postpone  the  matter  until  the 


’’Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  176. 

“Minutes  of  the  General  Convention,  April  26,  1826 
quoted  in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  176. 

^‘Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  176. 
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financial  state  of  the  college  could  be  ascertained  "with  a 
view  to  relieve  it  from  [its]  present  embarrassment." 

Semple,  Jesse  Mercer  of  Georgia,  and  Jonathan  Going  of 
Massachusetts  were  to  serve  as  a committee  "to  devise  . . . 
some  plan  of  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  placing  Mr. 

Rice's  name  on  the  list  of  nominations  for  Trustees."®^ 

That  afternoon  the  Semple  committee  reported  that  Rice 
had  agreed  "to  devote  his  time  to  the  collection  of  funds 
for  the  college."  He  would  "never  again"  have  anything  to 
do  with  "disbursing  monies  on  account  of  the  college,  unless 
especially  directed  to  do  so  by  a resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees."  Rice  also  "expressed  a determination  to  retire 
from  a seat  in  the  Board  of  Trustees"  if  the  convention's 
investigative  committee  proved  that  he  was  "unworthy  of  that 
office."  Given  these  conditions,  the  Semple  committee 
recommended  that  Rice  become  a trustee.  The  convention 
concurred,  but  Rice's  reputation  was  damaged. 

Rice's  opponents  launched  the  second  major  attack  on 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  This  time  Francis  Wayland 
himself  led  the  assault.  Regardless  of  personal  sentiments 
dating  back  to  his  religious  conversion,  Wayland  freely 
criticized  his  former  mentor's  stewardship.  "We  believe  him 
to  be  a pious  amiable  man,  and  a man  of  talent,"  Wayland 

^^American  Baptist  Magazine.  VI,  Series  U (182  6)  quoted 
in  Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  177. 

®^Ibid. 
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asserted,  "but  we  do  still  consider  that  both  he  and  his 
advisers  have  greatly  erred  in  the  conduct  of  our  missionary 
concerns."  He  questioned  Rice's  ability  to  promote  missions 
and  lead  a college  at  the  same  time.  "The  missionary  cause 
takes  rank  of  almost  everything  else."^  Wayland  felt 
thoroughly  justified  in  using  Rice's  faults  and  failures  in 
order  to  advance  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 

This  second  attack  on  Rice  involved  his  dealings  with 
The  Columbian  Star  and  The  Latter  Day  Luminary.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Triennial  Rice  had  promised  to  deed  over  to 
the  national  body  property  associated  with  the  two 
publications  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  Wayland 
chaired  a committee  dominated  by  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  which  was  charged  with  investigating  the  conditions 
of  the  publications  and  the  state  of  Rice's  donations. 

After  lamenting  that  Rice  was  unable  to  report  fully  to  them 
concerning  the  financial  standing  of  the  publications — Rice 
said  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  such  a 
report — Wayland' s committee  concluded  that  there  were 
problems  with  Rice's  business  affairs.  They  confirmed  that 
he  had  indeed  given  to  the  convention  the  buildings  and  the 
equipment  for  the  publications,  but  they  were  heavily 
mortgaged  and  the  deed  contained  a flaw.  The  committee 
freely  criticized  Rice  for  inept  bookkeeping.  He 
continually  juggled  funds  from  one  account  to  another  and 

*^Wayland,  Life  and  Labor.  1:179. 
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failed  to  keep  a single,  accurate  ledger.  They  concluded 
that  it  would  take  months  before  the  various  accounts  and 
ledgers  could  be  straightened  out.“  Even  though  Rice  was 
inept  in  such  bookkeeping  matters,  the  committee  concluded 
that  there  was  "no  evidence  of  any  intentional  wrong  . . . 
or  of  any  design  to  injure  the  Convention."  Since  at  that 
point  "it  appears  utterly  impossible,  to  ascertain  at 
present  whether  the  property,  and  the  office  embarrassed 
with  the  unknown  claims  upon  it,  is  worth  any  thing  to  the 
Convention,  and  if  any  thing,  how  much,"  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  Board  of  Managers  "make  the  best 
disposition  of  the  office  and  other  property  that  may  be  in 
their  power. Thus  once  again  Rice's  reputation  was 
undermined. 

On  the  following  day,  the  committee  assigned  to  study 
Rice's  accounts  as  convention  agent  reported  that  they  had 
found  no  errors  in  the  reports  of  his  work  "since  the  last 
Convention."  Historian  Winthrop  Hudson  contends  that  this 
phrase  was  deliberately  placed  in  italics  in  the  official 
written  report  in  order  to  imply  that  there  might  have  been 
problems  in  the  past.  But,  as  Hudson  points  out.  Rice's 
records  had  been  approved  at  the  last  triennial  session  and 
that  this  committee  was  only  charged  with  examining  Rice's 

“Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  177-178. 

“Proceedings  of  the  Triennial  Convention  quoted  in 
Halbrooks,  "Wayland  and  'The  Great  Reversal,'"  pp.  208-209. 
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reports  since  that  last  convention.  Once  again,  the 
implication  was  Rice  was  somehow  not  acting  properly. 

The  most  devastating  blows  came  on  Thursday  of  the 
second  week.  Lucius  Bolles,  one  of  most  determined  critics, 
delivered  the  report  of  the  "Committee  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Rice."  Bolles  announced  that  the  committee  was  "happy  to 
report,  that  nothing  affecting  the  moral  character  of  Mr. 
Rice,  has  been  proved  against  him,  unless  a want  of 
punctuality  in  complying  with  his  contracts  be  considered  of 
that  nature;  and  to  that  he  pleads  inability."  His  guilt 
could  not  be  proved,  nor  his  innocence  proclaimed.  "Many 
imprudences  have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  some  of  which  he 
acknowledges,  and  your  committee  hope  that  a sense  of  past 
indiscretions  may  render  him  more  wise  in  future."**  What 
were  these  "imprudences"?  Rice  had  "upon  his  own 
responsibility"  with  the  help  of  friends  purchased  land  for 
the  school  in  Washington  and  began  construction  on  the  first 
buildings.  Then,  in  1820,  he  convinced  the  Triennial 
Convention  to  accept  the  land  and  "take  the  College  and  all 
its  future  operations  under  their  superintendence."  The 
convention  agreed  to  do  so  "under  the  condition  that  no 
debts  should  be  contracted,  but  that  the  building  should 
proceed  no  faster  than  funds  could  be  obtained  to  meet  the 

*’^Hudson,  "Stumbling  Into  Disorder,"  p.  57. 

^^Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Triennial  Meeting  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention,  N.Y.,  1826  reprinted  in  McBeth, 

A Sourcebook,  p.  213. 
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expenses.  . . Rice  and  the  college  ignored  this 

directive.  Instead  he  and  the  college  proceeded  to  spend 
money  that  had  been  subscribed  but  had  not  yet  been  paid. 
Since  expenditures  were  increasing  faster  than  collections, 
"a  debt  of  fearful  amount  was  contracted  which  has  since 
accumulated.  . . . 

On  behalf  of  the  college,  Rice  had  also  entered  into 
some  business  ventures  which  Holies'  committee  believed  to 
be  "exceedingly  imprudent."  Even  so,  "in  all  these 
transactions  Mr.  Rice  seems  to  have  been  the  acting  man,  but 
not  to  have  done  any  thing  without  the  final  sanction  of  the 
Board."  For  speculative  purposes  he  had,  "on  his  own 
private  responsibility,"  purchased  houses  and  assumed  an 
individual's  claim  against  the  federal  government.  Rather 
than  producing  additional  income  these  investments  only 
resulted  in  increased  debt.  The  investigative  committee 
viewed  "these  transactions  as  great  indiscretions;  and 
although  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  their  sanction  to  them, 
yet  as  it  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rice,  he  is,  in  our 
estimation,  highly  reprehensible."  In  response  to  these 
charges  "he  pleads  the  necessities  of  the  College.  . . . 

Having  condemned  these  actions  the  "Committee  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  they  can  see  nothing  like 
corruption,  or  selfish  design;  and  although  he  has  fallen 

•‘’Ibid. 

™Ibid.,  pp.  213-214. 
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into  imprudences  of  very  distressing  tendency,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the 
prosperity  of  the  College."  This  "we  can  find  no  evidence, 
but  . . ."  approach  continued.  "In  the  detailed  statements 
of  Mr.  Rice's  conduct  in  his  monied  transactions,  the 
committee  have  found  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  particular 
facts,  upon  which  to  place  a censure,  yet  by  a general  view 
of  his  whole  course,  they  must  say  he  has  been  too  loose  in 
3ll  his  dealings."  In  actions  in  which  he  should  have  acted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  "he  seems  to  have  too 
much  followed  his  own  plans,  counting  upon  an  easy 
acquirement  of  their  sanction,  and  thus  abusing  their  high 
confidence  in  him."’* 

The  final  report  as  adopted  by  the  Triennial  Convention 

read: 

Resolved,  That  no  charge  against  Luther  Rice 
as  to  immoral  conduct  has  been  substantiated. 

Resolved,  That  many  imprudencies  are  properly 
attributable  to  him,  for  which,  however,  the 
urgent  embarrassments  of  the  College  furnish  at 
least  a partial  apology. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  various  developments 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Rice  is  a very  loose 
accountant,  and  that  he  has  very  imperfect  talents 
for  the  disbursement  of  money.” 

The  committee  could  not  find  the  smoking  gun,  but  they 

believed  that  they  could  smell  the  powder.  Thus  Rice  was 


’*Ibid.  , p. 

214 

”lbid. , p. 
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not  found  guilty,  nor  was  he  proved  innocent.  The 
convention,  which  was  stacked  with  those  who  opposed  his 
efforts,  concurred. 

Now  with  Rice's  standing  being  strained  by  the  vote  of 
censure,  the  way  was  paved  for  the  next  phase  of  the  New 
England  strategy.  As  the  result  of  "an  unanimous  opinion," 
the  convention  voted  to  transfer  the  convention's  Board  of 
Managers  to  Boston. By  moving  the  headquarters  of  the 
convention  to  Boston  and  away  from  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  the  board  would  be  subject  to  stronger  New 
England  influence.  In  future,  this  meant  greater  exposure 
to  the  abolitionist  spirit.  The  question  of  slavery  and  the 
Triennial  Convention's  policies  toward  slaveholding  would 
eventually  precipitate  the  formal  split  among  American 
Baptists  into  two  sectionally  based  conventions  in  1845. 

Now  with  the  decision  to  move  the  headquarters  to 
Boston,  the  next  plan  was  to  sever  the  convention's  ties 
with  Columbian  College.  Wayland  took  to  the  floor  to  lead 
the  effort.  As  one  convention  observer  put  it: 

In  the  various  discussions,  some  of  which 
were  profoundly  exciting,  Mr.  Wayland  earnestly 
participated,  and  by  his  cool,  conclusive 
reasonings,  contributed  largely  to  the  wise 
results  which  were  ultimately  reached  with 
unexpected  unanimity.  In  fact  he  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  secure  the  separation  of  the 
college  from  the  Convention.  Many  of  his 
arguments  bore  heavily  upon  the  policy  of  the  Rev. 


’^Halbrooks,  "Wayland  and  'The  Great  Reversal,'" 


p.  208. 
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Luther  Rice;  but  they  were  expressed  without  any 
bitterness,  and  gave  no  personal  offence.^"* 

Rice  is  reported  to  have  said,  "That  Francis  Wayland  has  a 

very  fair  mind.  He  knocked  away  my  foundations,  but  he  did 

it  like  a Christian  man,  and  I cannot  be  offended  with 

them."”  As  a result  of  Wayland's  efforts,  the  convention 

voted  to  alter  the  constitution  so  "as  to  exclude  all 

provision  for  Education  purposes."” 

New  England  and  New  York  Baptists  succeeded  in 

i’®burning  the  national  Baptist  body  back  to  its  roots  but  at 

the  expense  of  a national  vision.  It  was  thereafter  to  be  a 

Boston  based  benevolence  society  dedicated  to  foreign 

missions  and  to  that  endeavor  alone.  The  Board  of  Managers 

was  dominated  by  Massachusetts  and  New  York  leaders 

including  Wayland  who  served  as  recording  secretary  and 

Bolles  as  corresponding  secretary.  While  Baptists  from  the 

South  and  the  West  were  not  excluded  from  the  governance  of 

the  denomination,  geographical  limitations  curtailed  their 

participation  in  the  business  decisions  of  the  board. 

Whether  the  result  of  specific  intention  or  by  accident, 

this  exclusion  from  a substantive  role  in  the  board's 

decision  making  process  further  alienated  Baptists  from  the 

South.  This  estrangement  would  contribute  to  the 

”Baron  Stow  quoted  in  Wayland,  Life  and  Labors.  1:180. 

”lbid. 

^Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1826  quoted  in 
Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland,"  p.  137. 
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adVGrsarial  role  that  developed  over  the  issue  of  appointing 
slaveholders  as  missionaries  which  caused  the  schism  in  the 
denomination . ^ 

The  convention  of  1826  was  devastating  to  Rice.  He  had 
been  discredited  and  dismissed  by  the  very  organization  that 
he  had  helped  create.  His  public  and  private  matters  had 
been  publicly  investigated  and  exposed.  Rather  than  being 
fully  exonerated  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  had  been 
censured.  The  college,  which  had  become  the  primary  focus 
of  his  efforts,  was  on  its  own  with  no  formal  ties  with  any 
Baptist  body.  Former  friends  deserted  him,  and  still  more 
saddening,  Wayland,  the  man  who  had  been  converted  under  his 
ministry,  led  the  opposition.  Staughton,  his  friend  of 
many  years,  had  tacitly  joined  in  the  effort  to  dismiss  him. 
John  Mason  Peck,  one  of  Rice's  discoveries  whom  he  had 
nurtured  in  his  early  home  mission  efforts,  deliberately 
kept  silent  during  the  debate."^*  Yet  Rice  had  no  time  to 
retire  and  contemplate  his  misfortune.  His  beloved 
Columbian  College  needed  his  undivided  attention,  and  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  raising  money  to 
extricate  the  college  from  the  financial  morass  for  which 
most  people  held  him  accountable  for  creating.  He  would 

^Robert  A.  Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and 
Its  People;  1607-1972  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1974),  p. 
Ill;  Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland,"  p.  137;  Halbrooks, 

"Wayland  and  'The  Great  Reversal,'"  p.  209;  Torbet,  A 
History  of  Baptists,  p.  334. 

’^^Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  pp.  180-181. 
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spend  most  of  those  years  in  the  South  where  he  was  among 
friends . 

Ultimately  Columbian  College  would  never  thrive  under 
Baptist  control.  After  the  Triennial  Convention  formally 
cast  it  adrift,  the  college  became  one  of  several  Baptist 
colleges  which  were  competing  for  a limited  amount  of  funds. 
Baptists  in  the  South  established  Furman  University  in  South 
Carolina  (1827),  Georgetown  College  in  Kentucky  (1829),  the 
University  of  Richmond  in  Virginia  (1834),  and  North 
Carolina's  Wake  Forest  (1834).  Northern  institutions  of 
higher  learning  also  competed  for  funds.  In  addition  to 
Brown  University  there  were  Hamilton  in  New  York  (1819) , 
Maine's  Waterville  College,  later  called  Colby  (1820), 

Newton  Theological  Institution  in  Massachusetts  (1825) , 
Ohio's  Granville  (Denison)  (1832),  and  Alton  (Shurtleff)  in 
Illinois  (1832).’’ 

At  a time  of  limited  resources,  Columbian,  which  by  its 
very  design  was  to  draw  support  from  no  region  in  particular 
but  the  nation  as  a whole,  had  to  vie  for  gifts  alongside 
local  institutions  that  were  closer  home  and  were  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  region.  In  this 
competition,  Columbian  was  at  a distinct  disadvantage.  The 
founding  of  the  University  of  Richmond  was  a particularly 

’’Edward  B.  Pollard  and  Daniel  Gurden  Stevens,  Luther 
Rice  Pioneer  in  Missions  and  Education  (Philadelphia:  Judson 
Press,  1928) , p.  50;  Torbet,  History  of  the  Baptists,  pp. 
313-314 . 
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hard  blow  to  the  school  because  the  college  depended  heavily 
upon  Virginia  for  students  and  financial  support.  These 
factors  appeared  to  doom  Rice's  efforts.  After  decades  of 
ambivalent  Baptist  support,  the  college  finally  slipped  from 
Baptist  control  in  1904.  At  that  point  the  school  was 
renamed  George  Washington  University.  Only  after  the 
college  left  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists  did  the  school 
gain  a strong  financial  footing  and  later  a national 
reputation. 

Rice  was  on  yet  another  fund  raising  mission  when  he 
fell  ill  in  South  Carolina  in  August,  1836.  The  attending 
physicians  diagnosed  the  debilitating  ailment  as  being  an 
"abscess  of  the  liver"  or,  more  likely,  appendicitis.** 
Following  the  standard  medical  procedure  of  the  day,  one  of 
his  doctors  "bled  him  freely."  As  a result  Rice  fainted, 
"not  so  much  from  the  quantity  of  blood  taken,  as  from  a 
nervous  dread  he  always  had  of  the  lancet."*^ 

For  the  next  few  weeks  while  confined  to  his  bed.  Rice 
reminisced  about  the  events  and  acquaintances  of  his  life. 

He  was  able  to  participate  in  daily  devotions  with  his  host 

*°Kayser,  Bricks  Without  Straw,  p.  3-5;  and  Thompson, 
Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  202.  From  1827  until  1898  the 
college  functioned  as  a private  institution.  For  the  next 
six  years  Baptists  once  again  reasserted  control.  It  became 
a secular  university  by  act  of  Congress  in  1904.  Rogers, 
Richard  Furman,  p.  191. 

^‘Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow.  p.l2. 

*2james  E.  Welch  to  James  B.  Taylor  (?)  5 December  1837 
in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  p.  243. 
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family.  He  often  asked  them  to  sing  his  favorite  hymn,*^  a 
hymn  which  must  have  given  him  great  comfort  during  his 
years  of  turmoil: 


When  I can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 

I bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 

Should  earth  against  my  soul  engage. 
And  hellish  darts  be  hurl'd. 
Then  I can  smile  at  Satan's  rage. 

And  face  a frowning  world. 

Let  cares  like  a wild  deluge  come. 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fall. 

May  I but  safely  reach  my  home. 

My  God,  my  heaven,  my  all. 

There  shall  I bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest. 

And  not  a wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  my  peaceful  breast.*^ 


On  September  23  Rice's  condition  worsened.  After  a 
brief  fainting  spell,  he  asked  the  attending  physician  if  he 
"thought  him  dangerous."  The  doctor  responded  that  there 
were  "some  symptoms  in  his  case  which  he  could  not  account 
for"  and  asked  Rice  if  he  had  any  last  requests.  Rice 
responded:  "Send  my  sulkey,  and  horse,  and  baggage  to 

brother  Brooks,  with  directions  to  send  them  to  brother 
Sherwood,  and  say  that  they  all  belong  to  the  college 

”lbid.,  p.244. 

*^"When  I Can  Read  My  Title  Clear"  in  William  C.  Buck, 
The  Baptist  Hvmnbook:  Original  and  Selected  (Louisville: 

W.C.  Buck,  1844),  p.  604. 

*^Welch  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  245-246. 
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They  asked  him  where  he  would  like  to  be  buried.  "The  Pine 
Pleasant  churchyard,  the  most  peaceful  spot  on  earth,"  he 
replied.*®  He  lingered  for  a few  more  days.  In  the 
meantime  he  asked  that  someone  summon  a "brother  Todd"  so 
that  he  could  discuss  college  business  with  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  Columbian  College  until  the  very  end.  Rice  died 
peacefully  on  Saturday,  September  25,  1837.  In  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  on  the  following  morning  he  was  buried  in 
the  Pine  Pleasant  Baptist  Church  cemetery.*"^ 

As  his  biographer  Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson  notes: 

He  died  in  another  man's  home,  far  from  any 
member  of  his  family,  close  friends,  or  the 
beloved  College.  A sad  and  pathetic  picture?  Not 
for  one  who  "watched  for  the  morning."  As  Asaph 
said,  "Luther  always  expected  that  tomorrow  would 
not  only  be  a fair  day,  but  a little  fairer  than 
today. " 

And  it  was  so.** 

Luther  Rice's  optimism  was  both  one  of  his  greatest 
strengths  and  one  of  his  greatest  weaknesses.  A man  who  had 
a global  vision  with  a strong  faith  in  God  and  in  Baptists 
to  carry  them  out.  Rice  had  at  times  succumbed  to  acting 
impetuously  and  without  sufficient  consultation.  Even  so, 
without  this  New  Englander  who  was  most  popular  in  the 
South,  Baptists  from  throughout  the  nation  probably  would 

*®Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  200. 

*'^Welch  in  Taylor,  Memoir  of  Luther  Rice,  pp.  246-247. 

**Thompson,  Believer  in  Tomorrow,  p.  201. 
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not  have  united  behind  the  "one  sacred  effort"  of  foreign 
missions  under  one  national  umbrella  organization. 
Unfortunately  for  Rice  and  Baptists,  he  also  helped  to  set 
in  motion  the  forces  which  would  shatter  this  new-found 
unity. 


CHAPTER  9 

"WHEN  WE  ASUNDER  PART": 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  DENOMINATIONAL  SYSTEM 

After  1830  the  first  church  system  began  to  collapse. 
No  single  decisive  event  occurred  in  that  year,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a watershed.  The  problem  of  regionalism  had 
never  disappeared  but  in  fact  laid  the  foundation  for 
renewed  assault  on  the  nationalistic  church  ideal.  In  this 
decade  Presbyterian  national  unity  surrendered  to  separate 
regionally  based  denominational  organizations.  For 
Baptists,  sectional  division  which  began  in  1826  increased 
during  the  1830s  and  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1845. 

What  brought  about  this  evolution?  The  divisions  were 
in  part  the  result  of  long  standing  philosophical  and 
theological  differences  which  also  followed  regional  lines. 
For  Presbyterians  it  was  "Old  School"  versus  "New  School" 
theology  that  brought  about  the  1837  division.'  For 
Baptists  it  was  differing  organizational  philosophies  that 
were  present  at  the  creation  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in 


'c.  C.  Goen  contends  that  slavery  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  Presbyterian  schism.  C.  C.  Goen,  Broken  Churches , 
Broken  Nation:  Denominational  Schisms  and  the  Coming  of  the 

American  Civil  War  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press, 

1985) , pp.  68-78 . 
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1814.  Baptists  from  the  North  favored  organizing  the 
denomination  as  a single  benevolence  society  in  support  of 
foreign  missions.  Baptists  from  the  South  preferred  a more 
^ll~sncompassing  convention  approach  that  would  support 
foreign  and  home  missions  as  well  as  education  and 
publications.^  As  originally  constituted  the  Triennial 
Convention  was  a compromise  between  these  two  approaches. 

It  was  called  a "convention”  yet  was  designed  to  operate  as 
a single-benevolence  society.  With  Southerners  like  Furman 
at  the  helm,  the  national  body  began  to  act  more  like  a 
convention  by  adding  other  benevolences  such  as  domestic 
missions  and  Rice's  Columbian  College.  With  the  Great 
Reversal  of  the  1826  Triennial  Convention  which  was 
orchestrated  by  Francis  Wayland  and  New  York  and  New  England 


^Why  these  regional  differences  exist  is  unclear. 
Richard  Furman,  the  most  influential  Baptist  in  the  South, 
was  a Federalist;  therefore,  politically  Furman  favored  a 
strong  central  government.  Perhaps  political  views 
influenced  positions  on  Baptist  polity.  If  this  is  true, 
would  not  New  England  Baptists,  who  were  also  probably 
Federalists,  be  sympathetic  to  centralized  organizations? 
They  were  not.  Not  all  New  Englanders  were  Federalists.  One 
known  exception  was  John  Leland  of  Massachusetts  who  had 
spent  many  years  as  an  evangelist  in  Virginia.  He  was  a 
staunch  Republican  supporter  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
strongly  opposed  all  mission  societies.  Nathan  O.  Hatch, 

The  Democratization  of  American  Christianity  (New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  1989),  pp.  95-101.  The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  New  England  Baptists  did  not  favor  a 
multi-benevolence  approach  because  they  already  had  Brown 
University  and  their  own  magazine.  All  they  needed  was  a 
strong  foreign  mission  society.  Southerners,  on  the  other 
hand,  initially  did  not  have  their  own  schools  or 
publications.  This,  coupled  with  Furman's  Federalist 
tendencies,  explains  why  the  region  would  favor  the 
stronger,  centralized,  multi-purpose  approach. 
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Bap'tis'ts,  ths  national  organization  revertod  to  the  single 
society  approach.  Southerners  were  not  pleased. 

Organizational  and  theological  divisions  were  a factor 
in  the  demise  of  the  first  church  system;  however,  these 
differences  alone  were  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
prompt  the  creation  of  new  regionally  based  denominations. 

It  was  slavery,  above  all  else,  that  divided  the  churches 
and  the  nation. 

Slavery  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  demise  of  the 
first  church  system.  When  tensions  began  to  increase  in  the 
political  realm,  cracks  began  to  emerge  in  the  consensus  of 
the  churches.  As  in  other  segments  of  Southern  society,  the 
perception  of  regional  distinctiveness  began  to  grow. 
Southerners  were  beginning  to  think  of  themselves  as  being 
Southerners  first  and  Americans  second.  This  was  manifested 
in  Presbyterian  circles  in  the  move  for  Southern  schools  for 
Southern  needs.  Even  though  they  did  not  use  the 
phraseology.  Baptists  began  to  establish  their  own  schools 
closer  to  home:  Furman  University  in  South  Carolina  (1825), 

Georgetown  College  in  Kentucky  (1829),  University  of 
Richmond  in  Virginia  (1832),  Mercer  University  in  Georgia 
(1833),  and  Wake  Forest  University  in  North  Carolina  (1834). 
Why  were  these  schools  needed?  Even  though  regional  leaders 
continued  to  pay  homage  to  their  national  schools  such  as 
Columbian  College  and  Brown  University,  they  began  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  regionally  trained  clergymen. 
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Southerners  wanted  ministers  who  were  more  attuned  to  their 
region's  needs.  That  is,  they  were  safe  on  the  issue  of 
slavery.  Without  slavery  and  the  controversy  that 
surrounded  it,  regional  distinctiveness  by  itself  would  not 
have  necessitated  such  actions  on  a large  scale. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  first  denominational 
system  slavery,  although  ever  present,  was  not  the 
dominating  issue.  This  was  true  in  part  because  the 
position  of  Baptists  in  the  South  changed  over  time.  In  the 
era  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Early  Republic,  there 
was  an  anti-slavery  sentiment  among  many  Baptists.  Rather 
than  shaping  the  culture  of  the  region,  the  church  in  the 
South  was  shaped  by  the  culture.  When  slavery  became  viewed 
as  being  an  economic  necessity  for  the  region  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Baptists,  like  their  fellow  Southerners, 
decided  that  it  was  a necessary  evil.  In  time  they  would 
defend  it  as  being  a positive  good. 

The  first  formal  public  defense  of  slavery  was  issued 
by  Richard  Furman.^  The  occasion  of  this  initial  foray  in 
the  verbal  ecclesiastical  war  over  slavery  was  not  the 
political  arguments  over  Missouri's  admittance  to  the  Union 


John  Lee  Eighmy,  Churches  in  Cultural  Cantivitvi  A 
History  of  the  Social  Attitudes  of  Southern  Baptists 
(Knoxville:  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1972,  1987),  pp. 
5-6.  Furman  used  similar  arguments  in  an  1807  (?)  private 
letter.  See:  Larry  E.  Tise,  Proslaverv:  A History  of  the 

Defense  of  Slavery  in  America.  1701-1840  (Athens:  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  1987),  pp.  39-40,  382;  and,  Anne  C. 
Loveland,  "Richard  Furman's  'Questions  on  Slavery,'"  Baotist 
History  and  Heritage  10  (July  1975) : 177-181. 
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as  a slave  state  or  as  a response  to  attacks  from 
abolitionist  outsiders.  Rather,  Furman's  Exposition  of  the 
Views  of  the  Baptists  Relative  to  the  Coloured  Population  of 
the  United  States  in  a Communication  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  first  issued  in  1822  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Convention  of  Baptists  in  South  Carolina  in  response 
to  the  Denmark  Vessey  slave  insurrection.'’  South 
Carolinians  were  greatly  distressed  over  the  alleged  planned 
revolt  and  were  also  reeling  from  the  effects  of  a recent 
hurricane.  They  urged  Furman  to  petition  the  governor  to 
issue  a declaration  for  a "Day  of  Public  Humiliation  and 
Thanksgiving"  because  of  these  natural  and  unnatural 
calamities.  The  state  convention  also  instructed  Furman  to 
inform  the  governor  of  that  body's  commitment  to  the 
legality  and  morality  of  slavery.^ 

Declaring  that  "the  right  of  holding  slaves  is  clearly 
established  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  by  precept  and 
example,"  Furman  argued  that  "Divine  Law  never  sanctions 
immoral  actions."  Therefore,  slavery  was  not,  as  some 
Southerners  contended,  a necessary  evil;  it  was  a positive 
good.  Slavery  benefitted  the  slaves  themselves.  The 

“Anne  C.  Loveland,  Southern  Evangelicals  and  the  Social 

Order; 1800-1860  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University 

Press,  1980),  pp.  193-194;  Tise,  Proslavery,  p.  61. 

^James  A.  Rogers,  Richard  Furman:  Life  and  Legacy 

(Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1985),  pp.  223-224; 
Walter  J.  Fraser,  Jr.  Charleston!  Charleston!:  The  History 

of  a Southern  City  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press,  1989),  pp.  200-202. 
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"translation  form  their  native  country  to  this  has  been  the 
means  of  their  mental  and  religious  improvement,"  he  wrote. 
Even  so,  if  emancipation  were  possible,  the  slaves  were  not 
ready  for  freedom.  "While  men  remain  in  the  chains  of 
ignorance  and  error , and  under  the  domination  of  tyrant 
lusts  and  passions,  they  cannot  be  free."  As  a result, 
manumission  "would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  community 
at  large."  The  continuance  of  humane  slavery  was  best  for 
all  concerned.® 

Even  though  the  Scriptures  sanctioned  slavery,  the 
Bible  did  not  condone  cruelty.  Masters  were  to  treat  their 
"with  justice  and  humanity."  The  master  was  the 
"guardian  and  even  father  of  his  slaves."  Servants  were  "a 
part  of  his  family,  (the  whole,  forming  under  him  a little 
community)  and  the  care  of  ordering  it,  and  of  providing  for 
its  welfare  devolves  on  him."  He  was  responsible  for 
productive  servants  as  well  as  for  "the  children,  the  aged, 
the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  unruly"  who  were  less 
productive.  The  master's  obligation  included  giving  his 
servants  proper  religious  instruction.  Furman  warned  that 
"due  care"  must  be  taken  that  the  slaves  "receive  their 
instructions  from  right  sources,  and  from  their  connexions, 

®The  text  of  Furman's  Exposition  of  the  Views  of  the 
Baptists  Relative  to  the  Coloured  Population  of  the  United 
States  in  a Communication  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
(1822)  is  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  Rogers,  Richard 
Fuxman,  pp.  274-286.  The  quotations  appear  on  pages  277. 
281-282. 
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where  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  having  their  minds 
*-oi^J^upted  by  sentiments  unfriendly  to  the  domestic  and  civil 
peace  of  the  community."  In  other  words,  make  sure  that  the 
slaves  were  not  influenced  by  the  Northern  supported  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Vessey  and  many  of  the  other 
alleged  conspirators  were  members  of  the  Charleston  A.M.E. 
congregation.’ 

Furman  warned  abolitionists  that  even  though  they  may 
be  religiously  and  benevolently  motivated  to  help  the 
slaves,  they  were  doing  more  harm  than  good.  By  condemning 
slavery  and  slaveholders  and  using  Scriptures  to  do  so,  they 
"not  only  invade  the  domestic  and  religious  peace  and  rights 
of  our  Citizens,"  but,  "also  by  an  intemperate  zeal,  prevent 
indirectly  the  religious  improvement  of  the  people  they 
design,  professedly,  to  benefit."  Because  the 
insurrectionists  were  supposedly  Christians  and  that 
abolitionists  were  claiming  to  act  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
Furman  believed  that  it  was  becoming  more  difficult  to 
convince  slave  owners  to  provide  religious  instruction  for 
their  slaves.  Thus  these  zealous  abolitionists  were 


’ibid.,  pp.  279-280,  284-286.  Charleston  officials 
believed  that  the  A.M.E.  Church  was  the  center  of 
abolitionism  in  the  city.  The  church  leaders  were  in 
regular  contact  with  the  A.M.E.  church  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1821  city  officials  closed  the  church  and  forced  the  nearly 
3,000  members  to  join  regular  Methodist  congregations  under 
white  control.  After  the  alleged  plot  was  revealed  the 
A.M.E.  pastor  was  expelled  from  the  state  and  the  church 
building  was  destroyed.  Fraser,  Charleston!  Charleston! . 

pp.  200-202. 
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depriving  the  slaves  of  the  benefits  of  the  religion  that 
they  were  themselves  espousing.  They  were  hurting  those 
whom  they  were  trying  to  help.* 

Furman's  petition  to  the  South  Carolina  Governor 
received  a national  audience  when  it  was  published  in  1823 
and  reprinted  in  Charleston's  Southern  Intelligencer  and  the 

Columbian Star  of  Washington.®  Even  though  its  author  was  a 

former  president  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  the  national 
body  avoided  discussion  of  the  issue,  knowing  its 
divisiveness.  They  were  also  preoccupied  with  creating  and 
buttressing  their  new  denominational  structure  and  programs. 
This  national  organization  was  designed  to  promote  missions 
and  education  and  not  to  govern  the  denomination  or  speak 
out  on  social  or  political  issues.  It  was  not  until  1834 
that  Baptists  as  a corporate  national  entity  had  to  address 
the  controversy.  Ironically,  it  was  not  Baptists  in  the 
North  or  the  South  that  raised  the  issue.  The  controversy 
came  to  the  convention  by  way  of  the  Baptists  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1834  the  Board  of  Ministers  in  and  Near  London  wrote 
the  executive  board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  urging  that 

*Ibid.  , p.  281. 

^Rogers,  Richard  Furman,  p.  224;  Henry  Smith  Stroupe, 

The  Religious  Press  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  1802-1865 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1956;  reprint  ed. , New  York: 
AMS  Press,  1970),  p.  113;  Evelyn  Wingo  Thompson,  Luther 
Rice:  Believer  in  Tomorrow  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

1967),  p.  167.  Furman's  article  was  reissued  in  1833. 
Loveland,  "Furman's  'Questions  on  Slavery,'"  p.  177. 
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body  to  condemn  slavery  as  being  "a  palpable  violation  of 
the  law  of  God."  They  asked,  "Are  you  not,  as  Christians, 
and  especially  Christian  ministers,  bound  to  protest  it,  and 
to  seek,  by  all  legitimate  means,  its  speedy  and  entire 
destruction? The  executive  board  responded  by  declaring 
neutrality.  They  could  not  "as  a Board,  interfere  with  a 
subject  that  is  not  among  the  objects  for  which  the 
Convention  and  the  Board  were  formed."  Besides,  the 
question  would  disturb  Baptist  unity.  "We  cannot  . . . feel 
that  it  is  right  to  use  language  or  adopt  measures  which 
might  tend  to  break  the  ties  that  unite  them  to  us,"  the 
board  responded,  "and  to  array  brother  against  brother, 
church  against  church,  and  association  in  a contest  about 
slavery."  The  board  further  asserted,  "We  have  the  best 
evidence  that  our  slaveholding  brethren  are  Christians, 
sincere  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. Not  satisfied  with 
the  American  response  the  British  sent  Francis  A.  Cox  and 
James  Hoby  to  the  1835  session  of  the  Triennial  Convention 
to  pursue  the  subject.  Francis  Way land  and  others 
intervened  and  convinced  them  not  to  discuss  the  issue 
publicly. 

‘“Robert  A.  Baker,  A Baptist  Source  Book  With  Particular 
Reference  to  Souther  Baptists  (Nashville;  Broadman  Press, 
1966),  pp.  93-94. 

"ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 

‘^G.  Thomas  Halbrooks,  "Francis  Wayland:  Influential 

Mediator  in  the  Baptist  Controversy  Over  Slavery,"  Baptist 
History  and  Heritage  13  (October  1978),  p.  24. 
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For  a while  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  understanding 
that  slavery  would  not  be  mentioned  in  official  Baptist 
circles;  however,  the  silence  was  soon  broken  with  the 
publication  of  Francis  Wayland's  The  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  later  that  year.  Intended  as  a textbook  for  classes 
in  moral  philosophy,  immediately  the  book  created  a furor  in 
the  South.  In  the  book  Wayland  declared:  "The  moral 

precepts  of  the  Bible  are  diametrically  opposed  to  slavery. 
They  are.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  and  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them."  However,  Wayland  noted  that  the 
issue  could  not  be  settled  easily.  "The  moral  principles  of 
the  gospel  are  directly  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
slavery";  however,  "the  gospel  neither  commands  masters  to 
manumit  their  slaves,  nor  authorizes  slaves  to  free 
themselves  from  their  masters;  and  also,  it  goes  further  and 
prescribes  the  duties  suited  to  both  parties  in  their 
present  condition."  Even  so,  "I  think  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  in  no  manner  countenance, 
but  are  entirely  opposed  to,  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery. 

What  did  the  New  England  Baptist  leader  believe  that 
Southern  slaveholders  were  supposed  to  do?  Immediate 
emancipation  was  not  a realistic  option.  Because  slaves 

‘^Francis  Wayland,  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  4th 
ed.  (Boston:  Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln,  1845),  pp.  21, 

212,  216. 
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were  "not  competent  to  self-government, " such  manumission 
"would  be  the  greatest  injury  to  the  slaves  themselves." 
What  then?  Way land  contended  that  "it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  master  to  hold  the  slave;  not  however,  on  the  ground  of 
right  over  him,  but  of  obligation  to  him,  and  of  obligation 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a particular  and 
specific  good."  If  a master  owned  slaves  for  their  own 
good,  he  was  "innocent  of  the  crime  of  violation  of 
liberty";  likewise,  if  he  owned  slaves  for  any  other  reason, 
he  was  "guilty  of  the  sin  of  slavery. 

On  first  reading  of  Elements  of  Moral  Science  Baptists 
in  the  South  were  infuriated.  Basil  Manly,  a prominent 
Southern  Baptist  and  a vice-president  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  along  with  Wayland,  questioned  the  intention  of 
his  New  England  friend.  Wayland  responded  that  he  opposed 
interfering  with  the  Southern  institution;  however,  he  was 
willing  to  discuss  the  issue  "in  love"  with  anyone.  Manly 
and  Wayland  agreed  to  disagree.  When  Manly  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  he  adopted  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  as  a textbook.  Many  Southern  institutions  followed 
suit  even  though  many  professors  supplemented  the  text  with 
their  own  defense  of  slavery.’^ 

“*Ibid.,  pp.  216-217. 

‘^Basil  Manly  to  Wayland,  23  November  1835  quoted  in 
Halbrooks,  "Wayland:  Mediator  in  Controversy  over  Slavery," 

p.  22;  and,  H.  Shelton  Smith,  In  His  Image.  But  . . . .; 
Racism  in  Southern  Religion.  1780-1910  (Durham;  Duke 
University  Press,  1972),  p.  140. 
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Tensions  within  Baptist  circles  increased  rather  than 
decreased.  Northern  abolitionists,  ever  growing  in  number 
and  in  influence,  became  vocal  in  their  condemnation  of 
slavery  and  slaveholders.  Wayland  believed  that  the 
^^olitionists  acted  out  of  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  peculiar  institution.  He  hoped  to 
ease  the  tensions  between  the  various  sides  of  the 
controversy  with  the  publication  of  The  Limits  of  Human 
Responsibility  in  1838.  The  thesis  of  the  work  was  that  an 
individual  was  responsible  for  only  those  things  over  which 
he  could  exercise  control.  Abolitionists,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a group,  should  not  feel  that  they  were 
responsible  for  Southerners  owning  slaves  because  they  could 
not  legally  bring  about  manumission.  According  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  constitution,  only  individual  states 
could  abolish  slavery;  thus,  citizens  of  one  state  were  not 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  another  state.  Wayland 
maintained  that  Christ  was  the  "sole  legislator"  of  the 
church.  The  church's  responsibility  was  to  preach  the 
specific  commandments  of  Christ.  It  was  up  to  the 
individual,  not  the  church  or  the  denomination,  to  decide 
how  to  carry  out  these  commands.  Wayland  castigated  the 
abolitionists'  efforts  as  being  counterproductive.  They  had 
succeeded  in  alienating  Southern  slaveholders  and  thereby 
increased  the  misery  of  the  slaves.  At  best  they  had 
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"become  the  tools  of  third  rate  politicians."'*  This  book 
created  problems  for  Wayland  among  some  Baptists  in  the 
North  and  in  Great  Britain  but  served  to  increase  the 
stature  of  the  New  Englander  in  the  South.  Southerners 
recognized  Wayland  as  being  a friendly  moderate  in  an 
increasingly  hostile  denomination. 

Evidence  of  such  hostility  can  be  found  in  the 
remonstrances  passed  by  the  American  Baptist  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  in  1840.'*  In  a letter  addressed  "to  the  Baptist 
Slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States"  the  convention  urged 
slave  owners  to  "at  once  confess  before  heaven  and  earth  the 
sinfulness  of  holding  slaves;  admit  it  to  be  not  only  a 
misfortune,  but  a crime  . . . ."  If  after  having  failed  to 


'^Francis  Wayland,  The  Limitations  of  Human 
Responsibility  (1838)  quoted  in  Halbrooks,  "Wayland: 

Mediator  in  Controversy  over  Slavery,"  pp.  25-26;  and  Smith, 
In  His  Image,  p.  116. 

‘’^Francis  Wayland  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  A Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland,  D.D..  LL.D..  2 vols. 

(New  York:  Sheldon  and  Company,  1867;  reprint  ed..  New  York: 
Arno  Press,  1972),  2:13. 

'^American  Baptist  historian  Torbet  writes:  "This 

gathering  was  the  product  of  radical  feeling  against  slavery 
among  some  northern  Baptists,  and  among  certain  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Burma  who  had  severed  their  connection  with 
the  Triennial  Convention  and  had  formed  a Foreign 
Provisional  Missionary  Committee  under  whose  direction  they 
might  work  without  association  with  slave-holders."  Robert 
G.  Torbet,  A History  of  the  Baptists.  3rd  ed.  (Valley 
Forge:  Judson  Press,  1950,  1963),  p.  288.  Baker  notes  that 
the  initial  meeting  of  this  organization  was  in  New  York  on 
April  28-30,  1840  with  approximately  100  people  attending. 
Robert  A.  Baker,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  Its 
People:  1607-1972  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1974) , p. 

157.  From  the  available  sources  the  fate  of  the 
organization  can  not  be  determined. 
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convince  their  state  legislatures  to  abolish  slavery, 
Southern  Christians  should  "cast  yourselves  on  the  God  of 
providence  and  justice"  and  "forsake,  like  Abraham,  your 
father-land,  and  carry  your  children  and  your  households  to 
the  vast  asylum  of  our  prairies  and  our  wilderness.  ..." 

If  slaveholders  refused  to  do  so,  "we  solemnly  declare 
[that]  we  dare  not  recognize  you  as  consistent  brethren  in 
Christ. 

Southerners  were  furious.  It  was  one  thing  to  condemn 
slavery.  It  was  quite  another  to  refuse  to  recognize 
slaveholders  as  being  Christians.  In  an  attempt  to  maintain 
peace  the  executive  board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  passed 
a resolution  in  December  1840  restating  their  neutrality  as 
did  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  1841.^°  Statements  of 
neutrality  would  not  sooth  Southerners.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  condemned  the 
letter  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  which  "slandered, 
reviled,  and  excommunicated  thern."^*  Other  Southerners 
wondered  about  their  future  in  cooperative  national  work. 

^^Baker,  Source  Book,  pp.  93-94. 

^“Baker,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  p.  157;  and 
Torbet,  History  of  Baptists,  p.  289.  The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  established  in  1832,  was  not  formally 
connected  with  the  Triennial  Convention  even  though  it  was 
created  with  the  approval  of  that  body.  Clifton  Judson 
Allen,  ed.  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists  2 vols. 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1958),  2:1428. 

^‘Quoted  in  Halbrooks,  "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the 

Controversy  Over  Slavery,"  p.  27. 
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Fear  of  division  prompted  Triennial  Convention 
president  Spencer  Cone  of  New  York  to  assemble  conservative 
leaders  from  both  regions  in  an  effort  to  reach  some  sort  of 
compromise.  That  convention  drafted  a resolution,  which  was 
passed  by  the  1841  Triennial  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
condemning  the  introduction  of  new  tests  for  fellowship 
within  the  organization.  To  further  secure  their  position 
within  the  convention.  Southerners  were  successful  in 
electing  William  Bullein  Johnson  of  South  Carolina  as 
Triennial  Convention  president  and  Richard  Fuller,  also  of 
South  Carolina,  as  vice-president  replacing  an  abolitionist. 
Virginian  James  B.  Taylor  became  assistant  secretary.  All 
abolitionists  except  one  were  purged  from  convention  posts. 
Southerners  hoped  that  they  had  created  a lasting  peace  and 
had  preserved  the  national  organization.  Their  hopes  proved 
to  be  in  vain.^^ 

Newspapers  kept  the  controversy  alive.  In  1844  as  a 
last  ditch  effort  to  achieve  unity,  William  B.  Johnson 
tactfully  declined  re-election  to  the  presidency,  thus 
avoiding  a direct  confrontation  with  abolitionists.  An 
ideal  compromise  candidate  acceptable  to  both  sides,  Francis 
Wayland  was  elected  to  lead  the  denomination.  Once  again 
Southerners  insisted  that  the  convention  restate  its 


“Baker,  Source  Book,  pp.  100-101;  Baker,  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  p.  157;  Torbet,  History  of  Baptists,  p. 
289;  and  Halbrooks,  "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the  Controversy 

Over  Slavery,"  pp.  27-28. 
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neutrality.  Richard  Fuller,  Wayland's  South  Carolina 
friend,  presented  a resolution  to  that  effect.  After 
modification,  the  convention  approved  the  measure  urging 
Baptists  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  foreign  mission 
endeavors  while  disclaiming  "all  sanction  either  expressed 
or  implied,  whether  of  slavery  or  of  anti-slavery." 
Corporately  that  was  true  but  as  individuals  "we  are 
perfectly  free  both  to  express  and  promote,  elsewhere,  our 
own  views  on  these  subjects  in  a Christian  manner  and 
spirit.  In  arguing  for  support  of  the  measure  Fuller 
stated  that  he  believed  that  slavery  was  not  a sin  but  that 
it  was  a great  evil  that  should  eventually  be  abolished. 
Wayland  supposedly  responded,  "I  believe  slavery  to  be  a 
sin,  but  consider  many  of  the  Southern  slaveholders  to  be  as 
free  from  the  guilt  of  slavery  as  I am."^“ 

Soon  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Reflector.  Fuller  wrote  a series  of  letters 
presenting  his  views  on  slavery.  In  his  articles  Fuller 
cited  Wayland' s Elements  of  Moral  Science.  Wayland 
responded.  The  result  was  a series  of  civil  exchanges  of 
conflicting  views  between  two  friends.  The  letters  appeared 
in  nearly  every  Baptist  newspaper  in  the  country.  Both  men 

^^Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Triennial  Meeting.  1844,  pp. 
157-158  reprinted  in  William  H.  Brackney,  ed.  Baptist  Life 
and  Thought;  1600-1980  (Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press,  1983), 
p.  223;  Torbet,  History  of  Baptists,  pp.  290-291. 

^‘*Halbrooks , "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the  Controversy  Over 

Slavery,"  p.  29. 
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wanted  to  show  their  brethren  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  North  and  South,  that  Christians  could  disagree 
and  still  work  together  in  a cooperative  effort. 

Disagreement  did  not  necessitate  division.  They  were  trying 
to  hold  the  Triennial  Convention  together. 

Such  efforts  were  futile.  Northern  abolitionists 
within  the  convention  tried  to  force  the  issue.  They  urged 
the  executive  board  to  recall  slave  owning  missionary  Jesse 
Busheyhead  serving  among  the  Cherokees  in  Oklahoma.  The 
board's  secretary  tried  to  avoid  the  issue  by  attempting  to 
convince  the  missionary  to  resign.  Naturally  Southerners 
were  upset;  however,  Busheyhead  died  before  a confrontation 
could  take  place. 


^Ibid.;  Wayland,  Life  and  Labors.  2:57;  and  Baker, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  p.  158.  The  letters  were 
compiled  in  one  volume  and  published  as  Domestic  Slavery 
Considered  as  a Scriptural  Institution  (New  York:  Lewis 
Colby,  1845) . In  the  preface  Wayland  wrote: 

I think  the  letters  of  Dr.  Fuller  must,  in  many 
cases  modify  the  views,  and,  in  still  more  the 
feelings  of  Christians  at  the  North.  Whether  mine 
will  have  the  same  effect  at  the  south,  I am 
unable  to  determine.  If  in  any  manner  the  cause 
of  truth  shall  be  advanced,  and  especially,  if  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  by  more  clearly  perceiving 
the  sentiments  of  each  other,  shall  find  that  the 
ground  of  Christian  charity  is  both  wider  and 
firmer  than  they  had  apprehended,  some  good,  at 
least,  will  have  arisen  from  this  discussion. 

Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly  Record.  May  1845,  p.  154. 

^*^Halbrooks , "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the  Controversy  Over 

Slavery,"  p.  29;  Allen,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists. 
1:212.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  in  April  1845, 

Virginian  Jeremiah  Jeter  stated  that  the  "Home  Sec.,  Dr. 
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The  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  sought  to  provide  a test 
case  by  recommending  to  the  board  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society  James  E.  Reeves,  a Georgia  slaveholder,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Cherokee.  The  Georgians  volunteered  that 
Reeves  owned  slaves  and  that  his  candidacy  was  intended  to 
test  the  board's  policies.  Reeves'  application  was  rejected 
because  his  appointment  would  threaten  the  harmony  of  the 
society.^ 

To  refuse  to  appoint  slaveholders  under  any  pretense 
was  an  affront  to  Southerners,  Basil  Manly  and  others 
believed.  Manly  and  his  fellow  Alabama  Baptists  demanded 
that  the  executive  board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  make 
"the  distinct,  explicit  avowal  that  slaveholders  are 
sligiblSf  and  entitled,  equally  with  non-slaveholders  . . . ' 
to  receive  any  agency,  mission,  or  other  appointment"  by  the 
national  convention.  If  "one  party  to  a voluntary  compact 
among  Christian  brethren  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
entire  social  equality  with  the  other"  as  to  appointments, 
the  "united  efforts  between  such  parties,  even  in  the  sacred 


Pattison  had  written  or  caused  to  be  written  a letter  for 
the  express  purpose  of  inducing  the  loved  and  useful 
missionary  Bushyhead  to  resign  because  he  was  a 
slaveholder."  Minutes  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  April  1845  printed  in  Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly 
Record.  June  1845,  p.  186. 

^^Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  and  of  its  Executive  Committee.  7 October 
1844  reprinted  in  H.  Leon  McBeth,  A Sourcebook  for  Baptist 
Heritage  (Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1990),  p.  257;  Baker, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  p.  158. 
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cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  cease  to  be  agreeable, 
useful,  or  proper."^*  The  New  England  dominated  acting 
board  of  the  convention  did  make  a "distinct,  explicit 
avowal."  In  the  history  of  their  foreign  mission  work,  no 
slaveholder  had  presented  himself  for  consideration  for 
appointment.  "If,  however,  anyone  should  offer  himself  as  a 
missionary  having  slaves,  and  should  insist  on  retaining 
them  as  his  property,  we  could  not  appoint  him.  One  thing 
is  certain;  we  can  never  be  a party  to  any  arrangement  which 
would  imply  approbation  of  slavery."^’  All  pretense  of 
unity  was  gone. 

James  B.  Taylor,  former  secretary  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  and  now  president  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  cited  the  long  list  of  national  convention 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  board  members 
who  had  owned  slaves  as  evidence  that  the  convention's 
acting  board  had  acted  improperly,  even  unconstitutionally, 
in  prohibiting  the  appointment  of  slaveholders  as 
missionaries.  Indeed  a slaveholder  had  served  as  president 
of  the  Triennial  Convention  for  twenty-one  of  its  first 
thirty  years.  In  an  open  letter  dated  April  10,  1845 

^*The  Alabama  Resolutions  reprinted  in  McBeth, 

Sourcebook . p.  258. 

^’Daniel  Sharp,  "Reply  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to 
the  Alabama  Convention"  reprinted  in  McBeth,  Sourcebook . p. 
259.  Since  1826  the  Triennial  Convention  itself  was 
exclusively  a foreign  mission  board.  Even  so,  the 
convention  was  considered  to  be  the  premier  national  Baptist 
organization. 
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addressed  "To  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Virginia  and  the 
Baptist  Denomination  of  the  United  States  generally,"  the 
executive  board  of  the  Virginia  society  issued  a call  for  a 
convention  of  Southern  Baptists  to  meet  in  Augusta,  Georgia 
to  confer  on  the  matter.  The  proposed  convention  was  to 
meet  less  than  a month  later. 

Throughout  the  entire  controversy  convention  president 
Francis  Wayland  attempted  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  sake  of 
the  foreign  mission  effort;  however,  by  1845  he  realized 
that  it  would  be  the  best  for  all  concerned  for  Baptists  in 
the  South  to  go  their  own  way.  He  supported  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  Basil  Manly,  Jeremiah  Jeter,  William  B.  Johnson, 
Richard  Fuller,  and  James  Taylor  in  this  matter.  When  some 
Southerners  questioned  the  wisdom  of  Manly's  Alabama 
resolutions,  Wayland  was  quick  to  defend  him.  Southerners 
"had  a right  to  know"  where  the  board  stood.  Wayland 
believed  "that  the  convention  should  be  dissolved"  but  he 
wanted  it  to  occur  in  the  least  damaging  manner  possible.^' 

The  annual  executive  board  meeting  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  was  scheduled  one  month  before  the  Southerners 
were  to  convene  in  Augusta.  Wayland  invited  Jeter  and 

^°The  Religious  Herald.  13  March  1845  reprinted  in 
McBeth,  Sourcebook,  pp.  260-264;  William  Wright  Barnes,  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  1845-1953  (Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1954) , p.  26;  Goen,  Broken  Churches.  Broken  Nation, 
p.  91;  and  Baker,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  p.  166. 

^‘Wayland  to  Manly,  7 April  1845,  27  December  1845 
quoted  in  Halbrooks,  "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the  Controversy 

Over  Slavery,"  p.  31. 
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Taylor  to  stay  in  his  home  during  the  Providence  meeting  so 
that  he  could  sound  them  out  as  to  their  feelings.  Wayland 
then  sponsored  a series  of  resolutions  affirming  the  equal 
status  of  all  members  with  the  convention.  By  doing  so,  he 
hoped  to  "hold  together  the  warring  element  of  the  North" 
while  allowing  the  South  to  "leave  in  good  feeling."  He 
told  Manly  that  he  hoped  "that  we  shall  be  mutual  helpers  of 
each  other  and  that  we  may  yet  see  the  whole  uniting  under 
one  general  plan."^^  That  was  not  to  be. 

In  May  1845,  293  delegates  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  convened  in  Augusta, 
Georgia  to  determine  the  future  of  cooperative  national 
Baptist  work.”  The  delegates  quickly  decided  that  it  was 
best  for  all  concerned  if  Southerners  established  their  own 
regional  denomination.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was 
born. 

William  Bullein  Johnson,  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  former  president  of  the 


”Wayland  to  Manly,  27  December  1845  quoted  in 
Halbrooks,  "Wayland:  Mediator  in  the  Controversy  Over 

Slavery,"  p.  24. 

”A  complete  listing  of  the  delegates  appears  on  pages 
310-312  of  Barnes,  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Luther 
Rice's  Indian  missionary  associate  Isaac  McCoy  was  the  only 
individual  attending  from  Kentucky.  There  were  two 
delegates  each  from  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana. 
All  but  twenty  of  the  delegates  were  from  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  No  Tennesseans  or  Mississippians 
were  present.  The  leadership  of  both  states  argued  against 
immediate  separation.  See:  Ibid.,  pp.  27-30. 
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Triennial  Convention,  and  one  of  the  architects  of  that 
national  body,  led  the  effort  to  create  a new  organization 
that  better  reflected  the  views  of  the  region.  Without  the 
encumbrance  of  Northerners  who  favored  a societal  approach, 
Johnson  and  the  delegates  created  a strong,  multi- 
benevolence, centralized  convention.  This  disciple  of 
Richard  Furman  was  able  to  achieve  what  his  mentor  had 
originally  desired  thirty  years  earlier.^'’ 

Baptists  in  the  North  responded  with  a sigh  of  relief. 
Many  had  feared  that  if  Southerners  had  not  withdrawn  from 
the  Triennial  Convention,  they  would  themselves  face  a 
potential  schism  over  abolitionism.^^  That  threat  was  now 
diminished.  In  1846  the  Northern  remnant  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  became  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Like  their  Southern  counterparts.  Northerners  took  this 
opportunity  to  create  an  organization  that  better  reflected 
their  preferences.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
was  a true  mission  "society"  rather  than  a "convention. 

^Albert  McClellan,  "The  Shaping  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Mind,"  Baptist  History  and  Heritage  13  (October  1974),  p. 
227. 

^^McBeth,  Baptist  Heritage,  p.  3 88. 

^*Brackney,  Baptist  Life  and  Thought,  p.  235.  After 
1846  Baptists  in  the  North  continued  to  maintain  and  to 
create  new  societies  for  various  causes.  In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  undue  competition  for  limited  resources  and  to 
bring  order  to  the  chaos  of  so  many  organizations,  in  1907 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  was  formed.  At  that  point 
there  were  two  foreign  mission  societies,  two  for  home 
missions  and  also  a publication  society  all  of  which 
remained  autonomous  though  affiliated  with  the  national 
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With  these  actions  the  first  denominational  system 
ended.  Joining  Methodists  who  had  divided  in  1844  and 
Presbyterians  who  had  done  so  in  1837,  Baptists  entered  into 
the  second  denominational  system.  Triennial  Convention 
president  Francis  Wayland  gave  his  blessings  to  the 
departing  Southerners.  In  a letter  read  to  the  Augusta 
assembly,  Wayland  declared:  "You  will  separate  of  course. 

I could  not  ask  otherwise."  He  suggested,  "We  have  shown 
how  Christians  ought  not  to  act,  it  remains  for  you  to  show 
us  how  they  ought  to  act."  Admonishing  them  he  said:  "Put 
away  all  violence,  act  with  dignity  and  firmness  and  the 
world  will  approve  your  course."  In  a formal  address  to 
rest  of  the  nation,  the  Augusta  delegates  responded: 
"Northern  and  Southern  Baptists  are  still  brethren.  They 
in  no  article  of  the  faith.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention,  the  delegates  rose,  joined  hands,  and  sang: 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

When  we  asunder  part, 

It  gives  us  inward  pain; 


convention.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed  to  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  in  1977  it  became  the  American 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  Robert  T.  Handy,  "American 
Baptist  Polity:  What's  Happening  and  Why,"  Baptist  History 

and  Heritage  14  (July  1979),  pp.  12-21,  51. 

^^William  B.  Johnson,  "Address  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention"  in  Baptist  Memorial  and  Monthly  Record.  July 
1845,  p.  219. 


But  we  shall  still  be  joined  in  heart, 
And  hope  to  meet  again. 
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^*Goen,  Broken  Churches.  Broken  Nation,  p.  97. 
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